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A  SYLVAN  QUEEN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ROME. 


TYR.  BLOMFIELD  had  been  right  in  saying 
-"-^  that  change  of  air  and  scene  would  be  the 
best  restorative  for  Marjory.  Her  health  and 
spirits  revived  by  degrees  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome.  Everything  she  saw,  everyone  she  met, 
gave  her  fresh  food  for  thought,  or  touched  some 
fibre  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  so  kept  her 
mind  from  feeding  on  itself.  The  Italian  faces, 
the  sweet  Italian  tongue,  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  glories  of  medieval  art,  the 
clear  heaven  of  the  Italian  sky — all  were 
beautiful  to  her.  The  very  patois  of  the  little 
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olive-skinned  children,  tumbling  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  dust,  was  musical.  Nothing  seemed 
vulgar  or  common-place;  even  the  beggars  were 
picturesque  instead  of  repulsive  in  their  rags, 
and  only  to  walk  down  the  streets  and  watch 
the  people  as  they  moved  along  was  to  her 
like  turning  over  the  pages  of  some  splendid 
work  of  art. 

The  charm  of  the  Eternal  City  wrought  on 
her  like  a  spell,  and  though  memory  still  kept 
its  hold — for  the  thought  of  those  sorrowful 
weeks  was  never  long  absent  from  her  mind — 
she  was  not  being  ceaselessly  reminded,  by  a 
thousand  tender  and  sad  associations,  of  the 
loss  she  had  sustained,  or  of  the  dismantling 
and  breaking  up  of  the  dear  old  home  that 
could  never  be  hers  again. 

The  ache  was  there  still,  the  inward  void 
from  which  something  warm  and  living  had 
been  torn,  but  her  outer  life  was  now  so 
changed  from  that  of  her  Marholm  home,  so 
different  from  anything  that  her  uncle  Bernard 
had  ever  shared  with  her,  as  to  give  her  a  sense 
rather  of  absence  and  of  muffled  want  than  of 
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the  hopeless,  unbridged  gulf  which,  yawns 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  There  were 
times  when  she  could  half  delude  herself  with 
the  belief  that  far  away  at  home  all  was  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  that  when  her  Roman  life  was 
over,  and  the  time  came  for  her  return  to 
England,  she  would  find  the  old  house  the 
same,  the  spring  flowers  blooming  in  the  rectory 
garden,  and  the  familiar  faces  there,  just  as  they 
had  always  been,  to  greet  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  and  cordial  than 
the  reception  given  her  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Danvers.  Their  daughter's  marriage  had  left  a 
blank  in  their  lives  which  they  were  really 
grateful  to  Marjory  for  filling.  The  delicate 
health  of  Lady  Danvers  made  quietness  a 
necessity  of  her  life,  so  that  there  was  no  rush 
of  gaiety  or  visiting  to  jar  on  a  heart  still 
bruised  and  sore  ;  but  what  society  they  had 
was  culled  from  the  best  in  Rome.  Despite  her 
comparative  invalidism,  Lady  Danvers  knew 
how  to  make  her  salon  attractive  to  those  who 
frequented  it,  and  her  husband,  being  a  man 
of  considerable   culture   and    refinement,    had 
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gathered  round  him  a  little  circle  of  choice 
intimes,  whose  conversation  was  to  Marjory  what 
a  draught  of  pure  Falernian  might  be  to  some 
fastidious  connoisseur. 

It  was  an  education,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  girl,  brought  up  as  she  had  been 
within  the  simple  borders  of  her  village  home. 
As  Lady  Uanvers,  who  with  all  her  agreeable- 
ness  was  a  woman  of  considerable  insight  and 
force  of  character,  not  without  a  touch  of 
worldliness  as  well,  observed  to  her  husband, 
those  few  months  in  Rome  had  done  wonders 
for  Marjory.  You  might  almost  see  her  grow. 
It  was  like  watching  a  tree  in  spring,  she 
seemed  so  to  drink  in  and  assimilate  the  influ- 
ences around  her. 

So  much  grace  and  originality,  too.  A  little 
more  reserved,  perhaps,  than  was  desirable  in 
general  society  ;  but  in  these  days  that  was  de- 
cidedly a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  if  she  was 
quiet  to  indifference  with  strangers,  and  dis- 
posed in  their  presence  rather  to  listen  than 
converse,  still  no  one  could  help  being  .struck 
with  the  air  of  distinction  about  her,  and  the 
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composure  and  dignity  of  her  manners.  Quite 
the  sort  of  girl,  Lady  Danvers  considered,  to 
make  an  impression  in  cultivated  society,  and 
to  enjoy  it,  too,  herself.  It  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  if  she  had  been  left  cooped  up 
all  the  winter  at  the  Priory  House  with  that 
dreary  old  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

But  amidst  it  all,  for  Marjory,  like  a  continu- 
ally recurring  refrain,  was  the  thought  that 
seemed  only  the  more  present  with  her  the  more 
she  tried  to  shut  it  out — the  thought  of  Hugh 
Beverley.  A  thousaud  things  brought  him  to 
her  mind.  Rome  was  the  city  that  he  had  loved 
so  well.  She  could  hardly  go  out  without  see- 
ing some  ruin  or  place  or  picture  that  reminded 
her  of  talks  with  him.  The  very  street  in 
which  he  had  lodged  was  one  that  she  often 
drove  down  with  Lord  and  Lady  Danvers.  She 
would  glance  up  at  the  windows  as  they  passed, 
wondering  from  which  of  them  he  had  watched 
the  tide  of  life  flowing  along  below,  or  whether 
some  brown-faced  Italian  woman  standing  in  a 
doorway  was  perhaps  the  very  marriuccio  of 
whom,  laughingly,  yet  half  regretfully,  he  had 
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told  them,  the   day  that  first  he  came  to   see 
them  at  the  rectory. 

■  Then,  across  the  wistful  pain,  would  come 
the  thought  of  the  indifference  with  which  he 
had  dropped  them,  even  before  his  leaving  Mar- 
holm  ;  and  always,  following  close  on  that,  a 
flush  of  maiden  pride.  Even  now  Marjory 
could  not  keep  the  vexed  colour  from  rising  to 
her  cheeks  as  she  thought  of  that  walk  through 
the  Chase  the  last  time  she  and  Hugh  Beverley 
had  been  together ;  how  softly  his  words  had 
fallen  on  her  ears,  and  how  gently  gracious  she 
had  been,  how  thrilled  with  happy  love  as  he 
had  almost  seemed  to  woo. 

Only  seemed  to  woo.  She  knew  now  that  it 
had  been  seeming  only.  He  would  never  have 
been  silent  so  long,  or  cast  them  all  so  com- 
pletely off,  if  it  had  been  anything  more  than 
mere  pleasant  passe-temps  for  him.  And  proud 
and  sad  she  would  press  back  the  unbidden 
thoughts,  and  turn  her  wistful  eyes  from  that 
too  tender  past,  and  resolve  that,  if  she  could 
help  it,  she  wrou!d  never  weaken  and  shame  her- 
self by  remembering  Hugh  Beverley  and  that 
hour  in  Mar  holm  Chase  again. 


CHAPTER  II. 

pelham's  plans. 

rpHE  new  year  brought  Pelham  Elphinstone 
■*■  to  Rome,  and  with  him,  for  Marjory,  a 
waft,  sweet  as  that  of  flowers  in  spring,  of  the 
old  familiar  Marholm  life.  A  thousand  tender- 
nesses rushed  upon  her  as  she  inquired  after 
all  she  had  left  behind.  For  her  heart-strings 
yearned  after  her  village  home.  The  very 
stones  of  Marholm  were  dear  to  her ;  every  face 
there  had  its  niche  in  her  memory ;  and  Pelham 
had  never  been  looked  for  so  anxiously,  or 
received  such  a  genuine  welcome  from  her  as 
now,  when  every  word  he  said  was  fragrant 
with  associations  dearer  to  her  than  anything 
on  earth. 
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There  was  a  fine  perceptiveness  about  Pelham. 
It  was  at  the  root  of  much  of  his  popularity 
with  those  who  were  brought  into  only  surface 
contact  with  him.  He  knew  exactly  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  wishes  or  moods  of  others  ; 
and,  with  that  power  of  self-sacrifice  which  even 
a  selfish  man  can  exercise  when  his  own 
interests  are  to  be  served,  he  lent  himself  to 
Marjory's  thirst  for  detail,  and  talked  with  her 
of  Marholm  and  its  inhabitants,  as  though 
Rome  itself  scarcely  existed  for  him  until  every- 
thing was  known  about  the  old  home  that  could 
possibly  be  told. 

He  fixed  his  quarters  close  to  the  Corso,  in 
which  the  Danvers  were  located,  and,  as  was 
natural,  spent  much  of  his  time  with  them. 
Lady  Danvers  especially  took  wonderfully  to 
him,  and  whoever  pleased  his  wife  was  certain 
to  please  Lord  Danvers  too.  At  his  first  appear- 
ance she  had  been  fascinated  by  the  charm  of 
Pelham's  manners.  His  delicate  assiduities 
pleased  her.  She  liked,  half  invalid  as  she  was, 
to  feel  the  presence  of  youth  and  life  about  her, 
and  Pelham  had  an  abounding  physical  vigour, 
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and  a  ceaseless  flow  of  gaiety,  -which  stirred 
pleasantly  the  quiet  atmosphere,  and  disposed 
her  favourably  towards  him.  She  received  him 
always  with  a  graceful  cordiality  that  seemed 
to  take  his  frequent  visits  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
indeed,  before  he  had  been  many  days  in  Home, 
Pelham  found  almost  as  many  privileges  accord- 
ed him  as  if  he  had  been  already  his  cousin's 
accepted  suitor. 

Nothing  could  have  fitted  itself  more  admira- 
bly to  his  designs.  With  all  her  genuine  kind- 
liness there  was,  as  we  have  hinted,  just  a  tinge 
of  worldliness  about  Lady  Danvers,  with,  per- 
haps, a  certain  amount  as  well  of  feminine 
fondness  for  influence.  Like  mauy  other  wo- 
men who  are  debarred  by  circumstances  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  society,  she  liked  to 
feel  that  the  lives  of  others,  to  some  extent, 
were  being  swayed  by  her;  and  in  no  way,  of 
course,  can  one  person  more  determine  the  for- 
tunes of  another  than  when  the  power  to  be 
exerted  tends  in  a  matrimonial  direction.  From 
the  first  she  had  divined  Pelham's  purpose  in 
coming  to  Home  during  his  cousin's  stay,  and 
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smoothed  the  way  for  him  as  diligently  as  she 
had  done  when,  awhile  before,  an  advantageous 
alliance  had  been  in  prospect  for  her  own 
daughter  Cecilia.  It  would  be  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  Marjory,  she  said  to  her  husband. 
A  girl  in  her  position  could  not  do  better  than 
marry  as  soon  as  possible,  if  anything  really 
eligible  came  in  her  way ;  and  really  this  young 
Elphinstone  seemed  to  be  everything  that  could 
be  desired  for  her.  It  would  be  a  real  kindness 
to  them  both  to  help  the  thing  on ;  indeed,  for 
her  part,  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  Marjory 
was  concerned,  that  she  should  rejoice  in  more 
than  to  see  them  engaged,  or  on  the  way  to 
becoming  so,  before  the  time  of  the  Roman  visit 
was  expired. 

So  every  day  some  expedition  was  planned, 
some  drive  or  walk  arranged ;  and  with  equal 
tact,  good  nature,  and  enjoyment  of  her  own 
diplomacy,  Lady  Danvers  contrived  that  Pelham 
should  have  as  many  opportunities  as  possible 
afforded  him  for  prosecuting  his  suit,  opportu- 
nities of  which  the  young  man  was  not  slow  to 
avail  himself. 
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For,  as  he  followed  up  his  designs  on  Mar- 
jory, it  was  strange  how  he  found  his  inclina- 
tions taking  the  same  direction  as  his  interests. 
He  had  thought  of  her  before  in  a  coolly  critical 
way,  as  he  might  of  any  other  girl  whom  chance 
or  neighbourhood  threw  in  his  way ;  but  as  a 
wife,  he  had  said  to  himself,  she  was  not  exactly 
what  he  would  have  cared  to  choose.  Claudia 
Braithwaite  had  always  been  more  to  his  mind; 
a  girl  with  plenty  of  swing  and  "go"  in  her, 
who  could  ride  well  to  cover,  and  handle  a  fan 
effectively,  and  yet  manage  to  impress  a  man 
with  a  comfortable  sense  of  his  own  superiority. 
If  Madge  had  not  fallen  in  his  way,  and  Mar- 
jory's money  had  not  been  a  necessity  to  him, 
Claudia  Braithwaite,  at  one  time,  would  have 
suited  him  admirably. 

That  passion  for  Madge  had  been  a  serious 
affair,  flaming  through  his  life,  and  making  him 
for  awhile  insensible  to  all  besides.  But  it  had 
burned  itself  out  at  last.  The  thought  of 
Madge  had  been  causing  him  of  late  too  much 
discomfort,  and  even  dread,  for  any  warmth  of 
passion  to  be  kept  up.     He  would  rid  himself 
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of  the  very  remembrance  of  her,  if  he  could;  for 
it  brought  with  it  only  a  sting  of  remorse,  and, 
worse  still,  a  horrible  haunting  fear  that  she 
might  even  yet  return  to  claim  protection  from 
him  in  her  sorest  need,  and  traverse  all  his 
cherished  plans. 

Marjory's  quiet  cordiality  inspired  him  with 
a  feeling  of  relief.  She,  at  least,  knew  no  ill  of 
him  ;  and,  if  she  saddened,  as  she  did  some- 
times, when  she  spoke  of  her  distant  home,  it 
was  a  sadness  that  caused  him  no  uneasiness ; 
rather  it  was  in  itself  a  help  to  him  in  his 
wooing. 

Pelham  soon  discovered  that  it  was  through 
Marjory's  affection  for  Marholm  and  its  people 
that  he  would  reach  her  best ;  and  he  talked  to 
her,  accordingly,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  the 
Canon  himself  could  have  done,  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  Priory  estate,  and  the  building 
of  comfortable  cottages  in  place  of  the  present 
miserable  hovels,  and  the  means  that  should  be 
adopted  generally  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  and  poorer  tenants. 

It  was  she,  he  protested,  who  had  opened  his 
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eyes  to  much  that  was  wrong  in  the  present 
state  of  things  ;  and  there  was  nothing  he  would 
be  more  grateful  for  than  her  help  in  settling 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Not  that  there  was  any 
power  in  his  own  hands  at  present ;  but  his 
father  might  be  persuaded  into  making  altera- 
tions, especially  if  Marjory  would  join  her  influ- 
ence to  his.  In  short,  in  a  hundred  ways  Pel- 
ham  did  his  best  to  impress  her  with  the  belief 
that  she  was  teaching  him  to  care  for  others  as 
well  as  for  himself,  and  to  understand  and 
accept  the  responsibilities  that  would  one  day 
devolve  upon  him  as  owner  of  the  land. 

It  was  rather  a  bore,  he  said  to  himself,  to 
have  to  make  love  in  such  a  way.  If  a  labourer 
or  two  at  the  Low  Flats  died  of  drinking  ditch- 
water,  there  were  plenty  more  always  at  hand 
to  take  their  places.  So  far,  indeed,  as  he  could 
see,  it  was  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise, 
such  crowds  of  half-starved  fellows  as  there 
were  loafing  about  in  the  country,  pestering 
people  for  work,  to  have  a  few  of  the  super- 
fluous hands  drop  off,  and  make  room  for 
others.     But  Marjory  had  her  crotchets  about 
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such  matters,  and  if  humouring  her  in  them 
would  help  him  to  the  spending  of  her  fortune 
as  well  as  his  own,  he  might  as  well  please  her 
in  one  way  as  in  another. 

Yet  by-and-by  he  was  conscious  of  a  softer 
warmth.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Marjory's  face 
had  somehow  grown  more  beautiful  than  it 
used  to  be.  She  had  changed,  surely,  of  late, 
for  he  never  used  to  notice  that  musical  ca- 
dence in  her  voice,  nor  watch  her  movements 
with  such  a  feeling  of  suffused  delight.  Her 
smile  was  sweeter,  he  thought,  if  rarer,  too, 
than  when  he  used  to  loiter  round  the  rectory 
garden,  or  lounge  in  that  sunny  drawing-room 
for  afternoon  tea,  hardly  caring  if  she  were 
there  or  not.  Or  was  it  that  it  seemed  sweeter 
when  it  fell  on  him,  and  rarer  because  he  wished 
for  it  sometimes  in  vain  ? 

One  thing  Pelham  soon  discovered,  that  Mar- 
jory would  not  easily  be  won.  She  was  cordial 
with  him — more  so  than  she  ever  used  to  be  ; 
but  always,  let  him  approach  her  as  nearly  as 
ho  would,  an  invisible,  impalpable  barrier 
seemed  to  be  interposed  between  them.     If  she 
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smiled,  no  warmth  ever  reached  him  with  her 
smile.  It  carried  with  it  none  of  that  subtle 
sense  of  companionship  which  is  to  wakening* 
love  what  the  faint  rose  of  dawn  is  to  the  light 
of  the  coming  day.  The  month  that  he  had 
mentioned  as  the  limit  of  his  stay  in  Rome 
lengthened  into  two,  and  still  he  lingered  on, 
resolved  not  to  leave  her  until  he  saw  at  least 
some  prospect  of  success.  And  still  the  longer 
he  lingered,  the  more  impassive,  with  all  her 
friendliness,,  he  found  her.  They  were  cousins 
still,  and  nothing  more.  Lady  Danvers  might 
help  him  as  she  would,  there  was  no  melting 
the  sweet  frigidity  of  her  manners  whenever 
his  own  assumed  a  warmer  tone. 

But  to  be  baffled  in  pursuit  only  served  with 
Pelham  to  whet  his  appetite  for  success.  He 
had  begun  to  woo  Marjory,  caring  only  for  the 
fortune  that  was  to  make  him  independent  of 
his  father's  grudging  doles.  He  found  himself 
now  even  more  restlessly  enamoured,  so  it 
seemed  to  him,  than  he  had  been  when  Madge 
herself,  with  her  flashing  gipsy  beauty  and  gay 
coquettishness,  had  been  the  object  of  his  pur- 
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suit.  One  thing  was  in  his  favour — Beverley 
was  not  there  to  be  in  his  way.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  had  put  off  his  corning,  and 
had  written  to  Lord  Danvers  to  that  effect. 
Pelham  had  chanced  to  be  present  when  the 
letter  arrived,  and  saw  the  faint  flush  that 
tiaged  Marjory's  cheek  when  it  was  read.  She 
said  nothing,  but  Pelham  was  satisfied  that  on 
one  side  or  the  other  there  was  danger  in  that 
direction.  For  either  that  confounded  Beverley 
had  presumed  to  speak,  and  been  repulsed  ;  or 
he  had  not  spoken,  and  Marjory's  thoughts 
were  lingering  after  him — to  her  cousin's  detri- 
ment, of  course. 

Easter  fell  early  this  year,  and  served  as  an 
admirable  excuse  to  Pelham  for  remaining  in 
Kome,  and  to  Lady  Danvers  for  insisting  on 
Marjory's  prolonging  her  visit  to  them  until  its 
festivities  were  over.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
pities,  she  urged,  to  go  away  and  leave  the  whole 
splendid  pageant  unseen.  And  half  unwillingly 
Marjory  consented  to  remain.  Home  there  was 
none  for  her,  except  the  antique  dulness  of  the 
Priory  House ;  but  she  was  longing  for  Mar- 
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holm  with  all  her  heart.  To  see  the  old  place 
again  and  the  familiar  faces  would  charm  away 
the  loneliness  that  so  often  possessed  her  now. 
But  it  was  harder  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  her 
friends  ;  and  then,  too,  as  Marjory  unwillingly 
remembered,  leaving  Rome  meant  shutting  her- 
self up  with  her  uncle  Elphinstone  and  Pelham. 
She  ought  not  to  dislike  it,  yet  somehow  she  felt 
as  if  it  were  easier  and  safer  too  to  remain  where 
she  was,  with  Pelham  in  guarded  intercourse, 
than  to  immure  herself  at  the  Priory  House, 
where  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  avoid  him. 

Lady  Danvers  would  have  pressed  her  to 
remain,  even  when  Easter  was  over;  but  the 
question  was  otherwise  decided.  A  telegram 
arrived  one  morning  from  Marholm.  Old  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  seriously  if  not  dangerously 
ill,  and  was  impatient  for  his  ward's  return. 
One  to  the  same  effect  had  been  already 
received  by  Pelham,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  prepared  to 
set  off  at  once  for  England.  Marjory  could 
scarcely  start  with  such  promptitude  of  des- 
patch,   nor   could   she    in    any    case   travel    so 
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hurriedly  as  her  cousin,  but  it  was  arranged 
that  she  should  follow  as  speedily  as  possible 
under  the  escort  of  her  host.  Affairs  of  some 
importance  would  require  Lord  Danvers  to  be 
in  London  shortly,  and,  as  Lady  Danvers  said, 
he  might  as  well  set  off  a  little  earlier  and  take 
Marjory  back  himself,  for,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  could  no  longer  wish  her  to  prolong, 
her  stay. 

It  was  a  melancholy  ending  to  her  visit. 
Marjory  took  leave  of  Rome  and  of  her  friendly 
hostess  with  a  dull  presentiment  of  coming  ill. 
The  thought  of  seeing  Marholm  again  was 
clouded  by  suspense  as  to  the  news  that  might 
greet  her  when  she  reached  it.  It  was  hard  to 
feel  much  warmth  of  affection  for  her  uncle 
Elphinstone.  Still,  with  the  exception  of  her 
aunt  Millicent  and  Pelham,  he  was  the  only 
relative  she  had,  and,  as  she  had  left  death 
behind  her  when  she  bade  farewell  to  home,  so 
the  thought  of  returning  into  the  shadow  of  it 
brought  a  feeling  of  dreariness  and  dread  which 
she  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off. 

It  was  a  relief  unspeakable,  when  she  arrived 
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at  the  little  station  at  Stretton,  to  see  Pelham 
lookiug  out  for  them,  and  to  learn  from  him 
that  all  immediate  danger  was  overpast.  His 
father  had  rallied  somewhat  the  last  day  or 
two,  he  said,  and  was  impatient  for  Marjory's 
return  ;  but  he  was  still  very  ill,  seriously  so 
they  feared,  and  suffering  terribly  at  times. 

Pelham's  manner  was  more  subdued  than 
usual,  and  almost  tender  in  its  carefulness,  as 
he  handed  Marjory  into  the  carriage  he  had 
brought  down  for  her,  and  drove  her  to  the 
Priory  House.  What  power  of  fickle  passion 
there  was  in  the  young  man  was  centred  now 
upon  his  cousin.  To  win  her  favour  was  fast 
becoming  with  him  a  consuming  need.  He  saw 
that  she  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease,  and  with 
admirable  tact  he  fitted  himself  to  her  anxious 
mood.  Marjory  had  never  felt  it  so  hard  to 
hold  herself  aloof  from  him,  or  to  check  his 
ev-ident  solicitude  by  the  show  of  coolness  or 
reserve.  Her  uncle,  too.  He  had  been  asking 
for  her  continually,  Pelham  said  ;  and  a  feeling 
almost  of  self-reproach  stole  over  her  as  she 
thought  of  his  desire  for  her  return,  and  recalled 
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the  reluctance  with  which  she  had  looked  for- 
ward herself  to  making  her  home  with  him.  Had 
she  misjudged  them  both,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  prejudiced  by  what  was  distasteful  to  her  in 
them,  when  all  the  while  they  were  full  of  regard 
and  care  for  her? 

Marjory  feared  she  had,  and  was  troubled 
accordingly.  She  had  lived  too  long  on  the 
simple  lines  of  her  own  character  to  be  able 
readily  to  detect  any  hint  of  artifice  in  others. 
Outward  possessions  counted  for  little  in  her 
estimate  of  those  about  her.  The  inward  self 
was  all  she  cared  for ;  and  as  she  drove  on 
silently  by  her  cousin's  side  through  the  sweet 
April  twilight,  and  with  a  rush  of  emotion  cast 
her  eyes  on  the  dear  familiar  landscape,  the 
thought  that  her  return  had  been  so  anxiously 
desired  and  waited  for  brought  a  sense  of  solace 
in  her  own  desolateness,  and  towards  her  uncle 
and  Pelham  a  feeling  of  compunction,  lingering 
almost  into  a  dim,  and  till  now  unfelt  regard. 

She  was  shocked  when  she  reached  the 
Priory  House,  and  was  ushered  into  her  uncle's 
chamber,  to  see  how  he  had  altered  since  she 
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had  seen  him  last.  He  had  shrunk  to  a  shadow, 
and  his  face  was  trenched  with  the  marks  of 
pain.  He  was  suffering  still,  and  feeble  as  a 
child,  but  his  sharp,  hawk-like  eyes  gleamed 
with  satisfaction  as  she  approached.  He  grasped 
her  hand  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  vice,  and  seemed 
unwilling,  once  he  had  her  near  him,  to  let  her 
remove  for  an  instant  from  his  side. 

"  You  will  stay  with  us  always,  now  you 
are  come  ?"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
And  the  next  day  he  repeated,  grasping  her 
hand  again,  and  peering  round  to  see  that  they 
were  not  overheard. 

ft  You  will  stay  with  us  always  now,  Marjory? 
The  place  has  been  without  a  mistress  long 
enough,  both  the  house  and  the  property. 
Pelham  ought  to  have  brought  a  wife  to  it 
long  ago  ;  but  he  has  waited  for  you,  Marjory — 
he  has  waited  for  you.  You  will  not  disappoint 
him,  after  all.  It  will  be  the  ruin  of  him 
if  you  do.  They  say  the  'old  Squire'  has  been 
hard-fisted ;  but  you  and  he  can  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  together.  And  your  father,  too — he  wished 
it.     You  know  he  wished  it,  Marjory  !"' 
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Marjory  breathed  heavily,  and.  was  silent.. 
Her  uncle's  very  feebleness,  by  calling  outjher 
sympathy,  gave  to  his  will — the  strong  Elphin- 
stone  will,  that  never  swerved  from  its  object — 
a  potency  in  controlling  hers  that  it  could  not 
else  have  had.  She  knew  whither  she  was 
drifting,  but  she  felt  herself  powerless  to  direct 
her  course.  Day  by  day  she  found  her  sense  of 
resistance  to  the  lot  marked  out  for  her  lapsing 
into  indifference.  The  current  of  Fate  was  too 
strong  for  her.  Before  a  week  had  passed  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  at  the  Priory  House,  she 
found  herself — how,  she  hardly  knew — her 
cousin's  promised  wife ! 

Doubtfully,  reluctantly,  with  sad  misgivings, 
with  suppression  of  her  own  hidden  longings 
for  a  now  hopeless  good,  she  yielded  at  last  to 
Pelham's  passionate  pleadings  and  to  the 
Squire's  resistless  will.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  past  to  hold  by.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
future  to  care  for  but  the  joy  of  doing  good. 
And,  if  all  else  failed  her,  that  solace,  at  least, 
Marjory  believed,  in  marrying  Pelham  Elphin- 
stone  she  would  secure. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MRS.  MAPPERLY'S  NEWS. 


TT  was  certainly  disappointing,  such  a  long 
-*-  spell  of  fine  weather  as  there  had  been  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  that  the  glass  should 
fall  and  rain  set  in  the  very  week  of  Marholm 
Feast.  Farmers  who  had  got  their  hay  well 
in  looked  serenely  on  the  dripping  skies,  and 
congratulated  themselves  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  turnips.  But  the  majority  had  been  less 
fortunate.  The  season  this  year  had  been 
later  than  usual,  and  half  the  hay  in  the 
parish  was  lying  out  sodden  and  spoiling  in  the 
wet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  good 
labour  that  had  already  been  expended  on  it. 
The  very    air  seemed    limp  with  despondency 
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and  disappointment.  The  lads  and  lasses,  who 
had  been  looking  forward  to  their  annual  holi- 
day, went  heavily  about  their  work ;  the 
vendors  of  nuts  and  candy,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  waxworks  and  merry-go-rounds,  were 
not  less  ruefully  inclined.  Indeed,  unless  the 
weather  took  up  speedily,  there  would  not 
be  half  the  fun  or  half  the  profits  that  there 
ought  to  be. 

But  the  glass  stood  obstinately  at  ""much 
rain,"  and,  if  it  was  bad  the  day  before,  it  was 
worse  still  on  the  morning  of  the  Feast.  To 
say  that  it  rained  was  to  speak  mildly.  It 
44  teemed  and  powered,"  as  Mrs.  Boynton 
declared,  and  looked  as  if  it  meant  no  other. 
There  were  the  shows,  to  be  sure,  and  a  few 
canvas-covered  booths  scattered  about  the 
green,  and  half-a-dozen  stalls,  with  their  owners 
sitting  disconsolately  beneath  umbrellas,  and 
their  stock  in  trade  sparingly  exposed.  But  the 
"  company  "  consisted  mainly  of  the  small  boys 
of  the  village,  whose  mothers  were  unable  to 
keep  them  at  home,  and  a  sparse  assemblage  of 
damp  farmers  and  farmers'  lads. 
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A  melancholy  day !  It  had  been  raining  so 
heavily  before  seven  that  the  proverb  was 
bound  to  come  true, — "fair  before  eleven;"  but 
it  was  going  on  still,  as  steadily  as  ever,  at 
noon. 

There  was  a  perfect  deluge  on  the  green, 
and  of  the  half  dozen  stalls  two  or  three  had 
packed  up  in  despair,  and  the  owners  had 
retreated  to  the  ';  Chequers,"  where  they  were 
solacing  themselves  with  such  comfort  as  the 
thronged  and  dirty  hostelry  could  give. 

But  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
the  downpour  relaxed,  then  ceased  alto- 
gether; the  sky  cleared  in  the  wind,  and 
about  four  o'clock  the  sun  burst  forth  in  sudden 
splendour,  and  the  whole  world  of  Marholm 
seemed  possessed  by  an  influx  of  fresh  energy. 
The  inns  and  houses  emptied  themselves  as  if 
by  one  accord  upon  the  green ;  the  stalls  were 
set  out  again  ;  the  village  belles  shone  forth 
resplendent ;  the  rustic  beaux  put  forth  their 
strength ;  there  was  chaffering  and  laughing 
and  buying  of  fairings,  and,  if  the  Feast  had 
been  a  dead  loss  until  now,  Marholm  seemed 
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determined  to  make  its  arrears  of  pleasure  up  at 
last. 

The  "  Danvers'  Arms "  emptied  itself  with 
the  rest.  The  farmers  who  had  thronged  it  all 
day,  a  dripping  company,  trooped  forth,  leav- 
ing behind  them  some  bushels  of  mud  upon  the 
straw  that  had  been  littered  down  upon  the 
sanded  floors.  The  house  became  suddenly  as 
quiet  as  on  an  ordinary  afternoon.  For  near 
an  hour  scarce  a  stray  straggler  was  seen  of  all 
the  crowd  of  customers,  and  only  the  top-coats 
and  rugs  that  had  been  hanging  up  in  the 
kitchen  to  dry,  were  left,  an  empty  regiment, 
behind. 

But  Mrs.  Boynton,  though  she  had  been  on 
her  feet  and  bustling  about  since  dawn,  would 
have  disdained  to  rest  with  so  much  discredit- 
able dirt  in  sight.  Every  hand  was  mustered, 
brooms  and  mops  were  vigorously  wielded, 
and,  as  though  by  magic,  the  mud-soaked  litter 
was  bundled  out,  fresh  straw,  golden  and 
sweet-smelling,  was  laid  down  in  the  porch  and 
passages,  a  liberal  powdering  of  sand  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  floors  of  kitchen  and  bar,  the 
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sun-warmed  breeze  came  merrily  in,  and  all 
was  dry  and  shining  with  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness again. 

It  was  five  o'clock  by  then,  and  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton  had  her  tea  set  out  in  the  bar-parlour.  Let 
the  day  be  as  busy  as  it  would,  the  dame  never 
relaxed  in  the  observance  of  that  meal.  Give 
her  half  an  hour,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  even, 
she  would  say,  to  sit  down  comfortably  and 
rest  herself  over  her  tea,  and  she  could  go  on 
till  midnight  after  it.  It  was  a  poor  saving,  she 
argued,  to  keep  on  till  you  dropped,  and  then 
have  to  leave  the  back-end  of  the  day  to  look 
after  itself. 

Just  as  all  was  ready,  and  she  had  brewed 
an  extra  good  cup,  and  set  the  tea-pot  on  the 
top  of  the  kitchen  stove  to  draw,  a  vehicle 
came  clattering  to  the  door,  and  who  should 
descend  but  Mrs.  Mapperly,  who  walked  in, 
disencumbering  herself  as  she  entered  of  a  huge 
bombazine  cloak  with  a  large  limp  hood,  which 
covered  completely  her  Sunday  black  silk  gown 
and  bonnet.  She  had  come  "  promiscus,"  she 
explained,  meaning  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  with 
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Mrs.  Boynton,  if  convenient ;  and,  if  not,  it  was 
only  to  say  the  word,  and  she  could  go  on  to 
Mrs.  Staniland's,  and  look  in  again  before  she 
went  back. 

But  that  was  a  thing  which  Mrs.  Boynton 
could  not  think  of  allowing  on  any  considera- 
tion. The  tea  was  just  that  minute  brewed, 
and  everything  set  ready,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  agreeable  than  to  have  Mrs.  Mapperly's 
company  while  she  sat  herself  down  to  rest. 

Mrs.  Mapperly  untied  her  bonnet-strings  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  She  seemed  less  limp 
of  aspect,  and  her  countenance  hardly  so  lugu- 
brious as  usual.  Their  coachman  and  his  wife, 
she  said,  had  come  up  in  the  trap,  as  it  had 
broke  out  fine  after  all ;  and  being  a  seat  to 
spare,  she  thought  she  might  as  well  take  the 
opportunity.  Not  that  she  cared  about  the 
Feast,  but  she  was  particular  wrishful  to  see 
Mrs.  Boynton  ;  for,  as  it  was  good  news,  she 
had  made  up  her  mind,  as  a  duty  to  friendship, 
to  let  her  have  the  first  hearing  of  it. 

"  Though  it  is  a  dispensation,  too,"  she 
added,  with   a   sudden    drop  of  her  voice,    as 
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though  to  intimate  that  cheerfulness  must  not 
be  altogether  in  the  ascendant. 

The  landlady  pricked  her  ears. 

"  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  subduing  her  tones  to 
an  expression  of  mitigated  condolence.  "  You 
have  had  a  loss,  Mrs.  Mapperly  I" 

"A  legacy,  Mrs.  Boynton,"  replied  the  house- 
keeper, with  solemnity.  "Leastways,  I  have 
had  the  news  of  one.  This  morning  by  post  it 
come.  And,  if  you  will  believe  me,  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton, when  the  postman  gave  me  the  great  blue 
office  envelope  into  my  hand,  with  '  Mrs. 
Deborah  Pope  Mapperly '  in  a  lawyer's  writing 
outside,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather.  It  is  ill  news,  says  I  to  myself, 
that  is  what  it  is — for  I  know  what  them  law- 
yer's letters  with  red  seals  mean,  Mrs.  Boynton, 
when  they  come  to  a  lone  woman  like  me. 
They  mean  mischief,  that's  what  they  mean,, 
and  something  to  pay,  whether  you  have  it  or 
not.  So  I  set  me  down,  for  my  knees  were 
that  trembling,  while  I  couldn't  have  stood ; 
and  thinks  I,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall  feel 
worse  when  I  know  it.     I'll  just  wait  a  bit,  and 
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get  my  sperrits  up  a  little  first.  But.  however, 
it  made  me  that  uneasy,  wondering  what  was 
inside,  I  couldn't  rest.  So  I  mixed  myself  a 
drop  of  something  warm — though  it's  a  thing  I 
never  touch  the  fore-end  of  the  day,  just  a 
thimbleful  at  night  sometimes,  or  in  my  tea — 
and  I  put  my  smelling-salts  handy,  and  cut 
round  the  seal,  and  when  all  was  done,  Mrs. 
Boynton,  as  I  said,  if  it  didn't  turn  out  a 
legacy !" 

Mrs.  Boynton  had  been  listening  breathlessly. 

"  And  who  was  it,  Mrs.  Mapperly  ?"  she  in- 
quired.    "  And  was  it  a  comfortable  sum?" 

Mrs.  Mapperly  composed  her  features  and 
drew  down  the  corners  of  her  mouth  somewhat 
before  she  replied. 

"It  was  a  cousin  of  my  father's,  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton, that  had  died.  Ninety-two,  he  was  ;  and 
he  had  lived  on,  poor  man,  while  there  wasn't  a 
soul  left  that  was  kith  or  kin  to  him  but  me.  It 
was  forty  year  back,  the  lawyer  said,  that  the 
will  was  made,  and  there  had  been  a  matter  of 
twenty  pound  left  to  me  then.     But,  however, 
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everyone  else  as  was  named  had  dropped  off, 
while  there  was  none  but  me  left  to  divide  it 
among.  It  is  a  great  let  down,  Mrs.  Boyoton," 
continued  the  good  lady,  "and  it  has  weighed 
heavy  on  me  many  a  time,  it  has,  being  a  lone 
woman,  and  no  near  kin  of  my  own  to  be  an 
upstay  if  anything  should  happen  me,  to  be 
laid  by  for  long.  For  savings  soon  goes  where 
there  is  sickness  and  nothing  coming  in,  and 
folk  to  pay  for  tending  you,  let  alone  doctors 
bills,  as  one  never  knows  the  end  of.  But 
there's  compensation,"  she  added,  shaking  her 
head  with  preternatural  gravity  as  she  looked 
fixedly  at  her  companion.  -'And  when  it 
comes  to  a  legacy  like  this  of  old  Mr.  Pape's, 
poor  man,  and  none  to  divide  it  with,  one 
doesn't  feel  so  much  the  want  of  relations." 

44  To  be  sure  not  I"  responded  the  landlady, 
briskly.  M  They're  a  doubtful  blessing,  I  always 
say,  are  relations ;  particular  when  there  is 
money  to  divide.  Though  I'm  not  denying  but 
what  they're  convenient  when  they  have  it  to 
leave,  same  as   you've  found  it  yourself.  Mrs. 
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Mapperly.  It  will  be  something  comfortable,  I 
don't  doubt,  if  you  have  come  in  for  all  there 
is." 

"  It  is  better  than  seventy  pound  a  year," 
replied  the  housekeeper.  "  And  five  and  thirty, 
though  you  would  hardly  believe  it,  is  the  most 
that  ever  I  have  had  from  the  Squire.  And 
wanted  to  make  it  thirty  last  Michaelmas  was  a 
twelvemonth.  But,  No,  thank  you.  sir,  said  L 
Five  and  thirty  is  the  least  that  I  can  take,  and 
if  there's  them  that  will  come  for  less,  and  do 
their  duty  by  you,  I  had  rather  look  out  for 
something  else.  Though  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  do  it  at  my  time  of  life,  Mrs.  Boynton, 
and  been  in  the  family  since  before  Mr.  Pelham 
was  born." 

"  Your  time  of  life,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mapperly !" 
cried  the  landlady.  "  Folks  will  be  talking  of 
my  time  of  life  next,  1  suppose.  You  are  young 
enough  yet  to  look  about  you  ;  and  there's  Mr. 
Duffill  has  been  on  the  move  for  a  wife  any 
time  this  seven  year,  and  can't  meet  with  what 
suits  him.  Why,  you  are  the  very  one  for  him, 
now!  and  him  for  you.     And  a  bit  of  money  on 
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both  sides,  so  as  you  might  retire  respectable, 
and  very  near  keep  a  gig,  if  you  was  so  dis- 
posed." 

Mrs.  Mapperly  put  up  her  hand  with  a  move- 
ment of  modest  deprecation,  while  something 
approaching  to  a  blush  contended  with  the 
dulness  of  her  cheek. 

"  Don't  mention  it,  Mrs.  Boynton,"  she  faintly 
said.  "  And  Mr.  Duffill,  too,  that  I  have  known 
this  twenty  year !  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
think  of  it,  not  was  it  ever  so." 

"And  no  need  either,"  retorted  the  landlady, 
briskly.  "I'll  warrant  him  to  do  that  for 
you.  He  would  bring  you  to  think  of  it, 
whether  you  would  or  not.  Only  let  him  find 
as  there  is  a  bargain  to  be  had,  if  he  is  sharp  in 
looking  after  it,  and  none  gets  scent  of  it  before 
him.  And  I  will  say,  Mrs.  Mapperly,  there's  no 
need  to  have  fears  of  taking  Joshua.  A  steady 
man,  and  the  best  of  company,  and  one  that 
enjoys  his  victuals,  so  as  it's  a  pleasure  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  never  goes  past  his  second 
glass,  if  always  that.  And  a  pleasant  tongue, 
as  I've  never  heard  him  give  an  ill  word  to 
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either  man  or  child,  let  alone  to  a  woman. 
You  leave  it  to  me,  Mrs.  Mapperly,  and  let  me 
speak  the  word,  and  put  him  up  to  what  there's 
none  but  you  and  me  knows  of  yet ;  and  if  you 
aren't  Mrs.  Dufnll,  or  the  chance  of  it  offered 
you  before  Christmas  comes  round,  I  am  not 
Missis  of  the  '  Danvers'  Arms.'  And  there's 
Miss  Marjory's  wedding,  too,  will  be  coming  off, 
now  that  Mr.  Pelham  and  her  has  got  engaged. 
Is  there  any  talk,  Mrs.  Mapperly,  when  that  is 
to  be?" 

"Not  for  certain,"  replied  the  housekeeper, 
looking  relieved,  as  she  found  herself  on  safer 
ground  again.  "  Though  it  won't  be  long  first,  I 
should  say,  for  the  Squire  is  desperately  set 
upon  it ;  and  Mr.  Pelham  is  the  same,  and  he  is  a 
sort  who  will  have  his  way,  is  Mr.  Pelham,  let 
them  that  will  say  him  'Nay.'  It  has  made  things 
a  deal  comfortabler  since  Miss  Marjory  came, 
and  particular  since  it  has  been  settled  with  Irel- 
and Mr.  Pelham.  She  is  that  sweet,  is  Miss 
Marjory,  while  it  seems  as  if  things  couldn't  go 
askew  when  she  was  by  ;  and,  as  for  Mr.  Pelham 
and  the  Squire,  I  have  never  known  them  get 
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on  together  as  they  have  since  he  come  back 
from  Rome. 

"Though  I  have  my  doubts  too,  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton,"  continued  the  housekeeper,  setting  down 
her  cup  and  shaking  her  head  reflectively.  "  I 
have  my  doubts  about  Miss  Marjory.  She  don't 
look,  to  my  thinking,  as  one  might  that  was 
going  to  be  married  to  a  handsome  young  gen- 
tleman like  Mr.  Pelham.  And  scarce  ever  a 
smile  upon  her  face,  though  she  is  that  sweet 
with  it  while  you  can  never  wish  her  different 
from  what  she  is.  But  it  is  my  belief,  Mrs. 
Boynton,  she  gave  him  her  promise  for  no 
reason  but"  because  they  would  neither  of  them 
let  her  have  no  peace  until  she  did." 

"Tuts,  Mrs.  Mapperly,"  cried  the  landlady. 
u  She'll  be  all  right,  only  let  her  get  wed. 
There's  a  many  like  that  before  they  are  mar- 
ried, and  then  are  as  fond  of  their  husbands 
after  as  you  would  wish  them  to  be.  She 
hasn't  got  over  her  trouble  of  last  year.  That's 
what  it  is,  you  may  depend.  It  came  heavy  on 
her,  her  uncle  dying,  that  was  like  a  father  to 
her,  and  had  been  from  a  child.     I  have  seen  a 
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difference  on  her  ever  since.  But  she'll  get  it 
over  in  time.  You'll  see,  when  she  puts  off  her 
black  and  begins  to  look  about  her  wedding 
things,  she'll  brighten  up.'" 

"  She  may,  Mrs.  Boynton ;  there's  no  telling," 
said  the  housekeeper,  dropping  into  a  lower 
key  again.  "  But,  dear  me !  what  changes  there 
has  been  since  this  time  last  year ;  and  troubles 
endless.  There  is  the  Canon  gone,  as  we  shall 
never  see  his  like  again ;  and  Miss  Daylmer 
moved  out  of  the  rectory,  and  these  new  folks 
come  that  are  no  sort  of  count  in  the  place. 
And  there  is  poor  Mrs.  Burton,  with  her  husband 
perlytic,  and  Ralph  off  to  America;  and  there  is 
Madge  Brown,  that  no  one  knows  where  she  is 
or  what  she  is.  Talk  of  changes,  Mrs.  Boynton, 
there's  changes  enough  there !  And  to  think  of 
the  day  when  her  and  you  come  to  the  Priory 
House,  and  we  dressed  her  up  in  Madam's 
things.  Who  would  have  thought  it  could  ever 
have  come  to  this  ?  And  her  father,  poor  man  I 
that  thought  all  the  world  of  her.  They  tell 
me  he  is  broke  all  of  a  heap,  as  you  may 
say ;    and   never   sets   foot   in   Marholm   now. 
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Dear,  dear !  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man  that 
has  held  up  his  head  all  his  life,  and  has  as 
much  pride  in  him  as  Giles  Brown  has,  to  have 
-a  daughter  disgrace  herself  that  way." 

Mrs.  Boynton  drew  herself  up  a  little  stiffly. 

"  Disgrace,  Mrs.  Mapperly  ?  I  am  not  awares 
that  there's  anyone  in  this  place  can  take  on 
themselves  to  say  as  much  as  that,  let  them 
think  what  they  will.  She  may  have  gone 
wrong,  or  she  may  not,  but  I  shall  believe  the 
best  of  Madge  Brown  until  the  worst  is  known. 
I  had  always  a  kindness  for  the  girl ;  and  her 
mother  and  me  was  the  best  of  friends,  though 
I  never  said  but  what  Madge  would  have 
been  the  better  without  so  many  airs.  But 
I  am  not  saying  it  has  made  no  difference  on 
her  father.  He  takes  on  terrible  over  it,  while 
it  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  him  ;  though 
there's  no  such  a  thing  as  saying  a  word  to  him 
about  her,  or  as  much  as  giving  him  a  look  to 
let  him  know  that  there's  them  as  feels  for  him. 
It's  a  troublesome  world,  Mrs.  Mapperly.  It  is, 
and  that's  the  truth,  when  you've  made  the 
best   you  can  of  it.     One   can    say   no    other, 
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though  I  don't  go  with  them,  and  never  did, 
that  are  always  crying  out  on  it  for  a  '  vale  of 
tears.' " 

And  Mrs.  Boynton  did  actually  heave  a  sigh 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths  of 
her  capacious  bosom.  Her  comely  countenance 
clouded  over,  and  there  was  an  unconscious 
trouble  in  her  voice  that  showed  her  words  to 
be  the  genuine  outcome  of  her  heart. 

Whether  any  feeling  more  tender  than  neigh- 
bourly sympathy  lurked  in  that  long-drawn 
sigh,  a  hint,  it  might  be,  of  disappointment  as 
well  as  of  regret,  there  was  nothing  to  reveal. 
The  landlady  of  the  "Danvers'  Arms"  was 
chary  of  anything  approaching  to  sentiment. 
In  fact,  she  seemed  to  think  that  she  had  in- 
dulged too  much  already  ;  for,  as  if  some  neg- 
lected duty  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  she 
bustled  from  her  seat,  and,  opening  the  parlour 
door,  delivered  in  ringing  accents  a  message 
to  one  of  her  maids  who  was  within  ear-shot  in 
the  kitchen. 

A  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  inn-yard,  and 
a  tramp  of  heavy  boots,  at  the  same  time  was 
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heard;  and  Mrs.  Mapperly,  having  finished  her 
tea  and  unburdened  herself  of  her  news,  took 
the  hint,  and  declared  that  she  must  be  moving 
now. 

Mrs.  Boynton,  with  many  apologies  for  not 
pressing  her  to  stay,  allowed  her  guest  to 
depart. 

"And  if  Mr.  Duffill  should  turn  up  before 
night,"  she  said,  as  she  helped  her  friend  on 
with  the  bombazine  cloak,  u  and  there's  no 
telling  but  what  he  may,  for  it  is  not  oft  he 
misses  coming  to  Marholm  for  the  Feast — I 
make  no  doubt  he  is  somewheres  on  the  green 
now — I'll  mention  that  little  matter  to  him, 
quite  in  confidence,  you  know,  Mrs.  Mapperly. 
For  a  suitabler  match  there  couldn't  be  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  no  need  to  let  on  to  him 
as  you  and  me  had  had  it  over  beforehand 
between  ourselves.  But  if  you  had  rather  not, 
then  say  the  word,"  she  added,  for  Mrs.  Map- 
perly was  apparently  inclined  to  interpose  a 
doubtful  protest.  "  Though  there's  this  to  be 
said :  When  a  man  has  been  set  as  one  may  say 
like  a  rook  on  a  rail,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
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end,  you  can't  reckon  on  his  stopping*  there 
another  seven  year,  till  you've  a  mind  to  pick 
him  off.  There's  no  telling  but  what  Joshua  has 
met  in  -with  some  one  this  very  afternoon  that 
will  take  fair  aim  and  fetch  him  down.  A  deal 
of  things  gets  finished  off  in  a  hurry  that  has 
been  a  long  while  in  the  doing;  and,  like  as  not, 
it  may  be  the  same  here.  He's  bound  to  find  a 
woman  somewheres  that  suits  him,  if  he  keeps 
on  the  look-out.  But  say  the  word,  Mrs.  Map- 
perly,  and  not  a  syllable  shall  he  hear  from  me."' 
Mrs.  Mapperly,  however,  discreetly  ignored 
her  friend's  injunction. 

"Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like?"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  pinned  up  her  gown  under  the 
bombazine  cloak.  "  One  would  think  you  and 
me  were  a  couple  of  lasses,  to  be  daffing  this 
way  ;  though  I  do  say,  Mrs.  Boynton,  you  are 
one  of  them  that  seem  to  get  younger  with 
your  years  instead  of  older — both  your  sperrits 
and  your  looks.  Talk  of  me  marrying!  You'd 
a  deal  liker  talk  of  it  yourself." 

But  Mrs.  Boynton   had  no   mind  to  let  the 
conversation  drift  in  that    direction,  and,    the 
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bombazine  cloak  being  finally  adjusted,  she 
convoyed  her  visitor  to  the  door,  and  bustled 
off  to  the  kitchen,  to  look  after  her  maids. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  DRAWN  GAME. 


"IIRS.BOYNTON  had  been  right  in  her  con- 
-^-L  jectures  as  to  Mr.  DuffilFs  whereabouts. 
He  had  come  as  usual  to  Marholra  Feast, 
though  it  was  not  till  far  on  in  the  day  that  he 
arrived ;  and  as  usual,  too,  when  supper-time 
drew  near,  and  all  chance  of  doing  any  further 
stroke  of  business  was  at  an  end,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  "  Danvers'  Arms." 

The  sun  had  been  set  for  an  hour  or  more, 
though  in  the  long  summer  twilight  it  was  only 
just  beginning  to  be  dusk ;  and,  now  that  the 
warmth  of  day  was  gone,  the  damp,  rising 
from  the  saturated  earth,  somewhat  chilled  the 
air,  and  made  the  ruddy  glow  that  issued  from 
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the  window  of  the  great  front  kitchen  of  the 
inn  no  unwelcome  sight.  The  bar  and  parlour 
were  still  full  of  company,  but  the  "  throng  "  of 
the  day  was  over ;  the  inn-yard  was  cleared  of 
its  vehicles,  the  boots  and  ostler  were  lounging 
at  the  stable-doors,  and  in  the  house  there  was 
little  to  do  beyond  providing  occasional  relays 
of  pipes  and  tobacco,  together  with  the  usual 
requisites  for  a  social  glass. 

Mrs.  Boynton's  welcome  to  her  guests  was 
always  cordial,  but  there  was  certainly  this 
evening  an  additional  empressement  in  her 
accents  as  she  greeted  the  packman,  and 
begged  him  to  step  into  the  front  kitchen,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  other  company  in  the 
bar. 

Joshua  was  accustomed  to  be  invited  into 
Mrs.  Boynton's  kitchen,  and  decidedly  preferred 
having  his  supper  there  to  sitting  down  to  it 
elsewhere.  If  ever  the  worthy  man  laid  himself 
out  to  be  agreeable,  it  was  when  he  was  sitting 
on  the  great  oak  settle  in  Mrs.  Boynton's 
chimney-corner,  discussing  the  good  cheer 
which  she  always  managed  to  have  forthcoming 
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for  his  refreshment.  There  was  more  choice 
than  usual  to-day,  for  the  larder  had  been  re- 
plenished in  anticipation  of  the  Feast,  and  was 
half  full  still  of  all  manner  of  toothsome  fare. 
Mrs.  Boynton  produced  the  half  of  a  cold 
pigeon  pie,  a  cherry  tart  and  custard,  and  a 
fine  ripe  Stilton  cheese,  which  she  set  before 
her  guest,  together  with  a  tankard  of  her  best 
October  ale.  Then,  having  dismissed  her  maids 
to  get  their  supper  in  the  other  kitchen,  she 
bade  her  guest  make  himself  comfortable  with 
what  there  was ;  which  Joshua,  who  had  been 
surveying  the  proceedings  with  considerable 
relish,  was  not  slow  in  doing. 

The  landlady  dropped  down  into  the  great 
elbow-chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire- 
place. 

"  I  am  that  tired !"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  accent 
of  relief.  "From  five  o'clock  this  morning 
have  I  been  on  the  stir,  and  hardly  set  me  down 
for  as  much  as  five  minutes  together,  except  to 
get  my  tea." 

"Ah!  it  has  been  a  throng  day,  I  make  no 
■doubt/'  said  Joshua,  who  had  just  disinterred 
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from  the  recesses  of  the  pie  the  breast  and  wing 
of  a  fine,  plump  pigeon.  "And  you  see,  Mrs. 
Boynton,  you  are  let  down  more  than  what  a 
many  is,  with  there  being  none  but  yourself  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  business.  It  don't  come  so 
heavy  on  the  Missis  when  there's  a  master  to 
the  fore." 

"  That's  as  folks  thinks/'  cried  the  landlady, 
whose  faith  in  her  own  capabilities  was  too 
firmly  fixed  to  be  easily  dislodged.  "  For  my 
part,  I'm  free  to  own,  I'm  thankful  there  is  no 
man  dangling  round  this  house  that  I  can't  get 
rid  of,  if  I  choose.  When  you  have  things  in 
your  own  hands,  and  no  one  to  interfere,  you 
know  where  you  are,  and  you  can  do  them  your 
own  way,  and  no  time  lost.  But  where  there's 
two  pulling  at  the  reins,  where  are  you?" 

Joshua  took  his  rebuff  in  silence,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  assiduously  to  the  pigeon-pie. 
For  full  two  years  past  he  had  been  endeav- 
ouring to  come  to  the  point  with  the  buxom 
hostess  of  the  "  Danvers'  Arms,"  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Approach  his  mark  as  skilfully 
as  he  would,  with  feminine  finesse,  she  was  sure 
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to  make  his  arrow  swerve  aside.  He  might,  of 
course,  have  boldly  put  the  question  to  the 
dame,  and  requested  her  to  accept  him  as  a 
permanency  in  her  comfortable  hostelry.  But, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  worthy  packman 
was  as  unwilling  to  risk  a  refusal,  with  its  con- 
sequent upheaval  of  his  present  agreeable  rela- 
tions, as  the  landlady  herself  was  resolved  on 
the  same  ground  to  avoid  a  proposal. 

To-night,  however,  if  Mrs.  Mapperly's  matri- 
monial affairs  were  to  be  advanced,  it  was 
necessary  that  Joshua  should  be  put  at  once  on 
a  right  footing,  as  regarded  his  prospects  with 
Mrs.  Boynton  herself.  Unless  he  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  was  useless  altogether  to  speculate 
further  in  that  direction,  he  was  hardly  likely  to 
take  very  warmly  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  snug  competence 
which  might  be  considered  to  be  now  in  the 
market,  in  conjunction  with  the  hand  of  its  fair 
possessor. 

It  was  a  sacrifice  to  friendship,  it  was  true ; 
for,  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  Mrs.  Boynton  enjoyed,  it  was  the  advent  of 
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Mr.  Joshua  Dnffill,  with  his  well-filled  pack  and 
his  budget  of  news.  It  was  as  good  as  a  news- 
paper or  a  journey  to  St.  Bede's  to  have  him 
come  in,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  there 
was  in  doing  for  a  man  who  showed  as  much 
satisfaction  in  being  made  comfortable  as  Joshua, 
and  a  man,  moreover,  who  had  no  wTife  of  his 
own  to  make  him  so.  The  pack  would  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  visits  would  cease,  of  course,  if  he 
and  Mrs.  Mapperly  made  a  match  of  it.  But 
Mrs.  Boynton  was  a  woman  capable  of  making 
a  sacrifice  for  a  friend  ;  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, she  considered  that  not  one,  but  two, 
would  be  benefited  by  the  partnership  which 
she  meant,  if  possible,  to  bring  about. 

That  pigeon-pie  was  a  masterpiece  of  the 
culinary  art.  Nowhere  did  Joshua  find  his 
creature  comforts  ministered  to  with  such  scien- 
tific certainty  of  success  as  at  the  "  Danvers' 
Arms."  He  reverted  to  the  attack  wifh  more 
decided  aim. 

';  Well,  I  do  wonder,  I  will  say,  sometimes, 
Mrs.  Boynton,  and  particklar  a  time  like  this, 
when  there's  men  coming  and  going  like  a  mill- 
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race  through  the  house,  from  one  end  of  the  day 
to  the  other,  as  you  don't  think  of  matrimony 
again.  They're  a  great  npstay  is  a  husband, 
and  nowkeres  more  so,  I  should  say.  than  in  a 
public,  that  seems  to  ask,  as  one  may  say,  for  a 
united  head.  And  it  isn't  with  you  neither,  I 
reckon,  same  as  it  is  with  a  deal  of  women,  that 
would  be  thankful  to  anyone  to  take  the  place- 
of  them  that's  gone,  and  can't  happen  of  no  one 
for  it.  You  wouldn't  need  to  wait  long,  I  make 
no  doubt,  if  you  was  agreeable  to  be  per- 
suaded.'" 

Joshua  was  certainly  coming  very  near  the 
point,  and  by  a  certain  softness  and  resolved- 
ness,  considerably  more  pronounced  than  usual, 
in  his  demeanour,  the  landlady  was  made  aware 
that  matters  would  soon  reach  a  crisis  unless 
she  made  a  vigorous  counter-move. 

"Husband,  indeed,  Mr.  Duffill !"  she  cried. 
"  If  a  man  has  nothing  better  than  that  to 
recommend  to  be  an  npstay  in  the  '  Danvers' 
Arms,'  he  may  as  well  keep  his  mouth  shut ; 
without  it  be  to  put  his  victuals  into  it.  Hus- 
band, indeed !     As  if  a  woman  that  knew  as 
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much  about  them  as  me  would  be  agreeable  to 
be  persuaded  into  another,  let  him  be  who  he 
may.  I  am  all  the  same  obliged  to  you  for 
recommending  it,  but  I've  had  enough  with 
two  already.  And  talk  of  a  united  head ! 
There's  no  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Duffill,  take  my 
word  for  it.  Either  the  husband  is  master  of 
the  wife,  or  the  wife  is  master  of  him.  And, 
for  my  part,  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  it 
seems  to  me  either  of  them  is  worse  than  the 
other." 

Joshua  was  about  to  put  in  a  word,  but  Mrs. 
Boynton  was  bearing  on  full  sail. 

<;l"ve  no  notion  of  a  woman  making  her- 
self part  of  a  man's  goods  and  chattels, 
to  be  at  his  beck  and  bidding,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I  did  it  myself  when  I  was  younger 
and  foolisher  than  what  I  am  now ;  leav- 
ing a  good  place  at  the  Court,  and  wages 
and  perkisites  and  all  found,  to  marry  to  the 
1  Danvers'  Arms.'  And  a  nice  time  I  had  of  it 
while  I  was  Mistress  Markham.  Tt  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  call  my  soul  my  own, 
let   alone   aught   else.     If  ever    there   was    a 
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drudge  of  all  work,  it  was  me,  while  Saul 
Markharn's  name  was  over  the  door  of  this 
house." 

Mrs.  Boynton  took  breath  an  instant.  Joshua 
looked  up  alarmed.  She  really  spoke  as  if  she 
were  getting  warm.  He  would  have  interposed 
a  word,  but  she  raised  her  voice  a  little,  as  her 
custom  was  on  such  occasions,  and  fairly  bore 
him  down. 

"And  things  wasn't  bettered,  either,"  she 
went  on,  "when  old  Luke  Boynton  came  round 
the  weak  side  of  me,  sitting  in  the  bar-parlour 
of  evenings,  and  making  me  believe  if  only  I 
would  have  him  there  wouldn't  be  a  woman  in 
Marholni  should  have  her  own  way  like  me. 
And  my  own  way  1  had,  sure  enough.  And  a 
poor  thing,  too,  as  long  as  he  was  in  it.  For  if 
ever  there  was  a  man  had  ought  to  have  been 
a  woman  born,  it  was  Luke  Boynton.  You 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  cork  up  a  pint  of 
ginger-pop  with  a  piece  of  cheese  as  look  to 
him  to  come  to  the  fore  and  make  as  if  there 
was  a  man  in  the  house.  A-sitting  round,  with 
his  pipe  and   his   pint ;  and  that  aggravating 
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while  you  might  rate  at  him  for  an  hour  on  end, 
and  never  a  word  would  he  give  back  that  you 
might  take  hold  of  and  start  afresh  with.  If 
ever  folks  puts  me  past  my  patience  it  is  when 
I  am  giving  them  a  piece  of  my  mind,  and  not 
-a  thing  can  you  rouse  them  to,  to  show  as  it's 
making  them  smart." 

It  was  decidedly  a  new  phase  of  Mrs.  Boyn- 
ton's  character  that  was  revealing  itself.  She 
was  not  a  woman  who  was  accustomed  to  be 
sharp  with  her  tongue,  even  to  her  maids. 
Joshua,  as  he  helped  himself  mechanically  to  a 
fresh  wedge  of  pie,  was  mentally  considering 
in  which  category  of  husbands  he  might  proba- 
bly be  included  himself,  if  he  should  ever  be 
promoted  to  the  vacant  post. 

"  But  they  aren't  all  of  them  of  that  sort,"  he 
suggested,  somewhat  timorously. 

"Maybe  they're  not,"  returned  the  dame,warm- 
ly  still.  "  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,  for  that's  as  far 
as  I  have  tried.  But  when  I  put  on  weeds  for 
my  last.  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  settled  my  cap  at 
the  glass,  'A  relic  I  am,  and  a  relic  I  mean  to 
be ;  for  the  man  is  yet  to  be  seen  by  me  that 
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will  make  me  put  my  head  into  matrimony* 
again.'  So,  Mr.  Duffill,  if  you  should  be  at  the 
trouble  to  advise  me  to  take  a  husband  again, 
whether  it's  to  be  a  master  of  me,  or  a  master 
for  the  'Danvers'  Arms,'  it  is  just  wasted 
breath,  and  you  may  as  well  spare  your  pains  ;. 
though  I'm  obliged  to  you  all  the  same." 

Clearly  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Joshua  swallowed  his  disappointment  with  the 
best  grace  he  could,  tempering  it  with  the 
reflection  that  it  was  fortunate  he  had  not- 
made  his  proposal  first.  He  took  a  long  pull 
at  his  glass,  and,  with  a  sudden  cessation  of 
appetite,  pushed  back  his  plate,  declaring  that 
he  had  supped  so  well  off  the  pigeon  pie  he 
thought  he  wouldn't  try  either  the  cherry  tart 
or  the  cheese. 

If  Mrs.  Boynton  liked  to  feel  that  she  pos- 
sessed an  effective  weapon  in  her  tongue,  it 
was  a  pleasure  now  to  be  enjoyed.  Mr.  Duffill 
certainly  had  become  to  all  appearance  uncom- 
monly subdued ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  her 
intention  to  leave  him  so. 

"  Ah !"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  return  to  her 
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mellowest  accents,  "  you  are  like  me :  you  are 
soon  satisfied  with  your  meat  when  you  have 
had  a  bit  thronger  day  than  usual.  Them  five 
mile  you  walked  to  Marholm  from  the  cross 
roads  would  take  a  good  bit  of  getting  over,  so 
slushy  as  it  has  been  to-day,  let  alone  business 
afterwards.  It's  a  drop  of  something  hot  you 
want,  and  to  have  your  pipe  comfortable.  I'll 
mix  it  for  you  in  a  minute.  Say  a  drop  of  hot 
whisky  punch,  and  you'll  see  it  will  set  you  up 
better  than  if  you  was  to  take  more  victuals. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Dunill,"  con- 
tinued the  dame,  returning  after  a  moment's 
absence  with  the  needed  ingredients,  and  mix- 
ing them  with  careful  hand.  "  They  say  one 
good  turn  deserves  another,  and,  now  that  you 
have  given  me  your  advice,  it  is  only  fair  as  I 
should  give  you  mine.  Why  don't  you  look 
round  you  for  a  nice  capable  woman  that  is 
neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  and  that  has 
got  a  little  something  to  help  herself  with,  and 
settle  down  and  have  done  trailing  about  with 
your  pack?  Why,  bless  me!  it  would  be  as  good 
as  ten  years  more  to  your  life  if  you  had  a  wife 
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as  could  look  after  your  comforts,  and  see  as 
you  had  your  victuals  regular,  and  nothing 
yourself  to  do  but  set  round  and  enjoy  your 
ease,  as  I'm  sure  you've  earned  it  by  this  time." 

Joshua  shook  his  head  a  little  despondently. 
It  was  rather  hard  upon  him  to  be  advised  to 
take  a  wife  by  the  very  woman  whom  he 
wanted  and  had  no  hope  of  securing. 

"  They're  none  so  easy  found,"  he  said,  with  a 
dejected  air  ;  "  not  of  the  sort  I  meau.  There's 
plenty  of  the  other  kind.  They're  hanging  out 
every  wheres,  like  haws  on  a  hedge.  But  they're 
scarce  to  begin  with,  are  the  sort  as  you  men- 
tion; and,  when  they're  found,  a  man  would 
be  no  better  for  it  if  they  was  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  as  yourself,  Mrs.  Boynton.  It  is 
easy  telling  a  man  as  he  would  be  the  better  of 
a  wife  ;  but  how  is  he  to  get  one  if  he  can't 
make  a  woman  believe  as  she  would  be  the 
better  of  a  husband  !" 

"Tuts,  Mr.  Duffill!"  responded  the  dame. 
"There's  reason  in  all  things.  You'll  never 
argy  a  woman  out  of  what  she  stands  to,  but 
you  may  persuade  her,  if  you've  got  a  tongue 
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in  your  head.  There's  them  I  know  that  I'll  be 
bound  you  could  bring  over  to  see  with  you,  as 
far  as  matrimony  was  concerned,  and  suitable 
in  every  way ;  one  in  particklar  as  I  have  in 
my  eye  this  moment. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Duffill,"  she  continued,  pausing  for 
an  instant,  and  dropping  her  voice  to  a  tone  of 
confidential  gravity,  "  you  would  make  a  bar- 
gain there,  if  ever  you  made  one  in  your  life. 
Though  I  wouldn't  mention  it  to  everyone ; 
only  being  friends  I  know  it  will  go  no  further 
than  ourselves.  Seventy  pounds  a  year,  she 
has,  that  has  just  come  to  her  through  a  death, 
and  her  own  saviugs  beside,  that  will  be  a 
pretty  penny,  too,  by  now.  For  she  is  a  person 
of  a  suitable  age,  and  a  particklar  friend  of 
mine,  she  is,  so  that  I  can  speak  for  her  being- 
one  that  would  make  a  man  comfortable  if  he 
could  persuade  her.  Not  that  I  could  answer 
for  her  being  willing/'  she  added,  seeing  that 
Joshua  was  looking  up  more  briskly.  "  She  is 
over  well  off  as  she  is,  I  doubt,  to  care  to  make 
a  change  ;  without  it  was  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.         But   if    there   is    anybody   would 
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have  a  chance,  I  should  say  it  was  yourself. 
For  she  is  as  fond  of  a  bit  of  good  company  as 
anyone  I  know ;  and  there's  none  can  say  you 
aren't  that,  Mr.  Duffill,  let  them  bring  what 
they  will  against  you." 

"  It's  a  particklar  friend  of  yours  ?"  said 
Joshua,  not  without  curiosity,  but  in  a  tone 
more  downcast,  perhaps,  than  expectant,  never- 
theless. 

"A  friend  of  mine,  and  a  friend  of  yours 
likewise,"  replied  the  landlady.  "  And  a  suit- 
abler  person  I  couldn't  mention,  and  has 
thoughts,  I  know,  of  giving  up  where  she  is, 
now  that  she  has  come  into  the  property.  And 
carries  her  age  well,  though  I  won't  pretend 
she  is  handsome ;  but  one  can't  have  everything, 
particklar  when  one  hasn't  it  to  give.  And  well 
respected  by  everybody;  and  a  better  cup  of 
tea,  I  will  say,  I  never  tasted  than  what  she 
makes.  And  quiet  spoken,  and  been  used  to 
cooking,  though  it  isn't  what  she  was  brought 
up  to." 

"Ah!"  said  Joshua,  approvingly,  closing  his 
eyes  as  if  inwardly  rehearsing  the  catalogue  of 
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qualifications.  "  And  she's  a  friend  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Boynton?"  he  repeated,  after  a  meditative 
pause. 

The  landlady  leaned  a  little  forward  in  her 
chair,  and  raised  her  plump  forefinger. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Mapperly,"  she  said,  emphatically, 
fixing  her  eyes  full  on  Joshua  as  she  spoke. 

Joshua's  face  dropped  a  little. 

"  I  wish  it  was  yourself,  Mrs.  Boynton,"  he 
said,  a  little  plaintively,  and  hardly  knowing 
that  the  words  escaped  his  lips. 

But  Mrs.  Boynton  knew  better  than  to  let 
him  drift  into  sentiment  instead  of  matrimony. 
She  broke  all  at  once  into  a  ringing  laugh,  a 
laugh  which,  in  a  moment,  brought  the  pack- 
man to  himself  again. 

M  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  am  sure,"  he  gasped, 
catching  himself  up  a  little  nervously.  "  It 
slipped  out  unawares.  I  wasn't  meaning  it,  just 
it  dropped  off  the  end  of  my  tongue,  as  you 
may  say.  And  I  don't  doubt  but  what  Mrs. 
Mapperly  would  be  every  ways  suitable,  though 
I'm  free  to  own  she  is  one  as  I  never  had 
thoughts  on  myself." 
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"  Maybe  not,"  returned  the  landlady,  abating 
her  amusement.  "  There's  a  many  as  goes 
miles  afield  for  what  they  are  seeking,  and  finds 
it  under  their  nose  at  last.  But  take  my  word 
for  it,  Mr.  Duffill,  Mrs.  Mapperly  is  the  wife  for 
you.  And  seventy  pound  a  year,  and  more  to 
it,  isn't  to  be  sniffed  at.  Them's  a  sort,  if  you 
will,  that  don't  grow  on  every  hedge ;  and,  if 
you  go  about  it  as  you  ought,  you  have  as  good 
a  chance  of  settling  down  comfortable  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  as  a  man  need  wish  to  have. 
Just  you  go  on  right  forrard,"  she  added,  seeing 
that  Joshua  looked  reflective,  "  and  put  it  to  her 
as  you  mean  to  marry  her,  whether  she  will  or 
not,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  she  will. 
There's  a  deal  of  matches  comes  to  nothing  for 
no  reason  in  the  world  but  because  a  man  asks 
for  what  he  wants,  and  then  puts  it  on  a  woman 
to  reach  out  her  hand  and  give  it  him,  instead  of 
just  up  and  taking  it,  whether  she  makes  as  if 
he  might  have  it  or  not.  But  I've  set  talking 
over  long,  and  there's  your  bed  to  see  to  yet* 
I'll  go  and  look  after  it  at  once,  for  you'll  be  glad 
to  go  to  it,  I  don't  doubt ;  such  a  day  as  you 
have  had." 
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And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Boynton  bustled  out, 
her  pink  cap  strings  flying  behind  her,  and  left 
her  guest  to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  over  his 
pipe  at  leisure. 
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CHAPTER  A'. 


IN     THE     DEPTHS. 


TT  was  in  the  early  autumn  that  Hugh 
-*-       B  had    left    Marholm,    and    leav- 

ing it  had  risen  from  the  sweetest  dream 
that  ever  life  had  brought.  He  had  trodden  a 
hard  path  since.  A  whole  year  now  he  had 
wandered  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  solitary  way. 
and  hungry  and  thirsty  his  soul  oft-times  had 
fainted  in  him.  He  had  made  a  name  at  last. 
and  won  success  ;  but  success  had  come,  as  to 
many  a  man  it  does,  too  late.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  that  could  stay  the  hunger  of  the 
heart,  or  quench  the  thirst  for  a  lev.  at  whose 
springs  he  might  never  drink. 
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Those  pictures  which  he  had  painted  in  the 
Chase  and  at  Glen  Lochrie,  one  the  inspiration 
of  his  joy,  the  other  wrought  out  of  the  passion 
of  his  pain,  had  brought  him  fame.  They  had 
hung  side  by  side  on  the  Academy  walls,  and 
there  had  attracted  from  the  critics  and  the 
public  such  an  amount  of  notice  and  of  praise 
as  had  given  hira  his  place  at  once  among  his 
brethren,  and  had  even  touched  with  jealousy 
the  breasts  of  not  a  few  R.A.%  whose  more 
prominent  performances  had  been  passed  over 
with  comparative  indifference  by  wealthy  con- 
noisseurs. But  to  Hugh  fame,  though  sweet  in 
its  way.  was  no  longer  enough  to  bring  content, 
and  even  Art  was  a  companion  that  wearied 
him  now  sometimes. 

The  winter  he  had  spent  abroad,  in  his  old 
haunts  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Thence,  urged  by 
Lord  Danvers,  he  had  intended  going  to  Rome. 
and  had  changed  his  plans  on  learning  that 
Marjory  was  there,  and  Pelham  Elphinstone  as 
well.  He  was  not  strong  enough  now  to  meet 
her,  and  the  syren  song  was  best  unheard. 
Rome  was  given  up,  and  he  wandered  slowly 
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back  across  the  Pyrenees  and  through  France 
homewards  again. 

Not  that  any  home  was  his  worth  speaking 
of.  Only  a  studio  at  Kensington,  and  a  set  of 
chambers,  which  he  had  taken  permanently 
when  the  tide  of  his  success  had  set  in,  and 
■where  such  of  his  worldly  belongings  as  he 
could  not  conveniently  carry  about  with  him 
were  now  bestowed. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  summer  that  he 
returned  to  England,  rich  with  the  results  of 
his  long  campaign.  He  had  a  wish,  born  out 
of  the  sense  of  homelessness  that  now  possessed 
him,  to  revisit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  trace 
out  again  the  scenes  familiar  to  his  childhood, 
which  he  had  left  when  a  boy  and  had  never 
seen  again.  It  was  in  a  cottage  on  the  wild 
Cornish  coast  that  he  had  seen  the  light,  near 
to  a  remote  and  almost  inaccessible  village,  by 
name  Tregalva;  and,  as  he  had  several  com- 
missions on  hand,  he  resolved  that  a  sketch  for 
one  of  them  should  be  taken  from  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  in  the  neighbourhood. 

He  spent  a  week  in  London  after  reaching 
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England,  and  then,  having  made  all  needed 
preparations,  and  sent  his  heavy  luggage  on 
before  him  to  the  station  nearest  to  Tregalva, 
he  set  off.  He  selected  a  night  train  to  travel 
by,  for  daylight  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
on  the  tedious  and  complicated  journey  in- 
volved in  reaching  the  remote  and  out-of-the- 
way  hamlet  for  which  he  was  bound,  and, 
accustomed  as  he  had  been  of  late  to  sleep 
anyhow  and  anywhere,  he  could  secure  repose 
as  readily  on  the  cushions  of  a  railway  carriage 
as  elsewhere. 

He  had  some  small  matters  of  business  to 
execute  in  the  direction  of  the  City,  and,  as  he 
had  only  a  small  valise  to  encumber  him,  he 
got  into  a  cab  and  drove  thither  before  taking 
his  final  departure.  It  was  after  dark  when  he 
found  himself  en  route  for  the  railway  station, 
with  a  comfortable  half  hour  in  hand  for  reach- 
ing it  before  the  starting  of  his  train.  The  day 
had  been  oppressively  hot,  sultry  and  heavy 
with  the  closeness  that  betokens  thunder  in  the 
air.  As  the  sun  went  down  the  clouds  had 
gathered  thickly,  a  storm   broke,  and  in   half 
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an  hour  the  streets  were  deluged  with  rain. 
It  had  ceased  as  Hugh  started  for  the  station. 
He  leaned  back  in  the  cab,  and,  closing  his  eyes, 
lapsed  presently  into  a  dream  of  the  half  for- 
gotten scenes  which  he  was  about,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  to  revisit. 

He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
scream,  and  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  cab, 
which  had  pulled  up  so  violently  as  almost  to 
fling  him  from  his  seat.  He  thrust  down  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  horse,  thrown 
upon  its  haunches,  was  struggling  to  its  feet 
again,  the  driver  from  his  box  shouting  angrily 
to  a  wretched-looking  creature  who  was 
stumbling  off  the  road  towards  the  causeway. 
They  were  in  a  narrow,  winding  street  whose 
tall,  overhanging  houses  leaned  forward  to  each 
other  from  either  side.  The  shops  below  were 
all  shut  up,  and  a  solitary  lamp,  glimmering- 
here  and  there  at  long  intervals  through  the 
gloom,  hardly  served  to  show  more  than  the 
confused  outlines  of  objects  near  at  hand. 

"You  was  nigh  being  run  over;  and  served 
you   right   if  you   had,  you  drunken   hussy !" 
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cried  the  mau,  hurling  down  a  storm  of  abusive 
epithets  upon  the  woman's  head.  "  Did  you 
want  to  have  your  back  broke  that  you  must 
run  right  under  the  horse's  head  ?  Ay,  you're 
in  for  it  now.  You'll  be  took  care  of,  I  reckon, 
for  awhile,"  he  added,  as  a  policeman,  with  his 
oilskin  cape  still  dripping  from  the  rain,  hurried 
forward  and  thrust  his  lantern  into  the  woman's 
face. 

"  Drunk  !"  he  muttered.  u  You  must  come 
along  with  me,  mistress."  And  he  laid  his 
hand,  heavy  with  the  authority  of  law,  upon 
her  shoulder. 

The  woman  flung  it  off  savagely. 

'-Touch  me  if  you  dare!"  she  shrieked,  in  a 
voice  sharp  with  passion.  "I  am  no  more 
drunk  than  you.  I  am  famishing,  and  my 
baby  is  dying." 

She  had  turned  as  she  freed  herself  from  the 
policeman's  grasp,  and  stood  erect,  her  head 
and  shoulders  flashed  over  by  the  glare  from 
the  bull's-eye  of  the  lantern  which  he  had 
directed  towards  her,  her  eyes  fierce  with  angry 
light,  her  breast  heaving  with  the  twofold  shock 
VOL.  III.  F 
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of  terror  and  defiance.  Hugh  knew  the  face, 
haggard,  wretched,  changed  as  it  was  with 
misery  and  want  since  he  had  seen  it  in  all  its 
girlish  comeliness  by  her  father's  hearth  at 
home. 

"  Stop  !"  he  shouted  to  the  driver,  who  was 
lashing  up  his  horse  and  bestowing  a  parting 
malediction  on  the  cause  of  his  delay  before  he 
started  afresh.  "  Stop !"  And  in  an  instant  he 
had  opened  the  door,  and  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  miserable  girl.  He  did  not  pause  to 
consider  what  he  was  about  to  do.  It  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not.  The  divinest 
deeds  are  seldom  the  result  of  deliberate  reflec- 
tion ;  and  prudence,  propriety,  a  due  regard  to 
what  society  demands  from  those  who  share  her 
favours,  might  have  counselled  him  to  drive  on 
and  leave  the  outcast  to  her  fate. 

"  Madge !"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  stricken 
through  with  compassion  and  surprise.  "  Madge 
Brown  !  can  that  be  you  V 

The  girl  started  at  the  sound  of  her  name ; 
the  old  home  name  that  she  had  left  behind  her 
with   her   days  of  innocence  and  peace.     She 
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turned  a  glance  upon  him  like  that  of  some 
hunted  creature  brought  suddenly  to  bay,  and 
then  a  veil  of  shame  dropped  swiftly  over  her, 
and  she  cowered  back,  as  though  scorched  by 
the  blaze  of  light  which  the  policeman  still 
pitilessly  cast  upon  her  from  his  lantern. 

"  I  am  starving,  and  my  child  as  well,"  she 
repeated  sullenly,  shrinking,  as  she  spoke,  still 
further  into  the  shadow  that  lay  beyond  the 
sharply  defined  beam  which  now  spent  itself  on 
vacancy. 

Starving !  In  good  sooth  she  looked  as  if 
she  were.  Hunger  was  staring  out  even  now 
from  her  sharpened  face,  and  from  the  caverns 
of  her  hollow  eyes.  The  policeman  lowered  his 
lantern  and  drew  aside  a  pace  or  two,  half  un- 
willing, apparently,  to  relinquish  his  prey  so 
easily,  yet  curious  to  see  what  might  result 
from  this  new  complication  of  events. 

"  She's  a  new  hand,  anyhow,"  he  muttered 
beneath  his  breath.  "  First  time  I've  seen  her 
on  my  beat.  Better  leave  her  with  me,  sir,"  he 
added ;  u  she'll  be  took  care  of  while  morning, 
and  that's  what  she  wants." 

f2 
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"Let  her  alone  !  It  is  food  she  wants,"  said 
Hugh,  who  felt  that,  whatever  her  sins  might 
be,  the  girl  had  told  him  the  truth  in  that.  M  Is 
there  any  eating-house  or  shop  open  near  to 
this?" 

The  man  looked  irresolute,  but  something  in 
the  speaker's  face  controlled  him. 

"There's  a  coffee-house  half  a  mile  or  so 
further  on,  at  the  end  of  the  street,"  he  an- 
swered, gruffly.  "  It  is  a  poorish  sort  of  place, 
but  she  won't  be  particular,  I  should  say." 

Hugh  signed  to  the  driver  of  the  cab,  and, 
turning  to  the  half  famished  creature  who  had 
crossed  his  path,  motioned  to  her  to  enter. 

She  answered  by  a  gesture  of  refusal,  darting 
at  the  same  time  a  furtive  glance  around  her, 
as  though,  if  any  way  of  escape  were  open,  she 
would  have  taken  refuge  in  flight. 

There  was  none.  On  one  side  was  Hugh, 
waiting  while  he  held  open  the  door  of  the  cab  ; 
on  the  other,  the  policeman,  stern  and  stolid, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  lay  his  hated  hand 
again  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  You   had  best  do  as    the  gentleman  bids 
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jou,"  he  said,  roughly,  u  without  you  want  to 
come  along  with  me."  And,  goaded  by  his 
words,  she  dragged  herself  forward,  and,  with 
reluctant  feet,  crossed  the  pavement  towards 
the  cab.  But  the  strength  of  her  momentary 
passion  had  deserted  her.  She  staggered  as  she 
tried  to  mount  the  steps,  and  would  have  fallen 
if  Hugh,  with  a  strong  arm,  had  not  half  lifted, 
half  pushed  her  in.  Her  face  looked  ghastly  in 
the  gloom ;  her  arm,  when  he  touched  it  for  a 
moment,  felt  bony  and  clammy,  as  though  what 
little  blood  was  in  the  limp,  chill  veins  had 
almost  ceased  to  flow.  A  few  hours  more,  and 
it  might  have  stayed  itself  altogether,  so  nearly 
did  want  and  suffering  seem  to  have  finished 
their  work  upon  her. 

The  policeman  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
turned  away,  not  altogether  clear  in  his  own 
mind  whether  it  was  drink  or  hunger  that  had 
brought  this  evidently  disreputable  creature  to 
such  a  pass ;  a  little  astonished  either  way  that 
anyone,  not  officially  compelled  to  it,  should  be 
ut  the  trouble  to  relieve  him  of  his  charge. 
Hugh  entered  the  cab  himself,  and  sat  down 
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with  the  haggard,  famished  face  opposite  to 
him.  Poor  soul !  he  thought  to  himself,  what 
thorny  paths  she  must  have  wandered  over 
before  she  could  have  travelled  from  the  fireside 
of  her  father's  cottage  to  wretchedness  like  this  ! 
He  said  nothing  to  her,  however.  Indeed,  the 
jar  and  rattle  of  the  rickety  conveyance,  as  it 
went  jolting  along  over  the  stones,  made  speech 
impossible.  They  sat  silent  and  in  the  dark 
till  at  last  the  cabman,  peering  from  side  to 
side  of  the  street,  pulled  up  before  a  dingy- 
looking  house,  where  a  gaslight,  flaring  from 
behind  a  red  blind,  lit  up  a  dirty  card  which 
informed  the  passers-by  that  tea  and  coffee 
were  to  be  had  within  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
A  cup  and  saucer,  two  or  three  rolls,  and  a 
couple  of  eggs  in  pewter  egg-cups,  ranged  in 
the  window,  bore  out  the  statement  thus  con- 
veyed, and  seemed  to  intimate  that  more  sub- 
stantial accompaniments  might  be  obtained  in 
addition,  if  the  customer  were  so  disposed. 

Hugh  let  himself  out. 

"  Come  with  me,  Madge,"  he  said.  And  this 
time  the  girl  obeyed  him  passively.     Hunger 
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had  gained  the  mastery  over  her,  and  the  sight 
of  food  in  the  shop-window  made  her  submis- 
sive as  a  child.  Hugh  went  in  and  called  for 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  rolls,  which  a  slipshod 
woman  with  tolerable  expedition  brought,  and 
placed  before  them  on  a  table  that  stood  in  one 
of  a  series  of  little  boxed-off  compartments 
against  the  wall.  She  stared  curiously  at  them 
as  she  went  away.  Customers  of  Madge's  class 
were  plentiful  enough,  judging  from  the  needy- 
looking  occupants  of  several  of  the  other  boxes ; 
but  well-to-do  people  evidently  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  patronizing  the  establishment.  It  was 
one  frequented,  apparently,  by  the  poorer  class, 
to  whom  a  penny  more  or  less  in  the  cost  of  a 
meal  was  an  important  desideratum.  But  it 
was  clean  and  decent,  and  the  beverage  sup- 
plied, if  not  exactly  of  the  quality  served  in 
Belgravian  drawing-rooms,  was  yet  moderately 
hot  and  strong,  and  sent  forth  an  aroma  grate- 
ful enough  to  hungry  nostrils. 

Madge  put  the  cup  to  her  lips  and  drank  with 
avidity,  then  seized  the  bread  and  devoured  a 
portion  with  the  eagerness  of  one  to  whom  the 
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gna wings  of  hunger  were  a  grim  reality,  and 
each  morsel  of  food  that  was  swallowed  a 
luxury  of  relief.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  ex- 
pression of  intense  content  which  for  a  moment 
overspread  her  face.  Hugh  stood  watching  her 
with  compassion  in  his  eyes.  The  sight,  by 
very  contrast,  brought  before  him  the  memory 
of  the  evening  when  he  had  supped  in  the  keep- 
er's cottage  himself,  wrhile  Madge  had  served 
him,  and  of  the  ready  welcome  with  which  they 
had  pressed  their  hospitality  upon  him  as  he 
sat,  a  hungry  wanderer,  by  their  fireside.  The 
wThole  bright  scene  flashed  before  him — the 
oaken-raftered  kitchen,  lit  up  by  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  blazing  logs ;  the  rude  plenty,  the 
comfort,  the  sober  ease,  the  dark,  strong  figure 
of  the  keeper  as  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
chimney-corner,  and  the  lithe  rounded  form 
and  handsome  face  of  the  girl,  whose  rustic 
beauty  had  caught  his  artist  eye,  charming  him 
all  the  more  for  the  homely  setting  in  which  he 
found  it. 

Hardly  more  than  a  year  ago,  so  near  that  it 
seemed  but   yesterday  as   he  recalled  it ;  and 
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yet  what  seas  of  tears  the  poor  soul  must  have 
waded  through  since  then  !  The  rich,  redun- 
dant life  all  crushed  and  withered  up ;  her 
beauty  faded  like  a  leaf  torn  from  the  bough 
and  flung  down  to  be  trodden  in  the  dust; 
nothing  left  of  it  but  the  wealth  of  rippling 
hair  that  fell  now  in  a  neglected  mass  from 
beneath  her  rusty  bonnet,  and  the  great  dark 
eyes  through  which  it  seemed  as  if  no  ray  of 
hope  or  joy  could  ever  look  again,  only  the 
ghost  of  that  dead  youth  which  misery  and 
want,  it  might  be  which  worse  than  these,  had 
killed  out  of  her  for  ever. 

The  meal  was  soon  ended.  The  cravings  of 
hunger  in  the  girl,  sharp  at  first,  were  as  quickly 
appeased. 

She  pushed  aside  her  empty  cup  and  wrapped 
the  unfinished  remnant  of  the  roll  in  a  corner  of 
her  shawl. 

"  It  has  kept  the  life  in  me  for  awhile  longer,'' 
she  said  ;  "  though  Heaven  knows,  if  it  were  not 
for  my  child,  I  need  not  care  much  for  that.  I 
thank  you  for  your  charity,  sir." 

She  spoke  the  words  in  a  low,  hard  voice, 
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whose  very  bitterness  had  a  ring  of  pathos  in  it 
that  touched  Hugh  to  the  heart. 

"  It  is  not  charity,"  he  said.  "  I  am  only 
returning  the  hospitality  you  once  showed  to 
roe.  You  remember  the  night  your  father 
brought  me  to  your  house,  and  the  supper  that 
you  made  ready  for  me  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it/'  she  answered  slowly, 
"  I  wish  I  didn't.  It  is  like  a  knife  through  my 
heart  to  remember  those  days  now." 

She  glanced  uneasily  round  her,  as  if  fearful 
of  being  overhead ;  then,  leaning  a  little  for- 
ward towards  Hugh — 

"  Promise  me,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
11  if  you  are  going  to  Marholm  again,  you  will 
never  tell  my  father  you  have  found  me  here. 
It  has  been  my  prayer  night  and  day,  ever  since 
I  left  him.,  that  he  might  think  me  dead.  It 
would  kill  him  to  know  what  you  know  now. 
For  the  love  of  God/'  she  urged,  with  smoth- 
ered vehemence,  "  promise  me  you  will  not  let 
him  know  that  I  have  come  to  this." 

Hugh  sighed  heavily,  for  her  and  for  himself. 

"  I   am  not  likely  to  be  at   Marholm   soon 
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again,"  he  said.     "  You   need  not   be   afraid."" 

The  girl  drew  a  long  breath,  and  her  tight- 
drawn  face  relaxed. 

"  Then  I  will  go  now,"  she  said,  as  she  stood 
up  and  gathered  her  shawl  a  little  closer  round 
her.  u  And  thank  you  again  for  your  kindness, 
sir.  There  are  not  many  would  have  done  as 
much  to  help  a  thing  like  me.  May  God  give  it 
back  to  you  !" 

She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  his  ;  but,  as  she 
spoke,  she  made  a  gesture  of  farewell,  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Hugh  threw  down  upon 
the  counter  the  price  of  what  he  had  ordered, 
and  followed  her  into  the  street.  His  cab 
was  still  waiting  for  him,  the  driver  lolling  half 
asleep  upon  the  box.  Hugh  looked  at  his  watch. 
He  might  catch  his  train  yet  by  driving  hard 
for  it.  For  a  moment  the  thought  came  tempt- 
ing him — 

"Leave  the  outcast  to  her  fate.  Give  her 
money,  and  let  her  go." 

He  had  a  crown  in  his  hand.  He  half 
held  it  out  to  her,  then  with  a  swift  re- 
solve turned  back,  took  his  valise  out  of  the 
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cab,  and  gave  the  money  instead  to  the  cab- 
man, who  pocketed  it  and  drove  away,  well 
pleased  to  have  taken  nearly  twice  his  fare. 
Madge  lingered  near,  her  eyes  keen  as  she 
caught  the  gleaming  of  the  coin.  Charity, 
doubtless,  was  bitter  to  her  pride,  for  there  was 
pride  in  her  gestures  still ;  but  to-morrow  she 
would  be  starving  again,  she  and  her  child  as 
well. 

"  You  are  going  home  now  ?"  said  Hugh  to 
her. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  my  baby,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  dull,  despairing  tone,  that  yet 
thrilled  in  his  ears  with  the  passion  of  her 
miserable  motherhood,  and  touched  the  deepest 
springs  of  pity  in  his  heart.  He  could  choose 
no  other  than  to  help  her,  but  to  do  that  money 
alone  would  not  suffice.  It  was  of  no  use  bid- 
ding her  come  to  him  at  his  hotel  to-morrow. 
She  would  never  of  her  own  accord  seek  him 
out  again.  Of  that  he  was  convinced.  He 
must  follow  her  now,  this  poor  smirched  thing 
that  had  been  trodden  underfoot  of  man,  or 
lose  the  only  chance  of  reaching  her  at  all. 
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"  I  will  go  with  you,"  he  said,  looking  grave- 
ly and  sadly  into  her  face,  and  resolute  now  to 
win  her,  if  possible,  to  the  shelter  of  her  home 
again.  "  If  there  is  any  way  of  escape  from 
misery  like  this,  you  shall  be  helped  to  it.  God 
forbid  that  either  starvation  or  sin  should  be 
thrust  on  you  again  !  For  your  child's  sake  !" 
he  urged,  as  the  girl  stared  at  him,  half  irreso- 
lute, half  incredulous,  "you  will  not  refuse  help 
now  that  it  comes  to  you  f 

She  searched  his  face  again  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  her  own  aside. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  said.  And,  without 
looking  back,  she  crossed  tbe  road,  and  made 
her  way  at  a  swift  pace  towards  an  alley  that 
turned  out  of  the  street  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
further  on. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MATER  DOLOROSA. 


TTUGH  followed  close  behind,  possessed  by 
■*--*-  one  thought  alone,  how  best  to  serve  the 
wretched  creature  whom  Fate  had  thus  flung 
across  his  path.  She  led  him  down  the  alley, 
and  through  one  bye  street  after  another,  till 
they  reached  at  last  a  lane  or  court,  with  houses 
on  either  side  so  high  and  so  nearly  touching  one 
another  that  only  the  narrowest  strip  of  sky  was 
visible  overhead.  A  gas  lamp  flaring  at  the 
entrance  showed  their  squalid  dilapidated  fronts, 
doors  dropping  off  their  hinges,  windows 
broken  and  stuffed  with  rags,  some  with  poles 
stretching  out  of  them,  from  which  fluttered 
various  tattered  articles  of  apparel  that  were 
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flapping  in  the  night  wind  like  unclean  denizens 
of  the  dusk.  The  air  was  foul  with  pent-in 
odours,  and  noisome  with  exhalations  from 
choked  up  drains,  and  from  the  crowded  cellars 
wherein  were  human  beings — men,  women,  and 
young  children — herded  together  with  as  little 
regard  to  decency  and  comfort  as  if  they  were 
cattle  in  a  hold.  A  hot-bed  of  pestilence  and 
poverty  and  vice,  one  of  those  slums  which  lie 
cankering  on  the  fair  face  of  England,  turning 
her  beauty  into  deformity,  and  her  glory  into 
shame.  Good  society  knows  nothing  of  such 
places.  Christianity  itself  is  too  apt  to  ignore 
their  existence;  but  there  they  are,  nests  of 
misery  and  sin,  where  God's  best  gifts  to  man, 
pure  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the  sweet  sunlight, 
are  unknown,  and  where  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion, with  their  hateful  brood,  having  be- 
leaguered the  body,  make  the  soul  within  their 
own. 

Madge  went  on,  never  once  looking  back. 
Hugh  followed  her,  every  sense  in  revolt,  until 
they  were  about  half  way  down  the  court. 
Here  she  turned  into  a  doorway,  and  led  the 
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way  up  a  steep  and  rickety  staircase,  where 
the  little  light  from  without  was  soon  swallowed 
up  in  darkness.  It  was  no  easy  matter  groping1 
their  way  upwards,  for  the  stairs  were  so  broken 
and  uneven  as  to  be  not  only  difficult,  but  dan- 
gerous, to  unaccustomed  feet.  Hugh  stumbled 
more  than  once  as  he  climbed  one  flight  after 
another,  guided  only  by  the  footfalls  above  him, 
or  by  the  feeble  glimmer  that  issued  from  some 
half  open  door,  within  which  a  group  of  beggars 
were  noisily  counting  their  gains,  or  a  half 
starved  seamstress  stitching  herself  blind  by 
the  help  of  a  feeble  rushlight.  At  length,  after 
what  seemed  to  him  an  interminable  ascent, 
they  reached  the  topmost  landing.  A  few  rays 
of  light  found  their  way  in  here  through  chinks 
in  the  broken  roof,  enough  to  show  a  low  door 
swinging  on  an  iron  staple,  and  fastened  by  a 
knot  of  rope. 

Madge  unloosed  the  knot,  and,  pushing  open 
the  door,  ushered  Hugh  into  a  sort  of  raftered 
den.  The  name  of  garret  it  could  hardly  claim, 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  three- 
cornered  space  immediately  beneath  the  ridge 
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of  the  house,  of  which  rats  and  spiders  usually 
hold  exclusive  occupation.  The  roof  sloped 
down  on  both  sides  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
barely  room  to  stand,  except  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  though  even  there  Hugh  could 
easily  have  touched  with  his  hand  the  huge 
beam  overhead.  There  was  no  ceiling,  and  the 
mouldy  rafters  hung  thick  w^ith  cobwebs,  and 
impregnated  the  air  with  an  odour  of  decay. 
A  skylight,  formed  of  a  single  square  of  glass, 
let  in  a  stream  of  misty  moonlight,  which  made 
a  pool  of  cold  light  upon  the  floor,  and  revealed 
the  nakedness  of  desolation  that  reigned 
around. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  place  except  a 
heap  of  straw  and  rags  in  one  corner,  whence 
came  a  little  wailing  cry.  Madge  sprang  to- 
wards it. 

"My  baby,  my  baby !"  she  cried,  taking  it  up 
with  a  passionate  caress,  and,  crouching  down 
upon  the  floor,  she  buried  it  in  her  bosom,  and 
began  rocking  to  and  fro,  crooning  over  it  a 
low  murmur  of  inarticulate  affection.  The  sky- 
light  was    immediately    above    her,    and    the 
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moonbeams  falling  through  it  bathed  her  head 
and  shoulders  in  a  flood  of  radiance,  and  showed 
her  face  as  if  suddenly  transfigured,  the  stain 
of  shame  and  misery  washed  from  it,  and  only 
the  infinite,  ineffable  mother-love  shining 
through,  giving  to  the  haggard  features  a 
strange,  unearthly  loveliness. 

She  had  forgotten,  apparently,  the  presence 
of  Hugh,  herself,  her  wretchedness,  everything 
except  the  small  living  creature  that  she  was 
caressing  and  soothing,  in  the  language  that 
none  but  mothers  know,  and  only  babes  can 
understand.  It  had  ceased  its  wailing,  and  lay 
with  its  morsel  of  a  hand  wandering  over  her 
breast,  feeding  its  famished  little  life  from  hers. 
For  one  moment  the  kiss  of  heaven  seemed  to 
fall  upon  them  both,  mother  and  child  smiling 
alike  beneath  it,  till  even  the  soiled  womanhood 
grew  fair  again  in  its  unuttered  deep  content. 
For  one  moment,  one  poor  moment  only,  and 
then  the  feeble  wailing  began  again,  a  low, 
helpless  cry  which  the  wretched  mother  tried  in 
vain  to  still. 

"Oh,   my   baby,    my    baby!"    she    moaned. 
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u  Have  I  nothing  for  you !  and  I  would  feed 
you  with  my  heart's  blood  if  I  could ! 

"  See !"  she  cried,  fiercely,  and  she  turned  to 
Hugh  and  pushed  up  the  covering  from  the 
baby's  arm.  "Feel  his  arm.  It  is  nothing  but 
skin  and  bone  ;  and  when  he  was  born  no  mother 
need  have  wished  for  a  plumper,  fairer  child. 
It  is  hunger  that  has  done  it.  My  baby  is 
starving  because  I  am.  I  had  eaten  my  last 
crust  this  morning,  and  I  had  begged  all  the 
afternoon,  and  never  a  soul  gave  me  a  farthing 
for  charity.  The  child  was  dying  at  my  breast, 
and  I  had  nothing  left  except  myself  to  sell. 
It  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  bread  ; 
but,  if  you  had  not  met  me  when  you  did,  I 
would  have  given  it  to  save  my  child." 

There  was  desperation  in  the  girl's  tone. 
Her  face,  her  voice,  were  hard  as  adamant. 

Hugh  shuddered.  AVhat  pity  could  be  too 
great  for  misery  like  this  !  The  very  mother- 
hood within  her  hanging  like  a  millstone  about 
her  neck,  to  drag  her  deeper  and  yet  deeper 
down  into  the  hell  of  infamy  and  shame. 
Merciful    heaven !    how   many    that    day   had 
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passed  her  by,  from  whom  a  single  coin,  a 
kindly  word,  had  been  as  a  rope  flung  out  to  a 
drowning  wretch.  He  looked  down  at  her  as 
she  sat  with  drooped  head,  bending  over  her 
child. 

"  God  forbid,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  sin,, 
even  for  the  sake  of  your  child.  Go  home, 
Madge.     Go  home,  and  take  it  with  you." 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  face  contracted 
with  a  sudden  spasm. 

"  And  be  cursed  and  cast  out  again,  like  the 
dust  into  the  street,"  she  muttered,  sullenly. 

"  Would  you  have  braved  sin  and  shame  to 
save  your  child's  life,  and  you  fear  shame  alone 
if  you  take  it  home?"  said  Hugh,  solemnly. 

The  girl  answered  nothing,  but  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro  as  she  sat  upon  the  ground,  the 
baby  wailing  in  her  arms. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up.  Her  countenance 
was  working  convulsively,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  excitement. 

"Nay,"  she  burst  out  wildly.  "  What  should 
I  go  home  for  now  ?  I  have  killed  the  love  out 
of  my  father's  heart.     It  would  kill  it  out  of 
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any  father's  heart  to  have  his  only  child  bring 
disgrace  to  his  hearth  as  I  have  done.  He 
wouldn't  take  me  in.  He  would  curse  me,  as  I 
curse  yon  man  that  ruined  me." 

She  went  on  impetuously,  her  words  hurry- 
ing like  a  torrent  from  her  lips. 

"  It  is  the  old  tale.  It  has  been  told  a  many 
times  before.  It  will  be  told  a  many  times 
again,  as  long  as  men  lust  and  women  love. 
He  lied  to  me,  and  I  believed  him,  and  then  he 
left  me  to  my  shame.  May  God  reward  him ! 
Full  measure,  and  heaped  up,  and  pressed 
down,  and  running  over.  You  see  I  have  not 
forgot  all  I  heard  at  church  those  Sundays  when 
I  used  to  sit  up  in  the  singing-loft,  and  listen  to 
the  Canon  reading  out  the  lessons.  What  a 
way  off  that  time  seems,  and  the  trees  in  the 
churchyard  have  not  blossomed  twice  since  the 
day  when  I  would  not  have  feared  for  the  angel 
that  was  carved  over  the  chancel  arch  to  have 
looked  into  my  breast,  and  known  every 
thought  it  held." 

A  cloud  had  drifted  across  the  moon,  quench- 
ing  the   cold,    clear   light   that   had   streamed 
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through  the  opening  in  the  roof.  Hugh  stood 
silent  in  the  gloom,  and  listened  to  the  sobbing 
breath,  which  he  could  hear  mingled  with  the 
weary  plaining  of  the  child.  It  came  quicker 
and  deeper.  The  poor  sinner,  he  knew,  was 
weeping.  Some  angel  had  touched  her  heart, 
as  she  thought  of  her  father,  her  home,  her  lost 
days  of  innocence ;  and,  as  though  from  riven 
rock,  the  healing  flood  was  flowing  soft  and 
fast. 

He  let  her  weep  on.  Those  tears  were  better 
for  her  than  any  words  of  his.  They  could  not 
bring  peace  with  them,  but  they  were  the 
earnest,  surely,  of  a  penitence  through  which 
she  might  win  to  it  at  last. 

"It  would  go  nigh  to  break  my  father's 
heart  when  I  took  off,"  she  went  on  presently, 
choking  down  the  sobs  that  shook  her  voice. 
"  He  set  strange  store  on  me.  There  was  never 
another  could  turn  him  off  a  thing  that  he  had 
a  mind  to ;  but  I  had  always  a  say  over  him, 
even  from  a  child,  and  what  I  wanted  that  he 
would  do.  It  would  seem  empty-like,  would 
the  chimney-corner,  after  I  was  gone.     I  have 
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lain  waking  nights  and  nights,  wondering  about 
him,  and  whether  folks  cast  it  up  at  him  that  I 
had  brought  shame  to  his  hearth.  And  I  have 
prayed  night  and  day  that  he  might  comfort 
himself  with  thinking  I  was  dead.  For  he  wasn't 
the  sort  of  man  that  could  drink  it  off  like  a 
many  do.  He  would  just  eat  his  heart  out,  and 
keep  a  still  face  on  it  all." 

The  anguished  sobs  broke  down  her  utter- 
ance again.  She  bent  lower  over  the  child,  and 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  as  though  her  misery 
was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Hugh  stooped  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  girl.  He  could  not  see  her  face. 
Her  form  itself  was  only  like  a  deeper  shadow- 
on  the  dusk ;  but  he  could  feel  it  under  her 
ragged  shawl  quivering  with  the  violence  of 
her  emotion. 

"  Go  home,  Madge/'  he  said.  "  Go  home. 
Do  not  stay  here  to  tempt  your  fate.  Your 
father  loves  you  as  you  love  your  child,  better 
than  himself.  You  have  sinned  against  him 
long  enough.     Go  home  and  be  forgiven." 

She  wept  on,  more  quietly  than  before,  but 
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answered  nothing,  only  shook  her  head  with  a 
despairing  gesture.  Hugh  looked  down  at  her 
and  sighed,  but  forbore  to  urge  her  further.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  speech  would  be  only  lost 
upon  her  now.  The  pleadings  of  her  own 
heart,  the  memories  of  past  tenderness,  the 
mighty  mother-love  within  her,  would  do  more 
than  any  words  of  his  to  win  the  sinner  home 
again.  That  Giles  Brown  would  refuse  to 
receive  and  forgive  his  daughter,  did  not  so 
much  as  suggest  itself  to  him.  His  own  com- 
passion moved  him  so  that  to  have  questioned 
the  father's  willingness  to  take  back  the  wan- 
derer to  his  hearth,  would  have  been,  in  that 
moment,  like  doubting  God  Himself.  AVhat 
hindrances  there  were,  he  felt  assured,  lay  in 
the  wretched  girl  herself;  and  of  these,  even 
now,  the  soft  rain  of  tears  was  washing  her 
pride  away,  and  mingling  repentance  with 
remorse. 

There  was  hope  for  her,  sitting  there  weep- 
ing in  the  darkness  at  his  feet ;  but  there  was 
help  needed  yet.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  took  out  all  the  coin  he  had  about 
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biro,  a  sovereign,  some  shillings,  and  half-a- 
crown. 

"  This  will  take  you  home,"  he  said,  as  he 
poured  the  money  into  her  hand,  "and  will 
leave  enough  to  keep  you  for  awhile  as  well. 
And  here,"  he  added,  feeling  about  him  for  a 
card,  "is  an  address  which  will  always  find  me. 
Promise  me,  if  you  are  ever  in  such  straits  as 
these  again,  that  you  will  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  send  you  help  at  once.  God  forbid  that  a 
woman  who  has  given  food  for  my  own  hunger 
should  starve  for  the  want  of  it  herself." 

Madge  took  the  money,  her  fingers  clutching 
convulsively  over  it,  as  in  the  moonlight  she 
caught  the  gleam  of  gold.  But  answer  there 
was  none.  Her  voice  was  too  choked  by  sobs 
for  even  a  word  of  thanks  to  struggle  forth. 
Hugh  did  not  care  to  have  them.  It  was  better 
she  should  weep. 

"You  will  go  home,  Madge?"  he  said,  gently. 
"  Go  home  at  once,  my  poor  girl.  Do  not  fear. 
Your  father  will  forgive  you,  as  God  forgives 
us  all." 

For  an  instant,  as  he  spoke,  there  crossed  his 
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mind  the  recollection  of  the  curse  which,  in  her 
bitterness  of  woe,  the  girl  had  invoked  upon  her 
betrayer.  She  who  could  not  forgive  her  own 
wrongs,  was  she  to  count  so  certainly  on  for- 
giveness herself?  He  put  the  thought  aside. 
On  her  weak  woman's  head  the  curse  of  sin  had 
fallen,  crushing  her  life  into  the  dust.  Surely 
justice,  heaven's  justice  itself,  demanded,  even 
as  she  had  done,  that  the  sharer  of  her  sin 
should  share  its  curse  as  well !  Not  the  father's 
grief  itself  could  compare  with  the  hell  of  agony, 
remorse,  and  shame  that  this  poor,  tormented 
rag  of  womanhood  had  known.  Let  Giles 
but  see  his  child  again,  lost,  degraded  as  she 
was,  and,  seeing  her,  he  must,  he  would, 
forgive. 

Still  Madge  did  not  speak,  only  bowed  her 
head  yet  lower  over  her  child,  pressing  the 
little  form  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  stifling  her 
sobs  against  it.  Hugh  left  her  so,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  He  had  done  what  he 
could.  God  and  her  own  conscience  must  do 
the  rest. 
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He  stumbled  down  the  broken  stairway,  and 
out  of  the  court  into  the  narrow  street  beyond. 
Where  he  was  he  hardly  knew,  for  Madge  had 
threaded  her  way  as  he  followed  after  her 
through  a  whole  network  of  obscure  byways 
and  alleys  ;  but,  judging  from  the  direction  she 
had  taken,  he  could  not  be  more  than  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  railway  station  for  which  he  had 
been  bound  when  he  met  with  her.  The  train 
by  which  he  had  meant  to  travel  had  been  gone 
some  time.  It  was  the  last  there  was,  and 
there  was  nothing,  of  course,  now  to  be  done 
but  go  back  to  his  chambers  and  postpone  his 
journey  for  another  day. 

A  chance  policeman  whom  he  encountered  on 
his  beat  put  him  into  the  right  track,  and, 
shouldering  his  valise,  Hugh  plunged  along 
through  the  mud  and  slush  towards  his  destina- 
tion. The  rain  had  begun  to  fall  again.  Over- 
head and  underfoot  all  was  chill  and  damp  dis- 
comfort. He  hurried  through  it,  heavy  at  heart 
for  what  he  had  seen  and  learned  within  the 
last  half  hour  ;  too  keenly  in   sympathy  with 
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the  wrongs  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor 
bruised  creature  whom  he  had  left  behind  him, 
to  give  even  a  passing  thought  to  his  own  in- 
convenience and  delay.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him,  as  it  might  have  done  to  some  men,  to 
congratulate  himself  on  having  performed  a 
good  action.  Conscience  hardly  so  much  as 
whispered  to  him  that  it  was  a  good  one.  And 
yet  surely  the  angel,  whose  sad  unsleeping 
eyes  beheld  nightly  in  that  vast  sinful  city 
scenes  over  which  he  might  weep  as  he  recorded 
them,  inscribed  upon  his  page,  in  characters  of 
living  light,  that  deed  of  human  love  which  had 
made  the  midnight  darkness  bright  with  its 
Divineness  of  Compassion.  Its  Divineness.  Let 
us  not  lightly  use  the  word.  For  with  every 
deed  of  human  charity  the  spirit  of  the  Infinite 
Love  is  incarnated  afresh,  and  in  this  stricken, 
sorrowing  world  the  promise  of  the  Comforter 
is  in  so  far  fulfilled,  and  the  gift  which  man's 
Great  Lover  died  to  wTin  becomes  our  awn. 
Alas !  that  we,  who  are  bidden  thus  to  link  our 
nature  with  His  own,  should  close  our  eyes,  our 
hearts,  our  hands,  to  all  that  might  be  ours — 
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ihat  we.  in  the  temple  of  whose  bodies  the 
Christ  Himself  would  dwell,  should  welcome 
rather  as  our  guest  that  Spirit  of  Selfishness 
which  is  the  soul's  true  death  !  Oh  !  brothers, 
sisters !  you  who  feel,  and  how  few  do  not,  that 
in  this  sad  world  are  those  sadder  even  than 
yourselves,  how  long  will  you  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  and  leave  these  stricken  ones  to  their 
fate?  Oh!  believe  that,  as  you  stretch  forth 
succouring  hands  to  these  kindred  of  the  Lord's 
and  yours,  the  King  Himself  beholds.  Nay, 
veil  your  faces  at  the  thought  that  out  of  the 
eternal  splendour  you  shall  hear  His  voice,  in 
the  day  that  you  are  reckoned  with  concerning 
the  things  done  in  the  body  : 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me  /" 

Hugh  Beverley  was  not  a  man  who  went  about 
completely  and  comfortably  cased  in  the  full 
complement  of  nine  and  thirty  Articles,  where- 
with our  good  Mother  the  Church  would  fain  ap- 
parel her  obedient  sons.  He  had  stretched  and 
grown  considerably  since  the  days  when  creeds 
and   catechisms   fitted    easily  over   his  uncon- 
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scious  thought,  and  would  probably  have 
declined  altogether  to  assume  the  neatly-cut 
and  narrow  garments  of  logical  belief  Avhich 
are  regarded  by  some  as  the  necessary  inves- 
titure of  the  religious  Idea.  The  religion  which 
others  are  chiefly  concerned  to  theorize  about 
he  lived;  not  saying  much  about  it,  not  even 
claiming  for  it  the  "  reward  of  virtue,"  simply 
doing  the  duty,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  lay 
nearest  to  him ;  treading  underfoot  his  meaner 
self,  and  in  small  things  as  in  great,  setting,  by 
constant  habitude,  that  which  was  highest  in  his 
nature,  highest  also  in  his  life. 

Such  men  are  earth's  true  priests.  Walking 
this  world  in  common  garb,  distinguished  from 
their  fellows  by  no  sacerdotal  sign,  they  yet 
hold  out  to  us  the  sacred  cup,  full-filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  bid  us  drink 
with  them  of  it.  They  break  before  us,  in  each 
kindly  deed  they  do,  the  living  bread,  that 
which  alone  can  feed  the  soul.  For  only  by 
Love  can  the  true  life  be  nourished,  and  those 
best  lead  us  to  the  Christ  who  show  us  how  He 
.lived ;  those  best  reveal  to  us  the  mystery  of 
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His  Divineness  who  themselves  have  learned 
the  secret  of  all  divineness — the  Love  which  is 
willing  to  suffer  that  it  may  serve. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  JOURNEY  HOME. 


rFHE  sun  had  gone  clown  two  Lours  ago  or 
-*-  more,  and  the  moon,  near  the  full,  was 
riding  high  in  the  heavens.  The  sweeps  of 
moorland  above  Marholm  Chase  lay  cold  and 
still  beneath  the  quiet  light.  The  sough  of  the 
wind  through  the  heather,  and  the  ripple  of 
the  stream  in  the  valley  below,  hardly  dis- 
turbed the  silence  that  reigned  around.  The 
dew  was  falling  heavily,  soaking  the  fleeces  of 
the  little  black-faced  sheep  as  they  lay  huddled 
together  here  and  there  in  the  hollows,  and 
drenching  the  tangled  thickets  of  bracken,  and 
the  undergrowth  of  fern  and  blaeberry  that 
fringed  the  footpath  leading  up   the  hill  and 
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past  the  quarry-pits.  It  struck  damp  aud  chill 
through  the  thin  garments  of  a  woman  who  was 
tramping  wearily  up  the  steep  ascent.  She 
walked  as  if  she  were  footsore  as  well  as  tired, 
and  carried  wrapped  in  her  shawl  a  child  which 
seemed  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  for  her  feeble 
arms. 

It  was  Madge  Brown,  going  back  to  her 
father's  house,  and  taking  her  puny,  half 
famished  baby  with  her. 

"  Go  home,  Madge  !  Go  home  !  "  The  words 
had  kept  ringing  in  her  ears  as  she  sat  rocking 
to  and  fro  on  her  garret  floor  after  Hugh  had 
left  her  the  other  night.  Thoughts  of  her 
father,  of  her  cottage  home,  of  the  little  cham- 
ber with  the  roses  round  the  window,  where  she 
had  been  used  to  sleep  ever  since  she  was  a 
child,  came  flitting  past  her  in  the  moonlit  dusk, 
like  phantoms  beckoning  her  away.  The  home- 
sickness came  over  her  with  a  craving  that  she 
could  not  still.  One  sight  of  it  all  she  must 
have.  Just  once  to  see  the  old  familiar  place, 
to  warm  herself  at  the  great  wood  fire  upon  the 
hearth,  to  smell  the  roses  and  jessamine  that 
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climbed  over  the  cottage  porch.  Just  once  o 
look  on  her  father's  face  again,  even  though  it 
darkened  at  the  sight  of  her.  He  might  drive 
her  from  his  door ;  and  justly,  for  she  had 
brought  the  bitterness  of  death  into  his  life. 
He  might,  but  he  might  forgive  her  too.  She 
was  his  only  child,  and  he  had  loved  her  once. 
It  might  be  that  he  loved  her  still,  as  Mr. 
Beverley  had  said ;  loved  her,  despite  her  sin, 
even  as  she  loved  her  child. 

At  least,  if  he  could  not  forgive  her,  he  might 
let  her  sit  by  his  hearth,  and  eat  at  his  board 
again ;  and  that  would  mean  life  and  comfort 
for  the  baby.  It  mattered  little  for  herself;  but 
for  him  the  mother's  heart  within  her  hungered 
for  the  fresh  free  air,  the  food  and  warmth  and 
comfort  which  his  feeble  infancy  had  never 
known.  If  she  could  see  her  baby  plump  and 
well  and  smiling  in  her  face  again,  she  could 
bear  anything  for  herself,  even  to  live  under 
the  constant  shadow  of  her  father's  wrath  and 
scorn. 

She  had  sat  thinking  of  it  all,  yearning  for 
her  lost  home  again,  with  dumb,  dull  misery  of 
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longing,  until  the  moonbeams  had  crept  far 
across  the  floor,  and  the  sickly  dawn  looking  in 
showed  her  the  mouldering,  cobwebbed  timbers, 
the  naked  walls,  the  straw  bed  which  formed 
the  only  furniture  of  the  squalid  den  in  which 
she  dwelt.  What  better  was  it  all  than  the 
husks  that  the  swine  did  eat  ?  And  in  her 
father's  house  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said  to  herself.  And  she 
arose  and  went. 

The  money  that  Hugh  had  left  in  her  hands 
would  have  been  ample  for  her  needs,  had  she 
been  able  to  spend  it  all  upon  herself.  But 
there  were  arrears  of  rent  to  pay  ;  there  was  the 
pitiful  little  score  to  be  cleared  off  that  she  had 
run  up  at  the  baker's  shop  round  the  corner  of 
the  lane.  There  was  half-a-crown  that  she  had 
borrowed  of  a  fellow-lodger,  who  earned  a  living, 
God  knew  how  !  Steeped  through  with  shame 
and  degradation  as  she  was,  the  sense  of  honour 
was  keen  within  her  still.  She  would  rather 
risk  starvation  for  herself  again  than  go  away 
leaving  her  debts  unpaid.  But  when  all  was 
done,  she  had  barely  enough  remaining  to  take 

h2 
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a  third-class  ticket  to  Stretton  Moor,  the  rail- 
way station  nearest  to  Marholm.  The  clerk 
gave  her  a  few  pence  in  change,  and  with  them 
in  her  pocket,  and  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she  set 
out  on  her  journey. 

It  was  nearly  over  now.  She  was  climbing 
the  last  hill  that  lay  between  her  and  home, 
climbing  it  wearily  enough,  for  she  had  travelled 
on  foot  the  six  or  seven  miles  across  the  moor 
from  Stretton  station,  and  her  strength  was 
well-nigh  spent.  Just  at  first,  when  she  had 
got  out  of  the  stifling  railway  carriage  and 
struck  off  into  the  sandy,  gorse-fringed  lane 
that  led  on  to  the  moor,  the  keen  pure  air  had 
been  like  a  cordial  helping  her  along.  It  was 
so  fresh  and  sweet,  so  full  of  life  and  vigour. 
The  fragrance  of  the  heath  was  in  every  breath 
she  drew.  It  had  the  scent  of  home  in  it.  It 
felt  to  her  like  an  unspoken  welcome,  greeting 
her  as  soon  as  she  had  set  foot  on  her  native 
soil.  The  clear  autumn  sky  reddening  towards 
the  west  folded  down  so  peacefully  over  the 
lonely  landscape.  For  a  little  while  she  felt 
pure  and  peaceful  too,  as  if  she  had  left  her 
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wretchedness  and  remorse  and  fear  behind  her 
in  the  rolling  prison  that  had  brought  her  here, 
and  were  stepping  sunwards  now  with  a  heart 
lightened  of  its  heavy  load. 

Just  for  awhile  ;  but  weariness  soon  overtook 
her.  The  momentary  feeliug  of  exhilaration 
gave  place  to  languor,  and  languor  to  fatigue. 
The  sun  dropped  down  like  a  crimson  shield 
behind  the  hill.  The  mists  began  to  rise  in  the 
hollows.  The  air  grew  chill,  as  mile  after  mile 
she  journeyed  on ;  and  with  the  deepening  twi- 
light the  shadow  of  the  past  came  darkening 
over  her  again.  There  was  no  escape  from  it. 
It  hung  over  her  like  a  pall,  deadening  the  very 
life  within  her.  The  shadow  of  the  past! 
Merciful  heaven,  would  it  ever  be  lifted  on  this 
side  the  grave?  Was  there  no  way  by  which 
she  could  struggle  out  into  warmth  and  light 
and  the  glad,  free  air  again  ? 

The  road  up  the  moor  had  grown  steep  and 
rough.  Her  feet  were  sore  and  blistered  with 
the  miles  of  weary  travel.  At  every  few  paces 
of  the  steep  ascent  she  stopped  to  pant  for 
breath,   and  to  shift  the    burden  of  the  child, 
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which  lay  more  and  move  heavily  in  her  arms. 
Sometimes  she  felt  as  if  she  and  it  must  sink 
together  to  the  ground;  but  a  desperate  long- 
ing urged  her  on.     Just  a  little  further,  a  few 
more    fainting    steps,    and    she    would    reach 
a   turn   in   the   path,    whence   she   could   look 
down    over   the   hill-side   to   the  valley  where 
Marholm  lay,  and  catch   the   first    glimpse   of 
home    again.     She    dragged    herself  forward, 
some  fifty  yards  or  so,  to  the  summit  of  the 
slope,  and  then   stood   still   and   strained   her 
eyes   over   the   familiar  scene.     There  it  was, 
clear  and  still  in  the  moonlight,  just  as  she  had 
known  it  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  just  as  she 
had  seen  it  in  her  dreams  many  a  time,  lying 
under   the   mouldering    rafters    of    her    garret 
lodging.     She  could  just  catch  the  outline  of 
the  stone-coped  wall  that   girdled  the  Chase. 
There  was  the  dark,  dense  mass  of  woodland 
within  it;  the  church  tower  rising  beyond,  its 
brazen  vane  gleaming  bright  in  the  distance. 
There  were  the  white  fronts  of  the  houses  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  village ;   the  meadowed 
slopes  above  ;  the  seven  tall  poplars  that  grew 
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beside  old  Mr.  Burton's  farm,  a   landmark   for 
miles  around. 

Just  the  same !  Not  one  thiug  changed  of 
all  that  she  remembered.  There  were  the  swell- 
ing lines  of  moorland,  the  dark  sweeps  of  wood 
that  hid  the  roof  of  her  cottage  home,  and  the 
broad,  placid  moonlight  sleeping  over  all,  calm 
and  pure  and  full  of  peace.  But  the  sight 
brought  with  it  none  of  that  upspringing  glad- 
ness which  thrills  the  traveller's  breast,  and 
makes  his  weariness  pass  from  him  like  a  thing 
forgotten  and  unfelt,  as  he  nears  his  journey's 
end,  and  sees  the  "  golden  milestone  "  close  at 
hand,  and  thinks  of  the  warmth  and  welcome 
that  are  waiting  for  him  by  the  hearth  at 
home.  To  Madge,  the  sight  was  like  lifting 
the  face-cloth  from  the  dead.  The  very  calm 
of  the  landscape,  its  quiet  changelessness, 
struck  through  her  with  a  feeling  of  reproach 
and  pain.  It  wrung  her  heart  with  a  keener 
sense  of  the  gulf  that  lay  between  her  and 
those  long-past  happy  days,  when  she  used  to 
go  singing  about  her  work,  as  free  from  care 
as  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  that  built  their 
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nests  in  the  trees  outside  the  cottage  door  ; 
days  when  she  could  bear  her  father's  eye  upon 
her  without  shrinking  from  its  gaze ;  when  she 
could  walk  on  Sunday  mornings  bravely  by 
his  side  to  church,  proud  of  his  pride  in  her, 
lifting  her  head  as  fearlessly  as  any  girl  in  the 
village.  Her  poor  father!  who  had  cherished  her 
once  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  who  would  have 
felled  to  the  ground,  with  one  blow  of  his 
angry  arm,  the  man  who  had  dared  so  much 
as  breathe  a  word  against  her.  How  he 
must  have  groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  her 
shame  ! 

A  sick  pang  went  through  her  heart,  a  dull, 
numb  weight  of  hopelessness  and  pain.  She 
felt  as  if  even  now,  when  her  journey's  end 
was  almost  reached,  she  could  not  bear  to  go 
and  face  the  misery  that  she  had  caused.  And 
yet  she  craved  so  for  the  sight  of  home  ;  only 
once  to  see  it,  and  no  more.  If  she  could  but 
steal  unseen  across  the  threshold,  look  round 
just  once  on  the  old  familiar  things,  have  but 
one  sight  of  her  father's  face,  and  then  creep 
away  and  die ! 
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Die !  that  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
come  to  her  now.  The  only  thing.  For,  save 
through  the  door  of  death,  no  way  seemed  any 
longer  open  to  her  by  which  she  might 
escape  from  this  darkness  that  hedged  her 
round. 

Her  limbs  were  trembling  under  her.  The 
child  grew  heavier  in  her  arms.  There  was  a 
clump  of  heather  near  her.  She  sat  down  upon 
it,  dizzy  and  faint,  chilled  through  with  the 
damp  night  air,  and  leaned  back,  unconscious 
of  everything  but  her  own  inward  misery, 
against  a  grey  boulder,  draped  with  moss 
and  lichen,  which  reared  its  sturdy  bulk 
behind  her,  and  proffered  her  a  rude 
support. 

The  change  of  posture  disturbed  the  child, 
who,  drowsy  with  the  air,  had  slept  the  whole 
way  across  the  moor.  It  stirred  uneasily  upon 
her  lap,  and  uttered  a  restless  wail,  a  note  ot 
fretful  remonstrance  against  the  cessation  of 
the  motion  which  had  lulled  it  as  they  came 
along.  Madge  raised  herself,  obedient  to  the 
cry,  and  began  wearily  to  rock  the  baby  to  and 
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fro.  As  she  did  so,  she  noticed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  she  had  seated  herself  close  by  the 
brink  of  the  quarry-pit ;  so  near  that,  reaching 
aside,  she  could  have  touched  it  with  her  hand. 
She  had  halted  at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  just 
where  the  path,  winding  away  from  a  patch  of 
boggy  ground,  skirted  the  unguarded  edge  of 
the  wTall  of  rock,  which  at  this  point  fell  sheer 
down,  a  naked  precipice,  into  the  gulf  of 
gloom  below.  An  uncomfortable  place  to 
pass,  even  in  broad  daylight,  if  there  chanced 
to  be  a  strong  wind  blowing  off  the  moor.  A 
sudden  gust,  sweeping  over  the  bare  hill  top, 
wmere  there  was  nothing  to  break  its  force, 
might  take  a  traveller  unawares  ;  and,  if  he 
lost  his  footing,  or  stumbled  too  heavily,  there 
would  be  but  a  step  between  him  and  death. 

Madge  shivered  a  little  as  she  saw  how  near 
she  had  been  to  danger ;  and  instinctively  drew 
her  shawl  a  little  closer  round  the  child.  She 
had  forgotten  altogether,  in  her  eagerness  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Marholm,  that  she 
must  needs  pass  by  the  quarry-pit  before  she 
could  see  the   valley  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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hill.  She  remembered  it  now,  with  a  throb  of 
relief  at  feeling  the  firm  ground  still  beneath 
her  feet.  But  she  did  not  move  from  the  place 
where  she  was  sitting.  Her  whole  being  was 
too  limp  and  unstrung  with  exhaustion  and 
despair,  for  her  even  to  care  to  put  a  safer 
space  between  herself  and  danger.  She  went 
on  mechanically  rocking  the  child  upon 
her  breast,  swaying  herself  to  and  fro,  her 
eyes  fixed  in  a  dull,  unheeding  gaze  upon 
the  trenched  wall  of  rock,  clothed  with  dark 
masses  of  fern  and  brushwood,  which  rose 
from  the  depths  of  shade  below,  and  caught  the 
wan,  clear  radiance  that  flooded  the  steeps 
above. 

She  sat  still  at  last.  The  child  had  dropped 
asleep  again,  and  she  could  rest  her  weary  arm, 
and  lean  back  her  tired  head  against  the 
friendly  boulder.  A  stupor  was  creeping  over 
her.  She  felt  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to 
rouse  herself  to  any  further  effort.  A  long  time 
she  sat.  Half  an  hour  ;  an  hour.  It  must  have 
been  a  full  hour  since  she  sank  down  upon  the 
clump  of  heath  ;  for  the  moon,  which  had  been 
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looking  down  upon  her  then,  from  between  the 
topmost  branches  of  a  mountain  ash  that  had 
rooted,  itself  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  was  sailing 
far  above  it  now,  in  a  clear  expanse  of  sky. 

But  the  will  to  decide,  the  energy  to  move, 
were  deadening  within  her.  Her  strength  was 
all  gone;  she  could  not  force  aside  her  weari- 
ness to  toil  /forward  again.  And,  with  her 
strength,  her  courage  failed  her  too.  The 
gleam  of  hope  that  had  lured  her  like  a  phan- 
tom light  thus  far  on  her  journey  flickered  and 
went  out.  She  shrank  anew  from  the  meeting 
with  her  father.  She  dreaded  bringing  down 
the  tempest  of  his  wrath  upon  her  ;  dreaded 
the  thought  of  standing  before  him  with  the 
brand  of  shame  upon  her  face,  begging,  like 
the  outcast  that  she  was,  for  food  and  charity. 
Begging,  perhaps,  in  vain  ! 

She  must  do  it,  though,  or  beg  from  some 
one  else,  or  starve  again,  she  and  her  child  as 
well.  The  few  coppers  that  the  railway  clerk 
had  given  back  to  her  she  had  spent  for  food  as 
she  came  along.  A  piece  of  bread  in  her  pocket 
was  all  she  had  to  face  the  future  with.     For- 
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ward,  forward !  she  must  go,  and  drink  to  the 
dregs  her  bitter  cnp.  Forward,  and  at  once. 
The  friendly  night  might  hide  her  now,  but 
when  morning  came  concealment  would  be 
possible  no  longer.  Some  one  would  be  passing 
by  who  would  see  her  sitting  there,  and  know 
that  it  was  Madge  Brown  come  back  to  the 
home  that  she  had  left,  guilty  and  disgraced. 
At  daybreak  old  JafFray,  the  moor  shepherd, 
wTas  always  beating  about  after  the  sheep  that 
were  pastured  there.  He  would  be  sure  to  spy 
her  out  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see, 
and  then  all  Marholm  would  be  buzzing  with 
the  news. 

The  thought  was  intolerable  to  her.  It  stung 
her  to  a  sense  of  sharper  life  again.  Marholm 
was  still  the  world  to  her,  the  little  world  which 
alone  she  knew,  and  in  which  she  had  been 
known  ;  and  to  have  all  eyes  turned  upon  her 
shame  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
started  to  her  feet,  and  then  sank  down  again, 
her  limbs,  stiffened  and  trembling,  refusing  to 
support  her  weight.  Merciful  God  !  was  there 
no  way  of  escape  for  her?     None?     And  from. 
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anguished  depths  within  her  the  answer  seemed 
to  echo — 

None  ! 

Yes,  there  was  one,  and  it  was  close  beside 
her.     It  would  be  so  easy  to  die;  so  easy  ! 

She  turned  her  languid  eyes  towards  the  gulf 
of  darkness  that  went  deepening  down,  scarce 
a  pace  distant  from  where  she  sat.  A  single 
step,  a  moment's  pang,  and  rest  and  peace  and 
dreamless  sleep  were  hers.  There  was  a  pool 
at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry-pit.  There  used 
to  be,  long  ago,  before  she  went  away, 
and  it  must  be  there  still.  A  dark  and  stag- 
nant pool,  shadowed  by  a  thick  overhanging 
growth  of  briers  and  brushwood.  She  would 
He  there  quietly  enough,  safe  hidden  from  the 
most  prying  gaze.  No  one  would  think  of 
looking  for  her  there ;  and  from  shame  and 
hunger,  and  the  dread  of  her  father's  anger 
and  reproaches,  and  from  all  the  long  wretched- 
ness of  the  years  that  lay  before  her,  she  would 
be  safe.     Safe,  safe  ! 

Death  itself  was  hardly  in  her  thoughts  ;  the 
solemn  passage  of  the  soul   into    a  state  un- 
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known,  the  body  left  behind  to  corruption  and 
decay.  It  was  not  that  to  which  Madge  in  her 
despair  was  turning  now,  as  the  refuge  from  a 
life  that  had  become  a  load  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  She  pictured  herself  rather  lying  in  the 
gloom  below,  lifeless,  but  dimly  conscious  still; 
conscious  of  being  at  rest  and  safe,  no  shame- 
stricken  future  to  be  lived  through,  no  further 
punishment  to  be  endured  ;  safe  from  the  taunts 
of  scornful  tongues,  safe  from  the  dread  of  her 
father's  reproach  and  curse.  It  was  easy  to 
fancy  herself  stretched  there,  face  upward, 
under  the  dark  still  waters,  free  at  last  from 
the  disgrace  and  suffering,  the  remorse  and 
fears,  that  were  gripping  her  now  as  in  a  vice. 
The  step,  which  she  could  make  this  moment  if 
she  willed,  would  make  deliverance  sure.  A 
single  step,  and  to  take  it  would  be  so  easy, 
too! 

The  thought  soothed  her,  like  some  strong 
opiate,  lulling  the  intolerable  turmoil  of  agony 
within.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  fancy 
the  deed  already  done.  Then,  in  vague  vision, 
she  pictured  her  father  standing  by,  knowing 
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all,  and  now  that  she  was  dead,  moved  to  pity 
for  her  pain,  relenting  and  forgiving  her.  He 
would  surely  not  be  angry  with  her  then.  He 
would  forget  all  this  bitter  past,  and  remember 
only  how  he  used  to  love  her  once ;  and  think 
of  her  as  his  child,  his  own  Madge  again.  Her 
poor  father !  It  was  worth  dying  to  win  back 
to  that  again.  Worth  dying  for ;  when  living- 
was  as  hard  as  now  it  was  to  her,  and  dying- 
was  so  easy. 

But  there  was  time  enough  yet.  It  must 
want  five  or  six  hours  at  least  to  daybreak, 
when  old  Jaffray  with  his  dog  would  be  afoot, 
looking  up  the  sheep.  She  would  wait  awhile, 
and  by-and-by,  when  the  night  was  a  little 
further  spent,  and  the  moon  gone  down,  she 
would  make  the  plunge.  Make  it  quite  certain- 
ly. She  was  not  doubting  whether  she  would 
or  not;  but  she  need  not  make  it  yet.  Not 
just  yet.  She  would  wait  awhile — a  little 
while,  till  it  was  nearer  morning.  And  then — 
the  water  would  be  cold;  just  at  first,  but  it 
would  soon  be  over.  And  down  there  she 
would  lie  so  softly,  as  safe  and  still  as  now  she 
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lay  upon  the  heather,  her  head  upon  the  boulder 
stone,  face  upwards  to  the  stars.  Safe  and 
still !  Dark  and  cold  and  still.  And  it  would 
be  so  easy,  too,  and  the  edge  was  so  near.  By- 
and-by,  before  the  morning  broke. 

She  leaned  back  more  heavily  against  the 
thick  mossed  boulder.  A  drowsy  faintness  by 
degrees  crept  over  her.  Spent  as  she  had 
been  by  the  fatigue  of  her  long  day's  journey, 
and  her  weary  toiling  across  the  moor,  she  had 
yet  been  only  the  more  vividly  conscious 
hitherto  of  the  anguished  life  within.  But  now 
that  her  future  spread  peacefully  at  last  before 
her,  emptied  of  despair  and  dread,  nothing  any 
more  to  shrink  from,  except,  by-and-by,  that 
one  cold  plunge,  her  languid  frame  began  to 
yield  itself  to  the  combined  influences  of  lassi- 
tude and  rest ;  and  gradually  she  sank  into  a 
forgetful  dose,  that  deepened  presently  into 
sleep  itself. 

It  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes  or  so  that 
she  slept  ;  but  it  might  have  been  hours  for 
aught  she  knew,  so  perfect  had  been  her  lapse 
into  unconsciousness,  when  she  was  roused  by 
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the  child  stirring  against  her,  as  it  lay  folded 
in  her  arms,  and  uttering  its  feeble  moan.  In 
an  instant  she  was  awake  again,  soothing  and 
caressing  it,  stilling  it,  as  best  she  might,  from 
the  poor  fountain  of  her  breast.  And  in  an 
instant,  too,  thought  came  flashing  back,  and 
the  old  dread  panorama  of  remembrance  and 
resolve,  which  sleep  for  a  moment  had  hidden 
from  her  eyes,  was  staring  her  in  the  face 
afresh . 

Clouds  had  drifted  up  while  she  had  been 
sleeping  ;  the  moon  was  veiled  ;  earth  and  sky 
were  darkened ;  she  could  guess  no  longer  how 
far  the  night  was  spent.  But  before  morning 
that  cold  plunge  must  be  accomplished,  and 
the  gate  closed  for  ever  between  her  shrinking 
self  and  the  discovery  and  disgrace  and  misery 
that  else  awaited  her.  It  could  not  be  too 
soon  now.  Madge  felt  already  the  stronger  for 
her  sleep.  She  had  strengthened,  also,  her 
despairing  will.  She  sat  with  her  lips  pressed 
tight  together,  and  her  brows  contracted  to  a 
dark  straight  line,  facing  the  fate  which  each 
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moment   was   bringing    nearer    and    nearer  to 
her. 

A  little  longer  yet.  Just  a  little  longer ! 
Closer  and  closer  she  folded  her  arms  about 
the  suckling  that  lay  against  her  breast.  She 
could  not  tear  away  from  her  the  little  milky 
mouth,  whose  soft  warm  touch  made  life  for 
the  moment  seem  better  once  more  than  death. 
The  baby's  leisure  must  be  waited.  A  little 
while,  and  they  would  both  be  ready. 

She  bent  over  it  in  the  gloom,  trying  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tiny  face  that  had  been 
her  companion  through  so  many  dreary  days 
and  dark,  despairing  nights.  It  lay  a  pale 
shadow  there,  under  the  folds  of  the  rusty  black 
shawl  in  which  both  herself  and  the  child  were 
wrapped.  The  baby  face,  puny  and  pinched 
and  wan ;  with  the  pathos  of  infancy  upon  it, 
of  helplessness  and  innocence  ;  the  little  face,  to 
the  mother's  eyes  so  unutterably  sweet  and 
fair.  She  sat,  fixed  in  a  motionless  gaze,  her 
famished  soul  feeding  itself  on  the  sight  of  this 
one  sole  treasure  she  possessed  on  earth.     Her 
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own  miserable  life  was  worthless,  worse  than 
worthless  to  her  now  ;  but  her  child,  her  little 
helpless,  living  child,  lying  there  warm  against 
her  breast !  Could  she  rob  it  of  the  life  that 
she  had  given  it  herself? 

Through  all  her  veins  there  rushed  a  sudden 
tide  of  infinite,  yearning,  unutterable  love.  To 
die  were  easy  for  herself ;  but,  0  God  in  heaven  f 
could  she  drown  her  baby  too  %  She  gripped  it 
in  her  arms  with  a  passionate  embrace ;  she 
covered  its  face,  its  arms,  its  tiny  hands,  with 
hot  tears  and  kisses.  Then,  starting  to  her 
feet  with  a  fierce  impulse  of  resolve,  she  hurried 
down  the  path  as  if  she  were  fleeing  from  some 
phantom  terror. 

Away  from  that  dreadful  crag  !  Away  from 
the  temptation  that  had  been  well-nigh  too 
strong  for  her  wretchedness  to  resist !  On  she 
went,  down  the  steep  and  tangled  path.  She 
knew  it  well,  every  step  of  it.  Swiftly  on, 
planting  her  feet  surely,  though  in  haste,  her 
strength  renewed  by  the  intensity  of  her 
passionate  motherhood.  Linger  she  dare  not 
now.     She  must  go  home,  go  to  her  father,  beg 
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for  shelter  and  for  food,  brave  his  anger,  his 
sorrow,  his  reproach.  And  quickly,  too,  or  her 
resolution  might  fail  again  ;  and  only  through 
her  father  could  she  save  her  child. 

She  had  reached  the  wicket-gate  that  led  into 
the  Chase.  Locked !  But  she  knew  where,  a 
few  yards  further  down,  lay  the  lopped  trunk 
against  the  wall,  over  which  many  a  time  she 
had  climbed  and  let  herself  down  within,  setting 
her  foot  on  the  projecting  stone  which  seemed 
to  have  been  built  into  the  wall  on  purpose. 
She  found  it,  feeling  through  the  gloom ;  for 
here  under  the  trees  the  shadows  were  deeper 
than  on  the  open  heath.  With  one  arm  she 
held  her  baby  fast ;  with  the  other  she  steadied 
herself  upon  the  coping  of  the  wall,  and 
searched  with  her  foot  for  the  remembered 
stone.  She  found  it.  She  was  over,  safe  on 
the  ground,  standing  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Chase ;  the  scent  of  the  trees  was  about  her,  the 
whisper  of  the  crisping  leaves  sounding  in  her 
ears,  as  the  great  boughs  overhead  swayed 
themselves  in  the  light  autumnal  breeze.  She 
stretched  out  the  hand  that  was  free,  and  groped 
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her  way  through  the  thick  grass  and  brush- 
wood, and  among  the  clustered  saplings  and 
boles  of  beech  and  oak,  out  into  the  beaten 
track  that  led  straight  to  her  home. 
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STRAIGHT  home.  But  Madge  went  more  lin- 
geringly  now.  That  horrible  crag  was  far 
behind  her,  and  the  black  abyss,  and  the  stag- 
nant pool.  She  had  left  them  far  away  yonder 
on  the  naked  heath,  and  around  her  here  was 
the  shelter  of  the  woodland,  the  warm  pro- 
tecting gloom,  that  felt  grateful  to  her  senses 
as  she  passed  into  it  from  the  bleaker  air  with- 
out. Her  feet  fell  softly  on  the  mossy  path. 
Overhead  the  moonbeams  trickled  through  the 
roof  of  leaves,  for  the  clouds  had  drifted  apart, 
and  the  sky  was  clear  again.  The  silver  light 
lay  sparsely  on  dewy  moss  and  fern  and  tangled 
brier,  and  dappled  the  smooth  round  trunks  of 
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the  giant  beech-trees  that  stood  like  sentinels 
along  the  path.  In  all  the  air  was  that  whis- 
pering hush  that  fills  the  woods  at  night ;  and 
as  she  went  further  and  further  on,  nearing  her 
home  at  every  step,  surely  there  wafted  past 
her  the  old  familiar  odour  of  burning  peat,  borne 
through  the  woodland  from  the  fire  which  night 
and  day  blazed  or  smouldered  on  the  cottage 
hearth.  Keener  in  the  dewy  air  it  came,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  thousand  tender,  sad  associations, 
that  seemed  to  pass  through  sense  into  her 
inmost  soul. 

Home!  home!  All  the  past  seemed  coming 
forth  to  meet  her  as  she  smelt  the  peaty  fragrance. 
Home  !  her  heart  was  yearning  towards  it  in 
an  agony  of  tenderness  and  pain.  Home, 
home !  It  was  there  before  her  at  last.  She 
had  come  to  the  turning  in  the  path,  and  close 
before  her  now,  just  beyond  that  clump  of 
larches,  lay  the  warm  stream  of  light,  falling 
across  the  ground  from  the  cottage  casement. 

.Her  pulses  leaped  and  fell.  Her  breath  came 
chokingly.  She  trembled  and  crept  onward, 
shrinking   as    though   at  every  step    she    trod 
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upon  the  dead.  The  garden-gate  was  on  the 
latch.  She  kissed  her  child  and  softly  pushed 
the  little  wicket  open.  She  could  smell  the 
lavender  that  grew  beside  the  garden-path, 
sweet  in  the  dewy  night.  There  were  the  roses 
tossed  over  the  porch,  the  little  scarlet  ones  in 
glowing  clusters,  and  the  great  tea-rose  that 
blossomed  all  the  autumn,  gleaming  pale  in  the 
moonlight.  The  casement  was  uncurtained ; 
she  stole  towards  it  like  a  guilty  thing,  crouch- 
ing behind  the  vine  that  clambered  neglected 
and  un pruned  around  it,  and  with  beating 
heart,  and  breath  that  stayed  itself  upon  her 
lips,  looked  in. 

It  was  all  the  same.  Just  the  same  !  The 
old  houseplace  that  she  had  known  from  child- 
hood. There  were  the  buff-washed  walls,  warm 
in  the  flashing  firelight ;  the  great  oaken  press 
with  its  shining  brass  handles  ;  the  big  painted 
clock  in  one  corner,  the  corner  cupboard  in  the 
other,  with  its  glass  and  store  of  crockery,  the 
best  tea-things  and  the  four  glass  tumblers 
within.  There  was  the  settle  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth,  with  the   gay  cushion  that  she 
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had  wrought  herself;  and  there,  with  his  back 
to  the  window,  her  father  sat,  in  his  old  three- 
cornered  chair.  The  round  table  stood  before 
the  fire.  There  was  a  loaf  on  it,  and  a  jug,  and 
a  pewter  mug.  He  had  been  having  his  supper ; 
and  there  was  his  gun  reared  up  beside  him, 
ready  against  he  went  out.  The  shooting 
season  had  begun.  Madge  remembered  it  as 
she  saw  the  gun;  and  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  night  work  now  again. 

He  was  sitting  quite  still,  his  face  towards 
the  burning  logs,  his  broad  shoulders  bowed  a 
little,  his  head  drooped  forward  on  his  chest. 
His  hair  was  grey — quite  grey.  That  was  all 
the  change  she  saw.  It  had  been  a  little 
grizzled  before  she  went  away;  just  on  the 
temples,  nowhere  else.  But  it  was  grey  all 
over  now  ;  the  thick  black  thatch  of  hair.  Her 
poor  father!  Her  father  who  had  loved 
her  so  ! 

Madge  looked  till  she  could  bear  no  longer. 
She  turned  away,  and  crept  on  tiptoe  into  the 
porch.  The  cottage  door  was  standing  just  a 
little  ajar ;  on  the  latch,  as  the  garden-gate  had 
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been ;  and  through  the  chink  the  firelight 
streamed,  ruddy  and  warm,  into  the  dusk. 
The  baby  lay  sleeping  in  her  arms.  Madge  put 
the  shawl  aside,  and  kissed  it  again.  Her 
heart  was  torn  with  dread  and  longing  and 
remorse.  She  wanted  the  strength  that  only 
her  love  could  lend  ;  the  shield  that  only  the 
babe's  innocence  could  give.  She  pressed  its 
little  face  to  hers,  and  drew  a  long,  shivering, 
sobbing  breath.  All  the  past  wTas  in  that  sigh ; 
a  sigh  that  seemed,  as  it  spent  itself,  to  empty 
all  her  heart.  Her  father  was  there  within.  It 
was  for  her  baby's  sake ;  but,  0  God  !  what 
might  the  next  moment  be  ! 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  the  door,  pushed 
it  softly  open,  and,  like  a  pale  shadow,  passed 
within,  and  stood  still,  midway  on  the  cottage 
floor. 

"  Father !"  she  said,  in  a  faint  voice.  i(  It's 
me.  I've  come  home."  And  then  her  forces 
failed  her.  She  staggered  a  step  or  two,  and 
sank  down  upon  the  settle.  A  mist  swam  be- 
fore her  eyes.  Her  senses  seemed  passing  from 
her.      She  only   knew   that  she  was   gripping 
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her  baby  tighter  and  tighter  in  her  arms ; 
as  though  she  would  shield  herself  with  it 
from  the  bitter  words,  the  accusation  and  re- 
proach, that  she  dreaded  worse  than  death. 

She  need  not  have  feared.  Accusation  there 
was  none  for  her,  nor  reproach,  nor  bitterness 
of  speech.  Her  father  did  not  even  speak.  He 
sat  silent,  grasping  the  arms  of  his  chair,  look- 
ing at  her  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  presently,  as  if  to  himself. 
u  It's  no  dream  this  time.  Mother,  here's  our 
Madge  come  home.  I  knew  thou  would,  my 
lass.  I  knew  thou  would !"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  And  then  he  sat  silent  again, 
gazing  at  her,  as  if  some  spell  were  on  him. 

There  was  no  hint  of  anger  in  his  voice. 
The  father's  heart  spoke  through  it.  Unsubdu- 
able  love,  unsubduable  grief  alone  were  there. 
Madge  felt  it.  She  had  steeled  herself  against 
his  wrath.  For  the  sake  of  her  child,  to  save 
its  baby  life,  she  would  have  clenched  her 
teeth  and  listened  even  to  her  father's  curse. 
But  this  patience  of  waiting  love  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Her  heart  seemed  wrenched 
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asunder.  It  was  as  if  the  long  anguish  that 
she  had  caused  him  was  being  forced  on  her 
in  one  intolerable  pang.  If  suffering  alone 
could  have  availed  to  wash  away  her  stain, 
surely  from  that  moment  the  poor  sinner  had 
been  clean ! 

She  slid  down  from  the  settle,  and  fell 
crouching  at  his  feet  upon  the  hearth. 

"Father,  father!"  she  moaned.  "Don't! 
For  God's  sake,  don't !  I  had  rather  you 
wrould  kill  me  than  speak  like  that.  I  don't 
deserve  it." 

"  No,  my  lass !  No,"  said  the  keeper,  in  a 
voice  strangely  soft  and  tender.  "  There's 
no  talk  about  deserving.  Thou's  come  back 
home,  and  that's  enough,  both  for  me  and 
thee." 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  drew  her  towards 
him  till  her  head  rested  on  his  knees.  Then  he 
bent  lower,  and  gathered  her  and  the  child  to- 
gether in  his  arms. 

"  Kiss  me,  Madge !"  he  said. 

She  lifted  her  face,  that  haggard  face,  with 
the  brand  of  shame   upon  it,  and  kissed  him 
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silently.  She  felt  his  tears  upon  her  cheeks, 
mingling  with  her  own,  as  the  dark  rough  face 
touched  hers.  Divineness  of  love  was  there. 
Divineness  of  sorrow  too. 

"  Father,"  she  moaned  again.  "  Forgive  me, 
oh,  forgive  me !" 

He  folded  her  yet  closer  to  him,  poor  rag  of 
womanhood  as  she  wras,  with  her  morsel  of  a 
babe  nestled  at  her  breast ;  all  the  fatherhood 
within  him  hungering,  yearning  over  the  child 
whose  shame  and  sin  had  pierced  him  to  the 
heart. 

''My  lass!"  he  cried,  his  strong-knit  frame 
trembling,  and  his  voice  choked  with  the 
passion  of  his  love.  "  Thou's  never  been  aught 
else  but  forgiven.  Thy  father's  been  waiting 
for  thee  since  ever  thou  went  away.  Day 
and  night  the  door  has  been  on  the  latch  for 
thee  to  find  it  open  ;  and  the  fire  kept  in  on 
the  hearth,  to  be  warm  against  thou  came  back 
home.  Oh,  Madge,  my  lass  !  what  made  thee 
stay  so  long  ?" 

Peace  !     There  was  peace  agaiD,  and  forgive- 
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ness  after  wrong,  and  after  storm  the  haven 
reached.  What  were  the  fatted  calf  to  this,  and 
the  ring  and  the  festal  robe  ?  For  all  the 
father's  heart  was  hers  as  he  clasped  the  wan- 
derer in  his  arms.  And  by  the  cottage  hearth 
that  night  was  love,  stronger  than  the  bride- 
groom's for  his  bride ;  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
mother  for  her  babe — The  love  that,  stung  and 
wounded  to  the  death,  had  lived  through  all, 
had  conquered  and  forgiven  all — The  great 
Father-love,  likest  of  all  earthly  things  to  that 
other  and  diviner  Love,  of  whose  depth  and 
fulness  those  know  the  most  who  have  suffered 
and  repented  and  have  been  forgiven  most ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  WEDDING. 

TT  is  hard  to  tell  who  suffers  most :  the  man 
**■  who  knows  that  he  must  go  through  life 
severed  from  the  one  woman  whom  he  loves,  or 
the  woman  who  sees  stretching  before  her, 
through  all  time  to  come,  long  years  spent  by 
the  side  of  him  to  whom  she  is  bound  by  chains 
of  duty  only,  not  of  love. 

As  the  promised  wife  of  Pelham  Elphinstone, 
and  the  lady-elect  of  the  Priory  estates,  Mar- 
jory put  behind  her  every  thought  that  might 
interfere  with  her  acceptance  of  the  lot  that  she 
had  chosen.  No  backward-looking  glance  was 
ever  suffered  to  those  summer  evenings  in  the 
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dear  old  rectory  garden,  when  Mr.  Beverley, 
coming  in  as  the  shadows  grew  long  upon  the 
grass,  had  made  the  twilight  hours  seem 
sweeter  than  all  the  day  besides.  Even  the 
portrait  of  herself — "Enid  "  in  her  faded  dress — 
she  never  looked  at.  It  hung  in  the  Blue  Parlour, 
in  the  place  that  had  remained  empty  ever  since 
the  picture  of  Edith  Elphinstone  had  been 
removed  years  ago  by  the  Squire ;  but  scarcely 
once  since  her  return  from  Rome  had  she  so 
much  as  lifted  her  eyes  to  it.  It  was  better 
not.  There  was  too  much  to  remember  if  she 
did,  and  Pelham  was  very  good  to  her.  Over 
and  over  she  said  that  to  herself.  She  forced 
herself  to  think  it.  By-and-by,  in  time,  per- 
haps, she  would  grow  used  to  the  constant 
presence  that  moved  her  only  to  reluctance 
now.  Custom  would  make  it  easier  to  bear, 
and  the  good  would  still  remain.  Life  could 
never  be  much  of  a  joy  to  her  ;  but  surely  she 
had  done  well  to  resolve  that  her  pale  grey 
days  should  be  made  to  bring  a  blessing  to 
others  at  least,  if  no  longer  to  herself. 

And  yet  how  different  it  might  have  been ! 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  It  might  have  been."  Sadder  words  none  can 
say.  Marjory  closed  her  lips  upon  them,  and 
set  herself  steadily  to  plan  the  good  that  yet 
might  be.  Not  joy  of  her  own.  Alas  !  that 
never  could  be  now ;  but  in  a  hundred  ways  she 
was  beginning  already  to  see  around  her  the 
fruit  of  her  sacrifice  of  self,  in  the  bettering  of 
the  tenants  and  cottagers  on  the  Squire's  estate. 
There  would  be  no  more  deaths  from  dirt  and 
bad  drainage  in  those  once  wretched  hovels  at 
the  Low  Flats.  The  dilapidated  dwellings  had 
all  come  down,  and  in  their  place  stood  now  a 
dozen  trim  cottages,  each  with  its  little  plot  of 
garden  ground,  its  comfortable  "  houseplace," 
its  neat  chambers,  and,  best  of  all,  its  perennial 
supply  of  pure  sparkling  water  that  had  been 
brought  down  at  some  cost  from  a  fine  spring 
which  welled  up,  half  a  mile  or  more  distant, 
above  a  steep  crag  on  the  moorland  side. 

It  had  been  a  terrible  pull  up  that  rocky  bank 
for  the  poor  folks  in  the  summer  drought,  when 
the  ditch  was  dry,  for  every  pailful  of  water 
that  they  wanted.  But,  winter  or  summer,  not 
a  drop  fit  to  drink  was  to   be  had  unless  they 
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clambered  for  it  to  the  distant  spring.  No 
wonder  that  fever  had  haunted  those  cottages 
at  the  Low  Flats ;  no  wonder  the  children  sick- 
ened and  died  off,  half  poisoned  as  they  were, 
or  that  the  men  were  driven  to  the  beer-house 
to  quench  their  thirst.  Marjory  knew  well  that 
those  twelve  cosy  cottages,  housing  now  as 
many  families  in  decency  and  comfort,  had  not 
been  there  but  by  way  of  pleasing  her,  and  she 
laid  the  smiles  and  blessings  of  the  grateful 
cottagers  as  balm  to  the  soreness  of  her  heart. 
Life  would  not  be  barren  of  content  if  she  could 
see  smiling  faces  and  thriving  homes  on  the 
Priory  estate,  instead  of  the  sickliness  and 
squalor  that  had  met  her  everywhere  when  first 
she  began  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the 
poor  among  her  uncle's  tenants. 

And  yet  the  young  heart  cannot  quite  be 
filled  with  the  doing  of  duty  only.  Marjory 
might  shut  her  eyes  as  resolutely  as  she  would 
to  the  fair  imaginings  that  once  had  been. 
Through  the  closed  lids  the  dream  of  beauty 
came  sometimes ;  only  to  leave  her  with  an 
achiug  sense   of  a  want  that  might  be  dulled 
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by  time,  but  never  could  be  satisfied.  Life  was 
meant  for  happiness  ;  happiness  of  its  own  as 
well  as  that  of  others.  And  though  to  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  the  blessed  guerdon 
of  content  be  given,  yet  content  is  not  joy. 
Something  has  been  left  out,  which,  let  the 
heavenly  life  be  what  it  may,  makes  the  earthly 
one,  to  the  sweetest  soul,  discrowned  and  in- 
complete. 

Marjory  found  it  none  the  easier  to  look 
bravely  onwards  in  that  everyone  else  seemed 
to  find  such  cause  for  congratulation  in  her 
approaching  marriage.  The  old  Squire,  it  is 
true,  was  as  little  liked  as  a  man  could  be ;  but 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  expectation  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  young  heir 
came  into  the  estate  which  had  been  nursed  for 
him  Avith  such  avaricious  care  ;  and  Pelham, 
everywhere,  was  as  popular  as  his  father  was 
the  reverse.  There  was  such  an  easy  gaiety 
about  him,  such  a  fascinating  frankness  in 
his  way  of  turning  off  small  flatteries  of  speech 
or  look,  that,  considering  what  a  dearth  there 
was     in    the    neighbourhood    of   young    men 
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who  were  agreeable  and  eligible  too,  most 
people  were  of  opinion  that  Miss  Elphinstone 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  her  engagement. 
So  affable,  too,  to  those  beneath  him  ;  alwa}'s 
speaking  to  even  the  humblest  cottager  with 
as  much  urbanity  of  manner  as  he  would  use 
to  any  gentleman  of  his  own  station ;  and  as 
free  with  his  promises,  though,  of  course,  per- 
formance was  not  yet  within  his  power,  as  he 
was  with  any  loose  coin  which  he  might  chance 
to  have  about  him.  No  wonder  the  poorer  folk, 
the  labourers  and  small  tenants  on  the  estate, 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  "  Miss 
Marjory  "  should  dispense  the  bounties  of  the 
Priory  House,  and  the  "young  Squire"  bear 
rule  in  his  father's  stead. 

Miss  Millicent  had  misgivings  when  she  saw 
how  quietly,  how  very  quietly,  her  niece  took 
the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  that  were 
pressed  upon  her ;  and  with  what  grave,  un- 
smiling eyes  the  girl  watched  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding.  Since  Miss  Millicent's 
arrival  at  the  Priory,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
time  fixed  on  for  the  marriage,  the  thought  had 
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crossed  her  mind  at  times  that  Marjory  might 
perhaps  be  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  others,, 
rather  than  following  her  own  in  the  matter- 
As  to  Pelham  himself,  his  behaviour  was  all  that 
could  be  wished:  deferential  and  debonnaire,  and 
marked  by  a  thousand  petits  soins.  But,  now 
that  she  saw  the  young  people  continually  to- 
gether, Miss  Millicent  could  not  help  fancying 
that  Marjory's  manner  was  just  a  little  too  dis- 
tant and  indifferent  for  a  girl  who  was  happy 
in  her  lover. 

Once,  however,  when  the  good  aunt  would 
have  guardedly  approached  the  subject,  Mar- 
jory waived  it,  with  that  quiet  air  which  had 
grown  upon  her  of  late. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Millicent,"  she  said,  kissing  the 
placid  brow,  "  it  is  not  my  way  to  be  demon- 
strative, and  Pelham  does  not  expect  it  from 
me.  I  care  for  him  as  much  as  I  should  ever 
be  likely  to  care  for  anyone  else.  Do  not  be 
afraid  for  me.  I  am  quite  content.  But  we 
will  not  talk  about  it,  please.  I  have  given  my 
promise,  and  even  if  I  wished  to  break  it  I  could 
not  do  so  now." 
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And,  indeed,  to  have  drawn  back  now  from 
her  engagement  to  her  cousin,  except  by  some 
such  desperate  wrench  as  that  which  long  ago 
had  freed  sweet  Edith  Elphinstone  from  hers, 
would  have  been  no  easy  thing.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage  were  going  on 
apace.  It  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  wedding,  as 
quiet,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  could  possibly  be, 
consistently  with  the  importance  of  the  event. 
There  were  no  relations  on  either  side  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  invite,  and  the  state  of  the 
old  Squire's  health,  for  he  was  still  a  prisoner 
in  his  room,  formed  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
filling  the  house  with  guests  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Two  bridesmaids — only  two — had 
been  chosen  ;  twin  daughters  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  next  parish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooke  were 
coming  down,  the  former  to  act,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  as  proxy  for  the  Squire  in  giving 
the  bride  away  ;  and  two  young  men,  friends  of 
Pelham's,  had  been  asked  to  pair  off  with  the 
bridesmaids. 

These  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Daylmer,  who  was  staying  now  at  the  Priory 
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to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
wedding,  and  to  give  her  help  and  counsel  in 
preparing  that  necessaiw  adjunct,  the  bride's 
trousseau. 

But  the  smallness  of  the  bridal  party  was  by 
no  means  the  measure  of  the  excitement  caused  in 
Marholm  by  the  approaching  event.  The  whole 
village  was  alive  with  expectation.  The  buzz 
of  talk  was  tremendous.  All  the  princesses  in 
Europe  might  have  been  married  together  with- 
out causing  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  affectionate 
stir  which  the  prospects  of  "Miss  Marjory's" 
nuptials  with  the  young  Squire  produced.  The 
good  wives  were  looking  up  their  stores  of 
everything  which  might  be  made  to  do  duty 
for  bunting  when  the  auspicious  day  arrived. 
Mr.  Marple  replenished  his  stock  of  coloured 
calicoes,  in  anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  de- 
mand for  flags  and  streamers.  Already  a  rustic 
committee  had  been  formed  to  plan  the  decora- 
tions for  the  church  and  village.  Arches  of 
flowers  and  evergreens  were  talked  of,  to  be 
put  up  at  intervals  across  the  route  by  which  the 
bridal  party  would  reach  the  village ;    and  at 
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least  half  a  dozen  banners  were  in  process  of 
preparation,  on  which  u  Blessings  on  the 
Bride,"  "Long  Life  and  Happiness,"  and  other 
devices,  were  being  elaborately  stitched  in 
letters  of  portentous  size. 

Marjory  knew  something  of  it  all ;  for 
though  the  preparations  of  course  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  secret,  and  intended  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  surprise  on  the  wedding-day,  still 
a  secret  which  is  being  kept  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  village,  small  boys  and  little  girls  includ- 
ed, is  apt  to  ooze  out,  and  enough  came  to  her 
ears  to  make  her  aware  that  all  Marholm  was 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

Everything  seemed  tinged  with  bridal  pre- 
paration ;  every  day  brought  some  new  gift  or 
congratulation.  A  thousand  cords  were  tighten- 
ing round  her,  binding  her  to  the  lot  that  she 
had  chosen.  She  dared  not  suffer  herself  to 
think.  She  could  only  close  her  eyes,  and, 
benumbed  at  heart,  go  forward  steadily  to  meet 
the  fate  which  she  had  almost  ceased  to  dread, 
but  could  never  learn  to  love. 
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AT     HOME    AGAIN. 


GILES  had  his  child  again.  Bruised,  broken, 
trampled  on,  scarred  with  suffering,  with 
shame  and  sin,  she  was  still  his  own  ;  nay,  the 
more  his  own  in  that  others  had  cast  her  out. 
The  humble  cottage  became  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  obscure,  unnoticed  tragedies  which, 
rightly  understood,  interpret  for  us  some  of  the 
saddest  and  profoundest,  as  well  as  the  divinest 
mysteries  of  life. 

"  Like  as  a  father  'pitieth  his  children." 

Simple  words  !     Sweetest  in  all  the  record  of 

prophetic  speech.     For  there  is  no  love  like  that 

of  a  father  for  his  suffering,  repentant,  forgiven 

child.     Wherever  in  this  saddened,  sin-stained 
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earth  that  love  is  seeD,  there,  in  poor  human 
guise,  the  Eternal  Fatherhood  reveals  itself; 
there  we  have  the  earnest  and  the  proof  of  the 
divine,  inalienable  affiliation  of  our  humanity  to 
God.  Deep  inset,  bound  in  the  very  core  of  the 
father-heart,  is  this  burden  of  love  for  the  life 
that  has  issued  from  its  own  ;  a  burden  that  no 
anguish  can  force  it  to  cast  down,  no  lapse  of 
time  unloose.  Let  theologians  in  conclave 
enunciate  as  they  will,  and  from  the  dross 
and  dust  of  our  mingled  nature  create  for  them- 
selves the  image  of  a  vengeful  deity,  who,  for 
the  poor  mistakes  and  sins  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.  will  thrust  his  children  into  the  tor- 
ments of  an  endless  hell — the  heart  of  man  will 
still  revolt ;  the  soul  will  cry  out  against  the 
ghastly  threat.  Xot  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  clothed  on  with  earthly  pride  and 
passion,  do  we  behold  the  unseen  Good.  But 
where  humanity  is  at  its  best,  there  the  Great 
Father  reveals  himself;  there,  through  the 
might  and  lastingness  of  human  love,  dimly  we 
discover  the  almightiness  and  everlastingness  of 
that  which  is  divine. 
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Poor  Giles  !  with  his  rough  outside,  his  fustian 
coat  and  grizzled  brows,  his  hard  brown  hand 
and  iron-locked  muscles,  and  eyes  that  follow 
with  ceaseless  tenderness  the  child  whose 
shame  has  bowed  him  to  the  ground.  In  that 
rugged  figure,  cast  in  nature's  rudest  mould, 
we  see  a  true  Defender  of  the  Faith — that  faith 
which  holds  fast  by  the  Eternal  Love,  and 
refuses  to  let  go,  for  one  solitary  soul  which 
God  has  made,  the  final  trust  that,  as  from  Him 
it  came,  so  to  the  Father-heart  one  day  it  will 
return. 

Of  the  dark  and  dreadful  past  which  lay 
between  her  flight  from  home  and  her  return, 
Madge  never  spoke,  and  Giles  made  no  inquiry. 
Their  lips  were  sealed  upon  it  utterly  to  one 
another.  To  him  she  had  been  dead  and  was 
alive  again ;  but  what  the  horrors  of  the  tomb 
had  been,  a  silence  that  neither  of  them  broke 
concealed.  Only  the  little  unfathered  babe 
whom  the  miserable  mother  had  brought  back 
with  her  was  witness  to  them  both  that  that 
long  black  night  of  agony  and  desolation  and 
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despair  had  been  no  ghastly  dream,  but  a  reality 
more  dread  and  ghastly  still. 

Poor  little  innocent !  with  its  peaked  and 
puny  face  ;  none  of  the  charm  of  infancy  about 
it,  wasted  and  feeble,  and  with  that  indescrib- 
ably pathetic  look  upon  its  tiny  features  wThich 
one  sees  only  in  a  babe  that  has  lain  beneath  a 
breaking  heart,  and  been  nourished  from  a 
fount  of  bitterness  and  woe. 

Yet  the  little  life  wras  dear,  and  to  the  mo- 
ther's eyes  the  baby  face  was  fair.  She  would 
sit  for  hours  watching  it  as  it  lay  in  her  lap,  her 
eyes  softening  as  they  rested  on  it,  and  her  lips 
melting  almost  into  a  smile  to  feel  the  little 
fingers  closing  over  hers,  or  the  milky  mouth 
warm  against  her  breast.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  only  through  her  child  and  for  it  could  Madge 
be  truly  said  to  live.  That  wild,  despairing 
effort  to  reach  her  home  had  exhausted  the 
little  force  which  misery  and  want  had  left 
behind.  The  long  tramp  across  the  moor,, 
her  body  faint  with  fatigue,  her  heart  torn 
with   remorse   and   dread,    the   agony   of  that 
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first  moment  of  return,  and  then  the  shock  of 
infinite  relief,  the  sudden  loosing  of  the  stran- 
gling cord,  had  been  together  more  than  the 
bruised  and  feeble  spirit  could  sustain. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  return  was  past, 
that  hour  of  anguished  joy  when  for  both  of 
them  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were 
discovered,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  face  to  face,, 
the  father  and  his  outcast  child  had  met,  an 
apathy  which  nothing  seemed  able  to  disturb, 
had  settled  down  upon  her.  The  household 
tasks  that  had  been  hers  in  the  old  happy  time 
were  taken  up  again,  but  in  a  dull,  mechanical 
way  that  accomplished  its  object  without  any 
sign  of  interest  in  the  end  attained.  Nothing 
was  left  undone.  Day  by  day  the  cottage 
gathered  back  its  old  aspect  of  well-kept  com- 
fort and  spotless  cleanliness.  Giles  had  done 
his  best  about  the  place  during  the  desolate 
months  gone  by.  He  was  handier  than  most 
men  in  such  matters,  for  his  years  of  widow- 
hood, while  Madge  was  still  a  child,  had  taught 
him  an  amount  of  self-help  in  household  affairs 
not  common  in  the  nobler  sex ;  except,  indeed, 
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on  shipboard,  where,  by  necessity  compelled, 
our  brave  British  tars  prove  that  such  feminine 
arts  as  cooking,  scrubbing,  and  the  humbler 
kinds  of  needlework,  are  by  no  means  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  capacity.  The  hope  had 
never  failed  him  that  some  day  his  girl  would 
come  back ;  and,  when  she  did,  he  wanted  the 
home  to  look  as  she  had  left  it.  Yet  somehow, 
despite  all  his  efforts,  things  had  slipped  out  of 
gear,  and  quietly,  with  listless  labour,  Madge 
took  up  the  task  of  bringing  them  back  to  their 
pristine  state. 

The  great  oaken  press  and  cumbrous  delf- 
rack,  the  chairs  and  tables  that  two  generations 
of  housewives  had  waxed  and  polished,  shone 
again  as  they  were  wont  to  do  when  Madge's 
pride  had  been  to  see  her  face  reflected  in  them 
as  she  rubbed.  The  red-tiled  floor  was  sanded 
in  the  same  pattern  as  of  old.  The  meals  were 
prepared  and  spread  with  a  dainty  care  to 
wThich  Giles  had  been  long  unused.  Every- 
where the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand,  like  the 
soft  lining  of  a  nest,  might  be  seen  and  felt 
again.     But   it   was  hard   work  now.     Madge 
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suffered  as  she  wrought.  The  housewifely 
skill  remained,  but  her  wasted  limbs  had  lost 
their  strength.  With  many  a  break  and  pause 
she  struggled  on ;  now  to  catch  her  failing 
breath,  now  to  rest  her  wearied  arms  or  press 
her  hand  on  her  aching  side.  But  it  was  only 
when  her  father  was  out  that  she  tied  herself  to 
her  task.  She  shrank  with  covert  dread,  as 
though  it  had  been  some  fresh  fault  or  shame, 
from  his  discovering  how  much  it  cost  her  now  to 
do  for  his  daily  comfort  what  had  been  so  easy 
to  her  once.  When  he  came  in  she  would  take 
her  child,  and  hide  her  weariness  in  caress- 
ing it. 

The  wicker  cradle,  in  which  Madge  herself 
had  once  been  rocked,  had  been  brought  down  -r 
and  there,  while  the  mother  wrought  on  with 
slow,  unceasing  toil,  lay  the  child  whose  little 
life  seemed  to  be  the  fountain  from  which  her 
own  was  drawn. 

It  throve  apace  in  the  pure  country  air. 
Even  a  week  had  visibly  changed  its  looks. 
It  fed  and  slept  and  woke  to  feed  again.  The 
low,    monotonous   wail   had   ceased;  the  little 
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wan  face  already  was  losing  its  sickly  hue ;  and 
the  tiny  limbs  beginning  to  grow  firm  under 
the  mothers  touch.  The  child  would  live,  and 
not  die ;  and,  as  Madge  watched  its  reviving 
looks,  anew  joy  trembled  round  her  heart;  a 
joy  that  nourished  a  new  pain. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

CHURCH  BELLS. 

"I TADGE  had  been  at  home  for  a  full  week  or 
-*-'-*-  more,  and,  whether  any  whisper  of  her 
return  had  been  buzzed  abroad  or  not,  there 
were  no  signs  to  show  that  any  of  the  Marholm 
folk  were  aware  of  it  as  yet.  She  had  seldom 
stirred  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  cottage, 
and  then  only  into  the  little  plot  of  garden 
ground,  to  let  her  baby  feel  the  sunshine  and 
breathe  the  fresh,  piny-scented  air.  But  out- 
side the  gate  she  had  never  gone.  Morning 
and  evening  her  father  fetched  the  water  from 
the  spring.  It  was  the  one  task  which  used 
to  be  hers  that  Madge  had  not  taken  up  again. 
And   once   he    had   been   to   Marholm,   to  the 
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Tillage  shop  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  strange 
thing,  indeed,  if  Giles  Brown  had  spoken  his 
daughter's  name,  or  so  much  as  volunteered 
a  word  to  anyone  of  matters  that  concerned 
himself. 

No  one  ever  came  to  the  cottage  now. 
Even  Joshua  Duffill,  whose  regularly  re- 
curring visits  formed  a  connecting  link  between 
the  most  sequestered  and  the  more  frequented 
houses  in  the  district,  had  dropped  it  from  his 
rounds.  The  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen 
during  the  early  weeks  of  autumn,  hindering 
the  harvest  sadly,  had  flooded  the  brook  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moor,  so  that  there  were 
few  passers-by,  except  from  the  one  or  two 
solitary  homesteads  that  were  dotted  about  in 
the  hollows.  Only  the  chiming  of  the  Marholm 
bells,  borne  on  the  wind  over  the  tree-tops  in 
the  Chase,  brought  tidings  of  the  outer  world 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage. 

In  a  straight  line  Marholm  church  was  two 
miles  away ;  so  that  only  when  the  wind  was 
in  the  west  could  the  sound  be  heard.  It 
had   changed   into    that  quarter    since   Madge 

l2 
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came  home.  On  the  second  Sunday  after  her 
return,  as  she  sat  in  the  cottage  porch  with 
her  baby  on  her  lap,  the  full  peal  suddenly 
came  streaming  sweet  and  soft  upon  the 
breeze ;  now  for  a  moment  more  faintly 
heard,  and  then  ringing  clearly  out,  till  all 
the  sun-filled  air  was  quivering  with  the 
sound. 

Madge  sat  and  listened.  The  sweet  sound 
pierced  her  like  a  pain.  A  thousand  memories 
were  tangled  in  those  chimes  ;  memories  of 
days  that  seemed  now  far  off  as  in  a  dream  ; 
days  when  she  had  walked  with  her  father  to 
church,  the  music  of  the  bells  keeping  them 
company  all  the  way,  till  out  of  the  green  still- 
ness of  the  wood  they  passed  to  the  greetings 
of  their  neighbours  on  the  village  green. 

Those  Sunday  mornings  long  ago,  with  their 
restfulness  and  pleasant  stir,  how  glad  and 
peaceful  they  had  been !  marked  out  from  all 
other  mornings  of  the  week,  threaded  like 
pearls  on  memory's  string,  one  after  another, 
stretching  away,  far  back  to  those  childish 
days  when  her  father  used  to  carry  her  in  his- 
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strong  arms  the  long  two  miles  through  the 
Chase,  setting  her  down  when  they  reached  the 
village  to  patter  by  his  side  to  church.  And 
with  thoughts  of  bygone  Sundays,  thoughts 
of  the  good  Canon,  too,  came  streaming  down 
the  wind,  mingled  with  the  chiming  of  the  bells. 
She  seemed  to  hear  sounding  in  her  ears  the 
very  tones  of  his  voice,  breaking  the  hush  in 
church  as  he  uttered  the  words  with  which  he 
so  often  began  the  service — 

rt  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say 
unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and 
before  thee." 

She  saw  it  all  again  ;  the  high,  oak-raftered 
roof,  the  windows,  with  their  bits  of  coloured 
glass  among  the  diamonded  panes,  which, 
when  the  sun  shone,  made  patches  of  blue  and. 
crimson  light  on  the  buff-washed  walls.  She 
saw  the  great  chancel-arch,  with  the  angel  face 
upon  it ;  the  crumbling  black  rood-screen  ;  the 
little  side-chapel  by  the  Castle  pew,  with  the 
faded  old  picture  on  the  wall,  of  the  Holy  Babe 
in  his  mother's  arms,  which  some  people  said 
was  Popish,  and  ought  not  to  be  there.     There 
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were  the  tall  oak  pews,  with  all  the  Marholm. 
people  in  them,  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin. 
And  then,  falling  on  the  silence,  the  solemn, 
deep-toned  voice,  so  well  remembered,  saying 
out  the  sentence, 

"  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father." 

Over  and  over  the  words  repeated  themselves 
within  her,  knitting  np  into  one  continuous  web 
the  sweetest,  saddest,  most  enduring  memories 
of  life.  Days  of  happy  maidenhood  came  back 
upon  her;  and  as  she  thought  of  them  she 
looked  down  upon  her  sleeping  babe;  the  little 
face  so  innocent  and  peaceful,  though  the 
shadow  of  its  father's  sin  and  mother's  shame 
was  on  it. 

A  long  time  she  sat  gazing  on  it,  her  eyes 
full  of  tenderness  unspeakable,  her  brows  tighten- 
ing over  her  great  dark  eyes,  as  though  her 
thoughts,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  pierc- 
ing her  heart  like  thorns. 

Some  sharp  struggle,  surely,  it  was.  For,  as 
she  sat,  her  face  grew  set  and  grey,  as  a  rock 
from  which  all  light  of  day  has  died ;  and  her 
lips  straightened  themselves   into   a   hard,  al- 
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most  a  defiant,  line.  And  still  the  chiming  of 
the  bells  went  on,  streaming  soft  and  full  upon 
the  wind  ;  the  sweet  church  bells  that  seemed 
ringing  all  around  her  and  far  off  in  the  past. 

Madge  rose  at  last,  with  a  quick,  abrupt  move- 
ment, and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  her 
father  sat  in  his  elbow-chair  smoking,  between 
the  window  and  the  fire.  The  sunshine  came 
trickling  through  the  tangle  of  roses  and 
creepers  that  overhung  the  casement,  and  fell 
upon  "his  grizzled  hair — the  thick,  strong  hair 
that  was  quite  black  until  awhile  ago  ;  fell  upon 
his  bowed  shoulders,  and  on  the  trenched,  stern 
brows,  under  which  his  eyes  gleamed  always 
like  a  dark,  still  fire. 

"  Father !"  she  said,  in  a  desperate  voice ;  and 
as  she  spoke  she  clasped  the  child  so  tightly  to 
her  breast  that  the  little  creature  struggled  in 
her  arms,  and  uttered  a  feeble  protesting  cry. 
"  There's  none  but  me  to  do  their  duty  by  him. 
I'll  take  him  to  church  next  Sunday,  if  you 
will  stand  for  him.  It  is  his  right  to  be  made 
a  christened  child,  and  there's  none  shall  throw 
at  him  when  he  is  up  a  lad  that  he  wasn't  done 
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by  as  he  had  ought  to  have  been  when  he  was 
a  babe." 

Giles  put  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  turned 
a  look  of  blank  inquiry  on  her,  as  though  he  had 
scarcely  taken  in  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

"It's  a  hard  thing  to  ask  of  you,  I  know, 
father,"  she  went  on,  trembling  suddenly  almost 
into  tears.  "  Bat  it  will  never  be  easier  than 
what  it  is  now ;  and  it's  a  thing  as  must  be 
done  for  him  some  time  or  another.  We  can't 
keep  him  always  hidden  up,  poor  lamb !  as  if 
he  hadn't  a  right  to  his  life." 

The  keeper's  face  darkened,  his  brows  knotted 
themselves  savagely  together,  and  the  muscles 
of  his  right  arm  stiffened  like  iron,  as  he 
clenched  his  fist  and  turned  his  eyes  from 
Madge's  pleading  looks.  Why  must  he  and 
his  child  groan  under  this  burden  and  brand  of 
shame,  and  he,  the  unknown  murderer  of  their 
peace,  escape? 

"  Curse  him  /"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 

Madge  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  She  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  little  soft 
warm  head  against  her  bosom,  the  tenderness 
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of  motherhood  moulded  in  her  clasping  arms ; 
and  on  her  face,  wasted,  pale,  yet  queenly  in  its 
beauty  still,  the  look  of  bitterness,  and  dull 
determined  scorn,  -which  came  there  as  often  as 
the  remembrance  of  her  degraded  womanhood 
was  pressed  afresh,  like  a  spiked  girdle,  inward 
on  her  heart. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  she  came  home 
that  any  word  had  passed  the  keeper's  lips 
touching,  however  distantly,  on  that  which  was 
locked  a  secret  in  the  silence  of  her  own  breast 
alone.  It  had  come  at  last.  It  was  the  father  of 
her  child  of  whom  her  own  spoke  thus,  in  tones 
of  smouldering,  quenchless  hate. 

Giles  sat  with  averted  face,  his  clay  pipe  in 
his  hand,  looking  gloomily  at  the  brands  upon 
the  hearth.  Madge  stood  silent,  her  head  droop- 
ing low  over  the  babe  in  her  arms.  Outside, 
the  bells  were  chiming  still. 

"  I'll  take  him  myself,  then,  father !"  she  said 
at  last,  in  a  cold,  determined  voice.  The  cot- 
tage kitchen  was  warm  with  fire  and  sunshine ; 
but  as  she  spoke  a  chill  shiver  ran  through  her 
frame. 
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The  keeper  turned  slowly  round. 

"  Nay,  my  lass — nay  !  Thou  shall  never  do 
that.  Thy  mother  would  have  faced  it  with 
thee,  and  thy  father  can  too.  Thou  shall  have 
him  christened  next  Sunday.  I'll  see  the  parson 
o'  Saturday  night." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  ground  his  heel 
on  the  cottage  floor.  His  face  was  pale  as  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth. 

"  Say  no  more,"  he  added,  as  Madge  looked 
up,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
speak.  "  I  can  make  my  mind  to  it  as  well  as 
thee." 

He  strode  past  her  as  he  spoke,  seized  his 
moleskin  cap,  and  went  out  of  the  house  into 
the  wood,  leaving  her  with  her  child  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


NEMESIS. 


WHAT  Giles  did  through  all  that  bright  Sep- 
tember day  Madge  never  knew.  It  was 
after  dark,  and  the  child  was  asleep  upon  her 
knee,  when  he  came  back,  and  without  a  word 
sat  down  again  in  his  chair  by  the  hearth.  He 
must  have  fasted  all  day,  for  there  was  no  place 
where  Giles  Brown  was  ever  known  to  go  for 
a  meal.  His  dinner  had  been  prepared  and  put 
away.  Madge  had  had  her  tea  long  since,  and 
supper  was  set  for  him  ready  on  the  little  round 
table  beside  his  chair.  He  ate  and  drank 
silently,  as  his  manner  was,  and  when  he  had 
satisfied  his  hunger  he  pushed  back  his  chair 
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from  the  table,  and  turned  towards  his 
daughter. 

"  Give  me  the  child,  Madge !"  he  said. 

They  were  the  first  words  he  had  spoken 
since  he  came  into  the  house.  Madge  looked 
at  him,  half  in  fear.  There  was  something  in 
the  hoarse,  low  voice,  and  in  the  dark,  deter- 
mined face,  that  made  her  shrink  almost  from 
yielding  her  feeble  treasure  to  any  keeping  but 
her  own. 

He  saw  the  vague  distrust  upon  her  face. 

"  Give  me  the  child  !"  he  said  again.  And 
Madge,  trembling  a  little,  rose  and  laid  it  with 
scarce  concealed  reluctance  in  his  arms. 

Her  hands  lingered  round  it  as  she  gave  it 
up  ;  but  Giles  caught  the  babe  almost  fiercely 
from  her,  and  stood  upright  on  the  hearth,  his 
great  arms,  strong  as  knotted  oak,  holding 
pressed  close  to  him  the  little  soft  heap  which 
in  a  moment  he  might  have  crushed,  as  a  lion 
the  lamb  between  its  paws. 

The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  working  with 
some  strong  suppressed  emotion ;  his  brows 
were  set  like  brass ;  his  eyes  glowed  beneath 
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them  with  a  strange  dusky  light.  He  looked 
down  at  the  infant  that  lay  cradled  on  his  arm, 
and  then  away,  as  at  some  unseen  object  of 
bitterest,  direst  hate.  Again  his  right  hand 
clenched  itself  as  it  hung  by  his  side  ;  and  under 
the  sleeve  of  his  rusty  velveteen  coat,  the 
muscles  of  his  brawny  arm  rose  visibly  with  the 
passionate  strain. 

"  I've  cursed  him,  and  it  may  stand  \"  he  said 
at  last,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice.  "  Him  that 
has  made  the  blind  to  go  out  of  their  way,  and 
has  left  his  own  child  unfathered  on  the  world. 
It's  his  due,  and,  be  it  soon  or  late,  may  his  sin 
come  home  to  him  and  find  him  out !" 

The  dark  face,  and  slow  relentless  words 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Madge.  She 
trembled,  and  turned  pale. 

"  Give  him  me,  father !"  she  gasped,  holding 
out  her  arms  for  her  child. 

But  the  keeper  drew  back  a  step,  and  folded 
the  child  against  him  softly  as  a  nursing  mother 
might.  His  grim  face  relaxed;  the  hand  that  had 
been  clenched  a  moment  before  was  lifted  now, 
and  spread  like  a  shield  over  the  helpless  babe. 
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"  He's  bora  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  he 
said,  with  a  strange  awed  pathos  in  his  tone ; 
"and  of  thy  mother's  too,  Madge.  May  God 
above  bless  both  him  and  thee  !  I'll  hinder  thee 
in  naught,  my  lass,  that  is  thy  duty  to  him,  let 
come  of  it  what  may.  Take  him,  and  may  God 
that  made  him  have  a  care  of  him  !" 

He  put  the  child  back  into  her  outstretched 
arms,  and  sat  down,  with  the  look  on  his  face 
which,  to  Madge,  who  understood  him  well, 
plainly  enough  signified  that  he  was  not  in  the 
mood  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to  again.  He  drew 
the  back  of  his  rough  brown  hand  furtively 
across  his  eyes,  lifted  his  pipe  and  refilled  it, 
and  relapsed  into  his  usual  taciturnity. 

The  gathered  bitterness,  smothered  long  in 
silence,  had  found  voice  at  last;  and  though 
disturbed,  the  air  was  left  the  clearer  for  the 
storm.  The  spoken  curse  had  appeased  some- 
what, if  it  had  not  fully  satisfied,  the  stern 
sense  of  justice  which  would  have 'made  Giles 
Brown  give  his  own  blood  in  atonement  for 
wrong  that  he  had  done  to  another,  and  which 
made  him  now,  having  been  wronged  himself, 
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require  relentlessly  the  full  tale  of  vengeance  in 
return. 

For  it  was  not  malice  that  had  darkened  the 
man's  heart,  and  shut  out  the  sweet  light  of 
consolation  from  his  grief.  Rather  it  was  the 
baffled  longing,  blind,  but  not  ignoble,  to  see 
the  visible  result  and  punishment  of  sin  upon 
the  hidden  unharmed  slayer  of  his  peace. 
Wiser  men  than  Giles  have  thirsted,  and  will 
thirst  again,  to  mend  the  ways  of  God  with 
man.  They  have  craved  each  one  to  be  his 
own  avenger,  unheeding  or  unknowing  that  no 
man  yet  ever  sinned  and  suffered  not;  none 
ever  wronged  another  who  did  not  wrong  him- 
self still  more.  Justice  will  have  its  own. 
Outwardly,  it  may  be,  the  sentence  is  delayed. 
The  sun  shines  as  brightly  on  the  wrong-doer 
as  on  another  ;  and  his  fields  yield  their  increase, 
more  richly,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  just 
poor  man  whom  he  has  robbed.  But  inwardly 
there  is  the  ulcer  of  the  soul,  the  foulness  left 
by  the  touch  of  sin,  eating  into  the  fibres  of 
the  man's  true  life.  Until,  here  or  hereafter, 
the  fire  of  suffering  comes,  not  as  a  curse,  but 
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for  blessedness  of  healing',  and  burns  the  canker 
out.  Pray  God  that  it  come  soon !  For  the 
longer  it  is  delayed,  the  deeper  the  canker  will 
have  eaten  in. 

There  was  a  poorer  man  than  Giles  in  Mar- 
holm  parish  that  night.  It  was  the  man  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  peace,  the  young  heir, 
who  had  secured  his  bride,  and  with  her  the 
rich  portion  that  she  would  bring,  and  who  in 
exchange  had  beggared  himself  of  that  inward 
having,  wanting  which  all  other  wealth  is  but 
as  garnered  ashes  and  as  treasured  dust. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SWORD  OF  DAMOCLES. 

fpHE  banns  of  Pelharn  Elphinstone  and  Mar- 
■*■  jory  were  to  be  read  next  Sunday  in 
church  for  the  first  time.  Pelham  would  have 
preferred  dispensing  with  the  formality,  as  a 
custom  that  should  be  observed  by  the  common 
people  only;  but  Marjory  was  resolute  to  have 
it  done. 

"  Uncle  Bernard  used  to  say,  that,  in  what 
belonged  to  the  church,  all  of  us  were  equal," 
she  urged.  "He  never  liked  to  marry  people 
by  license  because  they  were  rich,  and  by  banns 
because  they  were  poor.  ''It  was  not  right,'  he 
said.  And  I  should  like  everything  to  be  done 
exactly  as  he  would  have  had  it." 

VOL.  III.  M 
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There  was  no  pretty  pleading  in  Marjory's 
manner  to  Pelham.  It  was  marked  by  none  of 
those  winning  ways,  that  delicious  despotism, 
which  girls  are  wont  to  assume  towards  their 
lovers  in  those  weeks  before  marriage,  when 
the  balance  of  supremacy  is  as  yet  undecided. 
When  she  departed  at  all  from  her  patient 
passiveness  there  was  even  a  strain  of  sharp- 
ness in  her  voice,  like  the  sound  from  a  string 
that  is  stretched  to  its  utmost  pitch.  It  was  so 
now.  And  Pelham,  whose  ears  were  quick  to 
notice  whatever  might  bode  danger  to  his  plans, 
yielded,  not  willingly,  but  of  constraint. 

It  was  a  confounded  nuisance,  he  said  to 
himself,  to  have  his  name  bawled  out  in  church 
as  if  it  were  a  ploughman's.  But,  if  nothing 
else  would  satisfy  Marjory,  it  would  have  to  be 
done.  When  she  was  once  under  conjugal 
jurisdiction,  things  would  mend,  no  doubt,  and 
her  sweetness  would  become  a  constant  quality, 
no  longer  subject  to  these  cross-grained  alter- 
nations of  self-will. 

Nor  would  Marjory  yield  by  any  means  to 
Pelham's  wish  that  their  banns,  if  published  at 
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all,  should  be  read,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  October.  That  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Canon's  death,  and  she  was  firm 
in  her  resolve  that,  not  until  the  full  year  of 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  should  the  final  pre- 
liminaries commence.  She  would  keep  her 
promise  of  being  married  in  October;  but  she 
would  have  her  own  way  in  this. 

And  here,  too,  Pelham,  with  much  secret 
chafing  and  impatience,  had  to  yield  ;  though 
it  kept  him  for  a  whole  week  longer  than  he 
had  expected  dangling  at  the  Priory  House, 
with  only  his  gun  and  the  chary  smiles  of  his 
fiancee  to  beguile  the  time.  And  he  had  fully 
reckoned  that  the  middle  of  the  month  at 
farthest  would-  see  him  in  possession  of  his 
bride  and  her  fortune,  and  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
where  life,  with  ample  means  at  his  command, 
would  be  at  last  one  long  Elysium. 

The  red  serge  curtains  that  surrounded  the 
Priory  House  pew  secluded  its  occupants  so 
completely  from  the  view  of  the  congregation 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  none  but  the  village 
choir,  sitting  high  up  in  the  singing-loft,  could 
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obtain  so  much  as  a  glimpse  into  the  enclosure. 
The  arrangement  suited  the  Squire,  as  enabling 
him  to  settle  down  without  discomfiture  for  his 
customary  nap  during  the  sermon.  When  he 
was  not  there,  Marjory,  finding  that  Pelham  did 
not  object,  usually  drew  the  curtains  aside.  She 
liked  to  see  the  people  in  church,  to  feel  herself 
one  with  them  as  they  worshipped  ;  and  she 
liked  them  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  her ;  the  rather  because,  living  as  she 
did  at  a  distance  from  them  now,  it  was  seldom 
they  could  do  so  at  any  other  time. 

Her  heart  was  with  them  still,  the  people 
whom  her  uncle  Bernard  had  loved  and  cared 
for,  and  in  whose  service  he  had  died.  And 
sitting  among  them  at  church,  the  familiar 
faces  all  around  her,  more  of  the  home  feeling, 
the  fragrance  of  the  dear  old  times,  came  back 
to  her  than  anything  at  the  Priory  House 
could  give. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  reading  of  the 
banns  after  the  second  lesson  on  this  second 
Sunday  in  October,  caused  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment in  Marholm  church.     A  good  many  heads, 
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bonneted  and  otherwise,  turned  involuntarily 
towards  the  Priory  pew,  where  Marjory  sat, 
with  sweet  downcast  eyes,  and  a  slight  colour 
mantling  in  her  cheeks,  but  calm  and  collected 
under  the  ordeal  of  hearing  her  name  read  out. 
Miss  Millicent,  who  had  come  to  the  Priory 
House  to  stay  with  her  niece  until  the  wedding 
was  over,  sat  on  one  side  of  her ;  and  on  the 
other  was  Mr.  Pelham  himself,  a  shade  of  an- 
noyance plainly  perceptible  beneath  the  glow 
of  full-sunned,  expectant  pride  that  overspread 
his  features. 

It  was  a  nuisance,  he  was  saying  to  himself. 
And  all  for  a  whim  of  Marjory's.  However,  it 
was  one  step  forward,  and  a  couple  more  now 
would  bring  them  to  the  wedding  day ;  after 
which,  when  these  little  differences  arose,  he 
would  take  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  and,  in 
a  way  that  would  charm  her  to  submission, 
would  assume  the  control  of  her  as  well  as  of 
himself. 

His  vexation,  however,  was  slight  enough  to 
be  easily  dissembled.  He  glanced  towards 
Marjory  as   the  last  words  passed   the  clergy- 
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man's  lips.  He  wanted  to  win  a  look  from  her, 
and  to  give  her  one  in  return  ;  a  gay  and  tender 
look  which  should  convey  to  her  his  sense  of 
the  new  bond  between  them.  But  Marjory's 
down-dropped  eyes  gave  him  no  response.  She 
sat  apart  from  him,  and  self-enclosed,  though 
the  changing  colour  on  her  face  showed  her  not 
insensible  to  what  had  taken  place. 

A  movement  of  impatience  crossed  his  brow 
again.  She  knew  his  looks  were  on  heiv 
Then  why  need  she  keep  her  eyes  so  determin- 
ately  on  the  ground,  instead  of  yielding  him 
what  he  wished  ?  It  was  only  one  of  a  thou- 
sand things  which  made  Pelham  conscious  of 
his  inability  to  bring  Marjory  into  accord  with 
himself.  Before  three  weeks  were  over  she 
would  be  his  wife  ;  and  yet,  in  all  that  should 
make  the  easy  pleasantness  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  she  seemed  as  distant  from  him  now 
as  when  she  had  given  her  cold,  unmoved 
assent  to  their  engagement  five  months  ago. 
He  had  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  fascinate 
and  please  her,  and  a  sense  of  being  ill-used 
asserted   itself  when    he   felt,  as   he   did   just 
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now,  that  he  had  failed  altogether  of  success. 

There  was  a  stir  at  the  further  eud  of  the 
church.  People's  heads  were  turned  again  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  The  rector  was  pass- 
ing down  the  aisle,  and  presently  from  beside 
the  font  a  hum  of  words  arose.  There  was  a 
baptism  apparently,  and  Pelham  crossed  his 
legs  resignedly,  and  hoped  the  rector  would 
consider  it  in  the  length  of  his  discourse. 

But  there  seemed  an  unaccountable  commotion 
in  the  church ;  a  current  of  excitement  was  evi- 
dently sweeping  from  pew  to  pew,  coupled 
with  suppressed  whispers  and  a  general  shuf- 
fling of  feet  and  stretching  of  inquisitive  necks. 
Marjory  glanced  up  wondering,  and  Miss  Milli- 
cent,  who  was  acquainted  with  every  baby  in 
the  parish,  and  knew  that  there  was  not  one 
likely  to  need  baptising  now,  actually  rose, 
drew  the  curtain  a  little  further  aside,  and 
looked  down  towards  the  font,  where  the 
service  was  going  on. 

She  sat  down  quickly. 

"  It  is  Madge  Brown !"  she  said,  in  a  shocked 
undertone.      And,  as  she  spoke,  there  sound- 
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ed  through   the   church    a   small  wailing   cry. 

Pelham  heard  it,  and  stooped  and  turned 
aside.  A  horrible  dread  had  seized  him  ;  an 
access  of  guilty  fear.  It  was  the  cry  of  his  own 
child  that  had  reached  his  ear,  and  the  little 
wail  seemed  to  hold  in  it  discovery  and  disap- 
pointment, even  ruin  for  himself. 

Madge  was  there;  but  it  was  not  of  her 
suffering  that  he  thought,  only  of  his  own 
danger  of  disgrace.  A  Damocles  sword  was 
hanging  over  his  head ;  hanging  by  a  single 
thread,  and  that  thread  the  faith  of  a  woman 
to  whom  he  had  been  himself  untrue.  He  had 
sworn  to  her  falsely ;  he  had  deceived  her  and 
cast  her  off  to  misery  and  shame.  Could  he 
hope  that  she  would  spare  him  now,  when  her 
own  wretched  secret  was  known  to  all  her  little 
world  ? 

Yet  straining  at  his  heart-strings,  too,  was 
the  echo  of  that  feeble  cry,  the  cry  of  his  first- 
born child.  Cased  as  he  was  in  the  panoply  of 
Self,  there  were  chinks  in  the  young  man's 
armour  still.  He  would  have  given  a  year  of 
his  life  just  then  to  have  satisfied  the  hunger 
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that  possessed  him  for  one  look  at  the  babe 
whose  little  cargo  of  existence  but  for  him  had 
not  been  launched  on  the  waves  of  this  trouble- 
some world.  It  was  a  father's  care  he  owed  to 
it,  the  most  solemn,  most  inalienable  charge 
that  God  can  lay  on  man,  and  conscience  and 
nature,  as  well  as  sickening  dread,  had  their 
arrows  in  his  soul. 

The  service  seemed  endless  to  him  as  he  sat, 
but  it  was  over  at  last,  and  the  people  streamed 
out  into  the  sunshine  and  free  air.  They  did 
not  disperse  as  usual,  but  gathered  in  knots 
round  the  porch  and  in  the  churchyard,  dis- 
cussing eagerly  what  to  the  rustic  world  of 
Marholm  was  more  startling  and  engrossing 
than  the  overthrow  of  a  European  dynasty 
could  be.  Pelham  passed  out  with  them,  veil- 
ing his  dismay  with  an  air  of  light  audacity. 
He  could  do  nothing  to  help  himself.  He  must 
wait  now  in  dread  of  what  the  next  three  weeks 
might  bring  to  light,  and  woo  his  bride  with 
what  shadow  of  seeming  ease  he  could. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


TREGALVA. 


T)EFORE  leaving  London  for  Tregalva, 
■^  where  he  meant  to  remain  for  some 
weeks,  perhaps  even  months,  Hugh  Beverley 
went  again  to  the  Seven  Dials,  to  the  house 
whither  Madge  had  conducted  him  the  night 
before.  The  garret  was  empty.  The  heap  of 
straw,  the  tattered  coverlet,  the  broken  chair, 
had  disappeared.  An  old  crone,  whom  he 
passed  as  he  groped  his  way  down  the  rickety 
staircase,  informed  him  that  the  woman  with 
the  child  had  left.  She  had  paid  up  her  rent 
that  morning,  and  gone,  taking  her  baby  with 
her. 
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The  hag  leered  at  him  curiously  out  of  her 
bleared  eyes  as  she  spoke.  No  one  above  the 
rank  of  a  policeman  ever  came  up  those  stairs, 
unless  it  were  the  hard-working  ritualistic 
curate  from  the  Mission  church  close  by.  But 
she  had  told  all  she  knew.  Hugh  could  learn 
no  more.  He  could  only  hope,  as  he  turned 
away,  that  it  was  home  the  poor  outcast  had 
gone.  If  she  had,  all  was  well.  If  otherwise, 
then  God  help  her !  for  sin  or  death  would  be 
her  only  choice. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  Hugh  was  not 
what  is  termed  in  common  parlance,  "  a  religious 
man."  Only  the  diviner  part  of  religion  was 
his  :  that  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  others  which, 
after  all,  is  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  a  truth 
better  than  all  the  creeds  can  teach.  The  sin, 
the  suffering,  of  this  poor  soul  seemed  laid  a 
heavy  burden  on  his  own,  as  he  threaded  his 
way  through  the  crowded  solitude  of  the  Lon- 
don streets  back  to  his  hotel.  Alas !  and  she 
was  but  one  of  thousands  more,  caught  by 
the  fringes  of  their  pleasant  sins,  whom  the 
great  wheels  of  Fate,  grinding  slowly  round,. 
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were  sucking  in,  crushing  between  themselves, 
and  casting  forth  again,  a  bruised  and  mutilated 
mass,  to  whom  life  was  more  cruel  than  even 
death ! 

What  wras  the  meaning  of  it  all !  Nay,  the 
question  came,  born  ages  ago  out  of  the  suffering 
heart  of  man,  and  echoed  by  how  many  since — 
Had  God  Himself  a  key  that  should  unlock 
these  dark,  sad  mysteries  of  life  ? 

God !  throned  there,  supreme  in  bliss ;  sur- 
rounded by  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach 
unto.  Dowui  here,  this  earth  which  but  for 
Thee  had  never  been  ;  plunging  through  space, 
carrying  with  it  its  cargo  of  human  suffering 
and  sin,  of  darkness  and  disease  and  death,  of 
baffled  seeking  after  good,  of  blinded  groping 
for  the  light.     What  means  it  all  ? 

But  no  answer  comes.  Only  the  words, 
sounding  whence  or  how  none  can  tell — 

u  What  1  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shall  know  hereafter." 

The  journey  from  London  to  Tregalva  was  a 
long  one.     The  little  village   seemed  to  have 
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rooted  itself  in  about  as  inaccessible,  if  also 
as  wild  and  picturesque,  a  corner  of  the  land  as 
it  could  very  well  have  found.  Hugh  had  been 
travelling  since  early  morning,  for  he  had 
given  the  day  to  it  after  all,  instead  of  the 
night,  and  it  was  sundown  before  the  post- 
chaise,  which  had  brought  him  the  last  eight  or 
ten  miles  of  the  way,  rattled  over  the  stony  road 
into  the  long  and  straggling  street,  and  set  him 
down  at  the  door  of  the  Tregalva  inn,  where  for 
the  next  few  weeks  he  intended  to  take  up  his 
quarters. 

The  landlady,  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  of  the 
true  Cornish  build,  speedily  set  before  him  such 
fare  as  the  house  provided ;  and,  after  dining  off 
broiled  fish  and  bread  as  sumptuously  as  a 
City  Guildsman  might  on  the  venison  and  turtle 
filched  from  some  bloated  charity,  Hugh  turned 
out  again,  and  went  down  to  the  shore,  to 
reconnoitre  in  the  twilight  the  scenes  amid 
which  his  childhood  had  been  spent. 

It  was  little  of  Tregalva  itself  that  he  remem- 
bered beyond  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  ; 
the  long  steep  street  running  downward  to  the 
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sea,  the  bleak-looking  stone  houses,  the  church 
high  above  on  the  hill,  with  its  sombre  environ- 
ment of  black  firs  and  yews,  to  which  some- 
times, but  not  often,  his  foster  parents  had 
"brought  him  on  summer  Sunday  mornings. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
seen  it  last,  and  the  village  itself  was  hardly 
more  familiar  to  his  eyes  than  the  bearded 
man  who  had  come  back  to  it  was  now  to 
the  few  who  might  possibly  remember  him  as 
a  boy. 

But  when  he  got  down  to  the  shore,  and 
walked  up  the  shingly  beach  under  the  cliffs, 
towards  the  headland  which  jutted  out  two 
miles  away,  memory  grew  more  distinct.  It 
was  a  gusty  day.  The  equinoctial  winds  had 
come  before  their  time,  and  a  rough,  wild  sea 
was  tumbling  in  upon  the  coast,  the  great 
waves  heaving  onward,  then  breaking  into 
foam,  and  filling  with  a  thousand  eddies  the 
rocky  pools.  It  was  in  those  pools  among  the 
rocks  that  he  used  to  sail  his  miniature  craft, 
wading  out  barefoot  to  meet  the  tide,  and 
■coming    back    drenched    sometimes   with    the 
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blinding  spray.  There  was  the  steep  cliff 
where  the  sea-birds  built  their  nests.  The 
birds  were  hovering  about  it  now.  And  there, 
the  long  black  reef  running  out  into  the  sea. 
where  many  a  time  he  had  gone  to  watch  the 
sun  drop  down  beneath  the  wave.  The  smell 
of  the  salt  sea  air  was  in  his  nostrils  as  he  held 
on  his  way  ;  now  over  a  stretch  of  smooth,,  firm 
sand,  now  over  the  slippery  dulse  and  weed 
that  strewed  the  shingle.  He  seemed  to  be 
breathing  again  the  very  atmosphere  of  his 
childhood  ;  and,  with  the  familiar  scenery  about 
him,  things  that  for  years  had  been  forgotten 
came  looming  back  through  the  mists  of  mem- 
ory again. 

It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  coast,  stern 
and  wild,  yet  touched  with  a  strange,  weird 
loveliness  of  its  own ;  one  full  of  artistic  sug- 
gestion and  delight.  But  Hugh  was  looking  at 
it,  not  with  his  eyes,  but  with  his  heart.  He 
was  meeting  again  with  his  departed  child- 
hood ;  and  as  he  strained  his  eyes  far  over  the 
restless,  melancholy  main,  where  here  and 
there   upon   the   horizon   the   sails   of   distant 
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vessels  could  be  seen  dark  against  the  sky,  his 
thoughts  were  straining  further  still,  back  to 
the  day  before  his  birth,  when  the  ship  in  which 
his  mother  was,  had  been  wrecked  on  that 
Tregalva  coast.  Round  the  headland  there, 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  was  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  and  where  three 
days  later  his  mother  had  died.  There  for 
ten  years  he  had  lived  with  Ursula  Bon- 
thron  and  her  husband,  brought  up  as  their 
own  child,  until,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  the  old  couple  had  died,  and  he  had 
found  another  home. 

Hugh  had  pondered  often  on  the  story  of 
that  young  mother  as  he  had  gathered  it,  such 
fragments  as  there  were  to  tell,  from  the  good 
Ursula,  an  austere  but  kindly  woman,  for  whose 
memory  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  severe 
regard.  The  old  coastguardsman,  too,  her 
husband,  had  many  a  time  recounted  to  him 
the  events  of  that  terrible  night,  long  remem- 
bered, even  in  Tregalva,  where  wrecks  were 
common  on  the  coast.  How  for  six  hours  from 
noon  the  ship  had  been  seen  labouring  in   the 
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offing,  borne  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  reef  that  stretched  far  out  into  the  sea ; 
how  towards  sundown  she  had  struck  upon  the 
rocks ;  how  five  men  of  Tregalva,  putting  out 
to  save  the  crew,  were  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  the  life-boat ;  how  five  more,  putting 
out  again,  had  brought  back  seven  from  the 
sinking  ship,  and  landed  them  safely  on  the 
shore;  and  then,  a  third  time  braving  the 
waves,  had  saved  other  three  who  were  cling- 
ing to  the  rocks  ;  the  last  of  the  crew,  for  the 
ship  had  just  gone  to  pieces,  and  all  on  board 
were  lost. 

Of  these  three  one  was  Hugh's  mother,  a 
slight  young  creature,  clad  in  widow's  weeds, 
the  only  woman  who  was  saved.  John  Bon- 
thron  himself  had  helped  to  lift  her  out  of  the 
boat,  and  carry  her  drenched  and  senseless  to 
the  shore.  They  had  taken  her  to  his  cottage, 
being  near  at  hand,  and  there,  tended  by  his 
wife,  she  had  presently  come  round.  She  had 
slept  all  night  in  Ursula's  own.  bed,  a  long 
sound  sleep,  sound  almost  as  death  itself.  The 
next  day  she  had  asked  for  writing  materials, 
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and  had  written  a  letter  which  John  Bonthron 
had  taken  to  Tregalva  to  post.  It  was  the 
last  thing  she  did.  That  night  her  babe  was 
born,  and  two  days  afterwards  she  died. 

That  was  all  that  John  Bonthron,  or  his  wife, 
had  ever  cared  to  tell.  Hugh  knew  that  some 
one  had  come  in  answer  to  the  letter  that  his 
mother  wrote ;  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
receive  her  last  words,  and  had  followed  her  to 
her  grave  in  Tregalva  churchyard.  But,  if 
ever  he  had  questioned  curiously  as  to  the 
stranger,  his  foster  parents  had  silenced  him, 
or  put  him  off  with  vague  replies.  It  was  his 
father's  name  he  bore — Hugh  Beverley.  He 
knew  that ;  but  he  knew  no  more.  The  only 
link  connecting  him  with  those  from  whose  life 
his  own  was  drawn,  was  a  little  gold  locket, 
containing  a  portrait  on  ivory,  doubtless  of  his 
father,  which  Ursula  had  taken  from  his  dead 
mother's  neck,  and,  when  she  was  dying  her- 
self, had  given  into  his  keeping,  bidding  him 
cherish  it  as  carefully  as  she  had  done. 

Hugh  had  carried  it  about  with  him  ever  since. 
It  was  on  his  watchguard  now.     He  opened  it, 
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as  he  had  clone  a  thousand  times  before,  and 
looked  at  the  face  within ;  a  face  which  a 
stranger,  seeing  both  the  outer  likeness  and  the 
more  subtle  one  of  race,  might  almost  have 
taken  for  his  own.  There  was  the  same  full, 
low  brow,  over  which  the  waves  of  thick  brown 
hair  seemed  to  have  a  trick  of  falling  somewhat 
untidily ;  eyes  like  his,  rather  deeply  set ;  and 
a  mouth  and  chin  as  finely,  but  not  quite  so 
firmly  cut.  It  was  exquisite  as  a  work  of  art. 
The  clear  grey  eyes  were  gazing  into  his 
with  almost  the  same  intense  expression  which 
had  so  strangely  moved  him  in  the  portrait 
at  the  Priory ;  and  many  a  time,  as  now,  the 
lips,  shadowed  by  their  slight  moustache,  had 
seemed  to  him  just  trembling  into  speech.  He 
unclasped  the  locket  that  he  might  look  at 
it  more  closely,  for  the  twilight  was  deepening 
fast,  and  he  could  only  see  distinctly  by  ad- 
justing it  for  a  nearer  view.  But  it  was  in 
vain  he  questioned  the  silent  countenance.  No 
faintest  clue  was  to  be  found  in  it  to  the 
secret  of  his  birth ;  no  hint  even  of  kindred 
who  might  still  be  his.     If  any  such  there  were, 
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he  was  cut  off  from  them  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  been  born  in  another  world. 

He  closed  the  case  again,  and  stood  for 
awhile  with  folded  arms,  gazing  out  absently 
over  the  waste  of  waters,  watching  the  waves 
as  they  plunged  onwards,  and  broke,  and  lashed 
themselves  into  foam  upon  the  great  black 
rocks  of  the  reef  on  which  the  fated  vessel  had 
been  wrecked.  A  strange  sense  of  loneliness 
possessed  him,  a  loneliness  deepened  by  the 
aspect  of  surrounding  things ;  one  which  no 
onward-looking  hope  was  present  to  dispel. 
Other  men  as  solitary  as  himself  might  marry, 
and  thus  link  themselves  by  ties  closer  even 
than  those  of  kindred  to  the  world  around 
them.  Awhile  ago,  Hugh  might  have  done  so, 
too.  He  could  not  now.  His  love  for  Marjory 
shut  out  from  him  even  the  thought  of  the 
home  which  a  man  can  have  only  as  a  woman 
makes  it  for  him.  She  lay  in  his  heart,  and 
filled  all  its  room  ;  but  into  his  life  she  could 
never  come.     And  if  not  she,  none  other  could. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  bluntness  in 
either  a  man's  or  a  woman's  nature  to  marry 
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one  who  is  loved  only  second  best.  In  real 
love  there  is  no  "second  best."  Marriage,  to  all 
great  lovers,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  one  sole 
crowning  good  of  life,  or  it  is  nothing,  a  mere 
partnership  of  interests,  untouched  by  inward 
joy.  The  first  love,  or  the  second,  or  the  third, 
may,  and  happily  for  many,  does,  if  unfulfilled, 
fade  out  in  time,  and  the  next  becomes,  and 
for  ever  remains  supreme.  But  until  that  fad- 
ing comes,  and  the  new  tints  glow  dazzling 
upon  life's  canvas  as  none  seem  now  to  have 
ever  glowed  before,  there  is  no  marriage  of  the 
soul ;  the  true,  incorporate  existence  is  not 
there.  It  is  a  union  of  the  perishable  only ; 
the  inmost  life  is  all  unshared ;  the  solitude 
of  the  heart  is  unbroken  still. 

Standing  lost-  in  thought,  Hugh  had  not 
noticed  the  rapid  rising  of  the  tide,  till  one 
huge  billow,  breaking  at  last  not  far  away, 
splashed  over  the  rock  on  which  he  was.  He 
retreated  hastily.  His  foot  slipped  upon  a 
patch  of  slimy  weed ;  it  was  the  same  foot  that 
he  had  strained  twelve  months  ago  on  Marholm 
moor ;  and  as  he  staggered  up  again  almost  as 
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sharp  a  pain  surprised  him  as  he  had  experi- 
enced then.  It  was  over  in  a  moment ;  but 
when  he  recovered  himself  his  hand  was  empty 
of  the  locket.  He  found  it,  to  his  infinite  relief, 
after  a  little  search,  lying  on  the  rock,  half 
bedded  in  sand  and  weed.  He  had  trodden  on 
it,  apparently,  in  his  struggle  to  regain  his 
footing,  for  it  bore  the  marks  of  his  heel  upon 
the  case.  A  hasty  glance,  however,  satisfied 
him  that  the  portrait  within  was  uninjured, 
and,  putting  it  in  safety  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  he  made  his  way  back,  treading  more 
carefully  now,  up  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
beach. 

He  had  intended  climbing  the  rocky  path 
up  the  cliff,  to  see  the  house  .  where  he 
was  .born  ;  but  night  was  coming  on_,  and,  as 
his  accident  made  the  rough  walking  more  a 
matter  of  difficulty  than  before,  he  took  his  way 
straight  back  to  the  inn  at  Tregalva. 

He  rang  for  lights  when  he  got  in,  and  took 
out  the  locket  to  examine  more  closely  what 
damage  it  had  sustained.  It  was  not  much  the 
worse,   apparently,  except   that    the   case  was 
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slightly  scratched  and  bent,  and  the  gold  rim 
inside,  in  which  the  ivory  was  set,  had  started 
somewhat  from  its  place.  He  tried  to  put  it 
right,  and  as  he  did  so  found  to  his  surprise 
that  it  was  not  fixed,  as  he  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed, but  was  made  to  turn  upon  an  unseen 
hinge.  It  was  wedged  in,  however,  so  closely 
that,  though  the  secret  of  its  movement  was 
apparent,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded in  working  it  loose  from  the  encircling 
frame.  His  breath  came  quickly  as  it  gave 
Avay  at  last.  What  was  it  that  lay  beneath, 
hidden  from  him  all  his  life,  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered now  ? 

He  found  what  sent  the  blood  in  a  sudden 
torrent  to  his  heart.  Within,  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  outer  portrait,  he  saw,  with  a  shock 
of  infinite  surprise,  a  second,  which  at  a  single 
glance  he  recognized  as  a  copy  from  the  picture 
at  the  Priory  House.  It  was  not,  like  the 
other,  an  artist's  work.  Evidently  it  was  an 
amateur  performance,  done  with  a  certain  lack 
of  practised  skill,  yet  with  an  untrained  power 
that  revealed  the  true  artistic  faculty.     Hugh 
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gazed  with  eager,  startled  eyes,  which  a  mist 
of  tenderness  obscured.  It  was  his  mother's 
face  that  he  was  looking  at.  There  was  hardly 
a  doubt  of  that.  But,  if  so,  how  came  it  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  Edith  Elphinstone? 

One  after  another  the  hours  struck  from 
Tregalva  church  tower.  Midnight  came,  and 
Hugh  was  pondering  still,  threading  the  mazes 
of  conjecture,  trying  this  way  and  that  through 
the  labyrinth  of  thought.  Till  at  last,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  mystery  cleared  itself  before  him, 
and,  like  a  man  groping  painfully  through  the 
dark,  who  comes  out  suddenly  into  the  light,  he 
saw,  though  dimly  and  uncertainly  at  first, 
what  all  his  life  he  had  been  seeking  for  in 
vain. 

He  recalled  the  story  told  him  by  the  land- 
lady of  the  "  Danvers'  Arms,"  the  first  morning 
after  his  arrival  at  Marholm,  and  with  it  the 
hints  which  Marjory  had  let  fall  the  day  that 
lie  had  been  with  her  to  the  Prioiy  House. 
The  beautiful  Edith  Elphinstone  was  his  mother. 
It  was  she,  beyond  a  doubt,  who  had  painted 
the  little  copy,  for  he  had  heard  of  her  skill  in 
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art;  and  the  young  officer,  her  lover,  whose 
name  he  had  not  heard,  could  be  no  other  than 
his  father,  the  same  whose  face  was  pictured 
here  ! 

How  they  were  married,  or  when  or  where, 
there  was  nothing  to  reveal.  It  was  from  India 
that  the  vessel  in  which  his  mother  had  been 
wrecked  was  bound,  so  that  she  must  have 
been  out  with  his  father  there  ;  and  there,  too, 
her  husband  must  have  died.  She  was  coming 
home  then,  a  widow,  when  her  child  was  born. 
And  now  Hugh,  thinking  into  the  mystery  as  it 
■cleared  itself  before  him,  could  understand  why 
the  fact  of  his  birth  had  been  concealed.  There 
was  no  stain  upon  it.  Thank  God  !  there  had 
never  been  the  thought  of  that.  But  he  could 
see  now  how,  if  his  infant  life  were  all  that 
stood  between  the  present  Squire  and  the 
succession  to  the  Elphinstone  property,  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  a  young  man  then,  might  have 
been  tempted  to  conceal  what  was  known  to 
none  but  himself  and  those  remote  Tregalva 
cottagers. 

And  with  that,  as  if  through  the  closed  door, 
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a  pale  ghost,  unbidden  companion  of  the  mid- 
night hour,  had  passed  and  stood  before  him, 
came  the  thought — If  this  were  so,  then  surely 
he,  and  not  Pelham  Elphinstone,  must  be  right- 
ful heir  to  the  Elphinstone  estates  ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.  BROOKE  AND  HIS  CLIENT. 

TCGH  stayed  for  nearly  a  month  at  Tre- 
-*--1-  galva,  silent  and  quiet,  doing  his  work 
and  deliberating  on  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue. It  was  not  his  way  to  be  hasty  in  coming 
to  a  determination  on  any  matter,  small  or 
great,  though  when  once  it  was  arrived  at  he 
was  wont  to  hold  by  it  as  firmly. 

One  thing  he  was  resolved  upon  :  that,  having 
obtained  this  unexpected  clue,  he  would  unravel 
as  far  as  possible  the  tangle  of  circumstance 
connected  with  his  birth.  Other  things  per- 
plexed him  more.  Could  he,  if  all  were  proved, 
establish  his  claim  to  the  Elphinstone  estate  ? 
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And,  supposing  that  be  could,  should  he  suffer 
himself  to  do  so  ? 

He  knew  that  Marjory  was  engaged  to  her 
cousin,  and  that  it  had  been  her  father's  wish 
that  she  should  marry  him.  For  her  sake,  that 
he  might  make  a  fit  home  for  her,  Hugh  had 
longed  for  fortune  once.  But  all  that  was  altered 
now.  His  profession  brought  him  in  an  income 
larger  than  he  either  cared  for  or  required  for 
himself  alone.  Supposing  he  made  good  his 
title  to  the  property,  it  would  only  be  to  take 
the  enjoyment  of  it  from  her,  and  the  inheri- 
tance of  it  from  her  children. 

Her  children  !  The  thought  went  through 
him  with  a  pang.  Hugh  was  but  a  man  after  all, 
though  cast  in  a  nobler  mould  than  most.  And 
not  the  best  and  bravest  man  can  quite  fight 
down  the  bitterness  that  comes  from  thinking 
of  the  woman  whom  he  loves  as  the  mother  of 
children  not  his  own.  Yet,  since  Marjory  was 
to  be  her  cousin's  wife,  it  was  harder  to  deprive 
her  of  her  place  as  lady  of  the  manor,  than  even 
to  leave  the  estate  that  might  possibly  be  his  own 
for  a  son  of  Pelham   Elphinstone's  to  inherit. 
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And  then,  contending  with  the  sacrifice  that  love 
would  make,  rose  up  the  strong,  indignant  sense 
of  justice  unfulfilled — as  strong  in  Hugh  Bever- 
ley as  it  had  been  in  Giles  himself — which  could 
not  be  content  to  see  the  Squire's  duplicity  suc- 
cessful, but  demanded  that  the  ill-deed  commit- 
ted nearly  a  generation  back  should  be  undone 
at  last,  and  the  ill-gotten  gains  forced  from  the 
hands  that  had  filched  them  from  himself. 

Hugh  understood  now  that  curious  sense,  at 
once  of  repulsion  and  of  mutual  recognition, 
that  had  possessed  him  when  he  first  saw  the 
little  wiry  old  man  in  his  snuff-coloured  coat, 
riding  past  the  window  of  the  parlour  at  the 
"  Danvers'  Arms."  He  had  been  conscious  of 
the  same  feeling  each  time  that  he  had  been  in 
his  presence  since.  It  was  no  casual  fancy 
then,  but  the  gleaming  momentary  light  cast 
by  accident  upon  those  threads,  fine  as  invisible 
gossamer,  which  fate  had  spun  between  them. 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy."'  And 
this,  thought  Hugh,  as  he  recalled  it  all,  was 
surely  one  of  them. 
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It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  strove  to 
come  to  any  clear  decision  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  His  purpose  was  fixed  not  to 
cloud  Marjory's  prospects  by  the  assertion  of 
his  own  rights,  if  such  they  should  prove  to  be. 
Aud  yet,  how,  without  damaging  her  interests, 
was  he  to  substantiate  his  claim  even  to  the 
name  he  bore,  or  ascertain  with  any  approach 
to  legal  certainty  those  ancestral  antecedents 
which  every  man  desires,  whether  for  good  or 
ill,  at  all  events  to  be  satisfied  about  himself? 
He  resolved  at  length  to  take  counsel  with  his 
late  acquaintance,  Mr.  Brooke,  who  had  been, 
he  knew,  the  Canon's  trusted  friend.  It  was 
clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  without 
putting  the  matter  into  professional  hands ; 
and,  whether  he  took  any  active  steps  or  not  in 
following  up  the  knowledge  he  had  gained,  the 
great  Loudon  lawyer,  he  was  satisfied,  would 
advise  him  for  the  best,  both  in  Marjory's 
interests  and  his  own. 

He  went  at  once.  There  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  at  Tregalva.  He  had  been  to  the 
church,  had  seen  the  register  of  his  baptism, 
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"Hugh  Beverley,  son  of  Hugh  and  Edith  Beverley.'' 
There  was  the  entry,  too,  of  his  mother's 
death.  And  in  the  churchyard  he  had  dis- 
covered, though  not  without  difficulty,  the 
spot  where  she  lay ;  a  grassy  mound,  he  re- 
membered the  place  well  enough,  but  un- 
marked by  any  stone,  and  scarcely  now  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  turf.  He 
had  not  made  himself  known  at  Tregalva,  and 
of  the  few  who  might  still  have  remembered  his 
existence  he  had  been  recognized  by  none. 
Even  his  name,  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  had  doubtless  been  forgotten.  The 
Bonthrons  were  not  people  who  mixed  much 
with  the  fishing  folk  of  the  village,  holding 
themselves  rather  aloof  than  otherwise  from 
their  neighbours  ;  and  their  cottage  being  two 
miles  away,  and  John  Bonthron  cramped  some- 
what with  rheumatism,  they  did  not  come  in 
very  regularly  even  to  church.  If  he  should 
find,  after  seeing  Mr.  Brooke,  that  any  need 
arose  for  seeking  out  further  traces  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  birth,  he  could 
return  ;  but  for  the  present  Hugh  preferred  to 
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depart   as   he   had  arrived,  a  stranger   in   his 
native  place. 

It  was  too  late  when  he  arrived  in  London  to 
see  Mr.  Brooke  that  day.  The  next  was  Sun- 
day. On  the  following  morning,  Monday,  Hugh 
went  to  the  office  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  found 
him,  as  he  expected,  fathoms  deep  in  business, 
with  a  string  of  clients  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
admitted  to  the  inner  sanctum  in  which  the 
great  lawyer  sat.  After  what  seemed  to  him 
an  interminable  time,  a  clerk  came  and  ushered 
him  into  the  legal  presence.  The  last  time  he 
and  Mr.  Brooke  had  met  was  on  the  occasion  of 
that  alfresco  entertainment  in  the  Chase,  when, 
as  they  walked  afterwards  across  the  moor,  his 
companion  had  so  considerately  fallen  out  of 
the  ranks,  in  order  to  further  a  tete-a-tete  between 
his  friend  Marjory  and  Hugh.  Mr.  Brooke  had 
speculated  sometimes  since  then  as  to  how  it 
was  that  the  affair  which  he  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  promote  had  come  to  nothing  ;  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  his  wife,  with  true 
feminine  enjoyment  in  her  own  superior  per- 
spicacity, had  exulted  over  him  not  a  little  on 
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the  final  success  of  the  candidate  whose  cause 
she  had  herself  espoused.  Whether  the  fault 
lay  at  Marjory's  door  or  not,  Mr.  Brooke  had 
been  unable  to  determine,  for  the  girl  was  not 
easy  to  approach  on  such  matters.  But  clearly 
there  had  been  a  hitch  somewhere,  or  Beverley, 
who  was  as  palpably  epris  as  he  had  been 
under  similar  circumstances  himself,  and  who 
was  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  would  not 
have  retired  from  the  lists  in  favour  of  that 
careless,  good-looking  fop,  Pelham  Elphinstone. 

But  of  these  past  cogitations  Mr.  Brooke  gave 
no  sign  as  he  put  out  his  hand  and  greeted 
Hugh,  heartily  enough ;  then,  subsiding  into 
more  strictly  professional  demeanour,  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
details  of  the  case  on  which  his  client  had  come 
to  consult  him. 

Hugh  was  succinct  enough  in  what  he  had  to 
say.  The  lawyer  listened  to  his  narrative  in 
iron-bound  gravity,  his  lips  compressed,  his 
keen  eye  showing  that  each  smallest  detail  was 
being  scanned  as  it  arose,  and  regarded  in  its 
bearing  on  the  whole.     Only  a  momentary  lift- 

VOL.  III.  O 
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ing  of  his  brows  betrayed  his  astonishment, 
■when  Hugh,  having  related  the  incidents  of  his 
birth  and  upbringing,  made  the  final  disclosure 
of  the  identity  of  the  picture  in  the  locket 
with  that  which  he  had  seen  at  the  Priory 
House. 

n  And  now,  Mr.  Beverley,  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do?"  he  inquired,  when  he  had  listened 
to  the  end. 

(i  That  is  precisely  what  I  have  come  to  con- 
sult you  about,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  suppose,  if 
these  facts  are  verified,  I  might  put  in  a  claim 
to  the  Elphinstone  estates." 

Mr.  Brooke  shook  his  head.  As  legal 
adviser  and  friend  of  the  Daylmer  family,  he 
was  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Elphinstones  as  well. 

"  There  is  a  bar  there,  I  regret  to  say,"  he 
answered,  in  reply  to  Hugh's  inquiring  look. 
"  The  Elphinstone  property  belongs  legally  to 
the  present  Squire.  Nothing,  I  fear,  can  in- 
validate his  right.  The  late  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
your  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Beverley,  if 
these  facts  are  more  than  a  conjecture,  made  a 
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will  after  his  daughter's  flight  from  home,  con- 
veying everything  to  his  eldest  nephew.  This 
will  was  never  revoked,  and  of  course  cannot 
possibly  be  set  aside.  There  is  no  proof  that  any- 
thing was  concealed  from  the  elder  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  by  his  nephew.  He  may  have  been 
informed  by  him  of  your  birth,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  as  well  as  of  his 
daughter's  death.  His  indignation  against  her 
was  well  known,  and  so  was  his  determination 
that  the  estate  should  not  go  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  Elphinstone.  The  will  would  stand 
good  in  law.     The  property  was  not  entailed." 

"  It  appears,  then,"  said  Hugh,  with  a 
cheerfulness  for  which  Mr.  Brooke  was  not  pre- 
pared, "  that,  so  far  as  any  title  to  the  property 
is  concerned,  nothing  can  result  from  the  dis- 
covery that  has  just  been  made." 

"Nothing  whatever,"  returned  the  lawyer. 
"  Even  in  the  very  unlikely  event  of  the  present 
Mr.  Elphinstone's  dying  childless  and  intestate, 
still  nothing  could  accrue  to  you.  The  whole 
of  it  in  that  case  would  pass  legally  to  his 
brother's  child,  Miss  Elphinstone." 

02 
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Mr.  Brooke  was  a  perfectly  honourable  man. 
Astounded  as  he  was  by  the  revelation  that  had 
just  been  made  to  him,  he  would  not,  in  the 
interest  of  his  young  favourite,  have  lessened 
by  one  iota  Hugh's  chances  of  securing  the 
estate  to  which  by  just  inheritance  he  should 
have  succeeded.  Still,  things  being  as  they 
were,  he  said  plainly  that  in  that  direction  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  giving  publicity 
to  a  proceeding  of  such  a  questionable  nature 
as  assuredly  the  concealment  from  the  family  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  client's  birth  had  been. 
It  might  give  rise  to  doubtful  imputations, 
especially  if  Mr.  Beverley,  should  prove  un- 
able eventually  to  adduce  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  evidence  of  Miss  Edith  Elphinstone's 
marriage  to  his  father.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  though  he  could  not  inherit  as  an 
Elphinstone,  he  might,  under  certain  con- 
tingencies, become  entitled  to  property  as  a 
Beverley.  It  was  clearly  of  importance, 
therefore,  on  that  ground  alone,  and  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  that  the  fact  of  the 
marriage    should    be    established.     If   old  Mr. 
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Elphinstone  was  in  possession  of  any  informa- 
tion on  that  point,  as  in  all  probability  he 
was,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tracted from  him  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  recall  the  facts  of  the  case,'' 
pursued  the  lawyer,  after  a  deliberative  pause, 
"it  was  just  six  months  before  her  death,  and, 
consequently,  if  our  conjectures  are  correct,  six 
months  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  that  Miss 
Edith  Elphinstone,  as  she  was  then  supposed 
to  be,  disappeared,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage, 
from  her  home.  Previous  to  that,  she  had 
been  for  some  considerable  time  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  on  her  recovery 
she  had  been  kept,  I  have  understood,  for 
several  wreeks  under  strict  surveillance  by  her 
father ;  in  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  her  intended 
marriage.  And,  if  I  remember  rightly,  her 
illness  was  contracted  immediately  after  return- 
ing to  the  Priory  House  from  London.  She 
had  been  there  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  and 
had  travelled  home  afterwards  with  her  maid, 
the   same   woman   who   took   the   fever   while 
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nursing  her  mistress,  and,  I  believe,  died  of  it.'r 

"She  did,"  interposed  Hugh.  "I  heard  sub- 
stantially the  same  account  from  my  landlady, 
Mrs.  Boynton." 

"I  thought  I  was  correct,"  said  Mr.  Brooke, 
with  the  look  of  a  man  who  sees  his  goal  not 
far  ahead.  iC  Then  in  all  probability  the  marriage 
took  place  during  that  absence  from  home;  and 
the  date  being  approximately  fixed,  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  it. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  18 —  that 
the  late  Mr.  Elphinstone  died,  within  a  few  days 
of  his  daughter's  decease,  and  that,  I  suppose, 
will  coincide  with  the  date  of  your  birth." 

Hugh  nodded  assent. 

"Theo,"  continued  the  lawyer,  ''reckoning 
back  six  months  to  the  date  of  the  young  lady's 
disappearance  from  her  home,  and  two  or  three 
more  to  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  that 
would  bring  us  to  the  previous  spring  as  the 
date  of  her  London  visit.  If  the  marriage  took 
place  at  that  time,  and  in  this  country,,  as  we 
must  presume  it  did,  then  we  shall  find  the 
entry  of  it  at  Somerset  House.     You  are  aware, 
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perhaps,  that  copies  of  the  registers  of  all 
marriages  solemnized  since  1837  are  to  be  seen 
there  ;  and  the  one  in  question  comes,  of  course, 
considerably  within  that  date." 

Hugh  had  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  until 
Mr.  Brooke  informed  him  of  it.  He  saw  at 
once,  however,  that  if  such  were  the  case  it 
would  simplify  the  search  immensely.  He  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  registers  of 
half  the  parishes  in  the  country  might  possibly 
have  to  be  ransacked  before  the  right  one  was 
arrived  at. 

"Having  verified  the  marriage,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Brooke,  "  the  next  point,  of  course,  would  be 
to  ascertain  to  what  regiment,  if  any,  the  young 
officer  to  whom  Miss  Elphinstone  was  attached, 
and  who  presumably  had  become  her  husband, 
belonged.  And,  that  point  settled,  we  must 
endeavour  to  ascertain  w^hat  were  the  move- 
ments of  the  regiment  during  the  twelve 
months  or  so  previous  to  her  death.  If  it 
should  prove  to  have  been  stationed  in  this 
country  until  some  six  or  eight  months  of  that 
event,  and  then  to  have  been  ordered  abroad, 
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that  would  account  for  her  being  on  her  way 
from  India  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on 
the  Tregalva  coast.  Naturally,  if  the  husband 
had  gone  abroad,  the  wife  would  be  likely  to 
have  followed  or  accompanied  him.  Of  course, 
too,  the  name  of  the  regiment  and  its  destina- 
tion being  ascertained,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
further  to  fix  the  date  at  which  any  officer  died 
who  was  serving  with  it.  The  War  Office 
would  furnish  us  with  all  needful  particulars ; 
though  thirty  years  back,  or  thereabouts,  is  a 
long  way  to  go." 

Hugh  could  not  help  admiring  the  acumen 
of  the  legal  intellect.  Here  was  the  whole  im- 
broglio cut  through,  and  a  clear  way  opened  to 
the  speedy  elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  his 
family  and  birth.  That  accomplished,  and  his 
kindred  on  the  father's  side  as  well  as  on  his 
mother's,  determined  and  acknowledged,  he 
cared  little  for  any  adventitious  benefit  that 
might  accrue  to  him,  of  the  nature  suggested  by 
Mr.  Brooke. 

"  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  then/'  he  said, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  his  companion,  "will  be — ?" 
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"  To  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "The  probability 
is  that  the  deceased  lady  confided  to  him  facts 
which  to  us  are  matters  of  conjecture  only,  as 
well  as  others  which  it  is  of  importance  to  us 
to  know.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  letter  she 
wrote  to  her  father,  and  which  fell  no  doubt 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  Squire,  may  be 
still  in  existence.  As  I  have  said,  nothing  can 
disturb  his  hold  upon  the  property,  so  that  he 
would  have  no  motive  on  that  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  satisfy  your  inquiries.  Still  the  strong 
presumption  is  that,  seeing  discovery  certain, 
he  will  prefer  to  give  up  quietly  the  information 
he  possesses,  rather  than  risk  the  publicity  of 
its  being  sought  in  any  other  way." 

"  The  question  then  is,  in  what  way  shall 
that  communication  be  effected?"  said  Hugh. 
"  Unless  there  is  any  strong  reason  for  its  being 
made  with  legal  formality,  I  should  prefer  seek- 
ing a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Elphinstone 
myself,  and  acquainting  him  privately  with  the 
facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge.'' 

That  was  not  the  course  which,  on  the  whole, 
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Mr.  Brooke  would  have  advised.  He  had  more 
faith  in  his  own  power  of  dealing  successfully 
with  the  astute  old  Squire  than  he  had  in  his 
client's.  But  Hugh's  wishes  were  not  easily 
set  aside.  The  truth  was,  though  he  did  not 
enlighten  the  lawyer  on  the  motive  that  under- 
lay his  resolve,  he  was  bent  on  standing  once 
more  before  the  portrait  at  the  Priory  House, 
and  looking  into  those  sweet  mysterious  eyes, 
knowing  now  that  they  were  his  mother's  that 
were  resting  on  him.  The  thought  had  even 
crossed  his  mind  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  might  be 
induced  to  part  with  the  picture.  Secure  as  he 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  property,  the 
crafty  old  man  might  be  glad  to  purchase 
silence  as  to  the  past.  And  to  call  it  his,  to 
have  continually  before  him  this  tender  shadow 
of  the  mother  he  had  never  known,  Hugh  felt 
that  he  would  willingly  relinquish  if  necessary 
even  those  more  substantial  advantages  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him. 

Mr.  Brooke  yielded  the  point,  not  without 
reluctance ;  and,  having  concluded  the  business 
on  which  he  came,  Hugh  took  his  leave.     He 
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would    have   asked   after   Marjory   if    he    had 
dared  ;   but  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  do 
so  with  even  passable  indifference.     Mr.  Brooke 
himself  had    not   once   alluded   to   her  except 
in     connection    with    the    succession    to    the 
Elphinstone  property.      In    truth,    the   lawyer 
rather  shrank  from  acquainting  his  client  with 
the  fact  that  Marjory's  marriage  was  fixed  to 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 
It  was  a  delicate  subject   to  introduce,  and  he 
was  not   sorry,  under   the  circumstances,,  that 
the  pressure  on  his  time  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
confiniDg   the   interview  to   matters   of  purely 
professional   concern.     Hugh   closed   the    door 
behind  him  with  a  feeling  at  once  of  disappoint- 
ment  and   relief.     His   heart   was    athirst    for 
news,  and  yet  he  had  a  sore  misgiving  that  the 
tidings  might   be  hard  to  bear.     However,   it 
was  but  waiting  another  day,  and  he  would  be 
at  Marholm  again  himself.     There  was  nothing 
to  delay  his  going.     To-morrow  he  would  start. 
The  next  day  would  find   him   at  the  Priory 
House.     For,    whether   the    Squire  was    ill  or 
well,  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  personal  inter- 
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view  with  the  owner  of  his  mother's  portrait. 
But  whether  the  chances  of  his  visit  would 
bring  him  once  more  face  to  face  with  his  lost 
love,  Pelham  Elphinstone's  affianced  wife,  was 
a  thing  which  Hugh  hardly  knew  whether  he 
hoped  or  feared  the  most. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


EUPHRASY  AND  RUE. 


TT  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  still 
■*•  October  day  when  Hugh  reached  the  little 
station  at  Stretton  Moor,  and  found  himself,  as 
he  had  done  that  June  evening  long  ago,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform,  seven  miles  yet  from  his 
journey's  end.  A  friendly  farmer,  rubicund  and 
large  of  girth,  whose  dog-cart  was  waiting  at 
the  station  gates,  offered  to  give  him  a  "  lift " 
to  Marholm,  and  took  his  valise  instead,  when 
he  found  to  his  amazement  that  Mr.  Beverley 
preferred  walking  thither  across  the  moor. 

"  You  are  not  so  heavy  on  the  legs  as  me, 
sir/'  he  said,  as  he  settled  himself  panting  into 
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bis  seat.  "  I'm  bound  to  say  for  myself  I  bad 
ratber  bave  four  legs  to  carry  me  tban  two  any 
day.  But  you'll  find  it  pleasant  over  tbe  moor, 
and  I'll  leave  tbe  bag  and  welcome  at  Mistress 
Boynton's.  It  will  be  a  warning  to  ber  as  you 
are  on  tbe  way.  Tbey  are  fine  and  tbrong 
to-day  at  Marbolm,  and  tbronger  still  tbey'll  be 
to-morrow." 

He  toucbed  up  bis  stout  grey  mare,  and 
Hngb  strode  off,  inbaling  witb  deligbt  tbe  fresb 
keen  moorland  air,  grateful  to  bim  after  bis 
stuffy  railway  ride,  and  well-pleased,  in  pros- 
pect of  bis  walk,  to  be  rid  of  bis  travelling 
impedimenta.  A  haunting  wisb  possessed  him 
to  enter  tbe  village  by  tbe  Chase,  and  to  retrace 
the  path  that  he  had  taken  witb  Marjory  by  bis 
side,  the  last  time  that  be  had  seen  her,  the  day 
when  they  had  come  so  near  together,  when  be 
bad  told  her  the  story  of  his  life,  and  had  been 
so  near  telling  her,  too,  the  story  of  his  love. 
That  untold  story  she  would  never  hear.  But 
what  a  strange  preamble  there  would  be  now 
to  the  story  of  his  life  as  she  had  listened  to  it 
then ! 
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He  walked  on  mile  after  mile  over  the  heath, 
climbing  breezy  slopes,  all  golden  with  the 
autumn-stained  bracken,  then  plunging  into 
hollows  where  the  sheep  were  nibbling  their 
scanty  rations  off  the  short  sweet  grass  that 
lay  in  patches  among  the  ling  and  fern.  It 
was  hazy  in  the  distance  ;  the  rich  russet  of  the 
Marholm  woods,  which  he  caught  sight  of  every 
now  and  then,  glowed  dimly  through  a  mist  of 
tender  blue ;  but  near  at  hand  the  mellow  sun- 
shine fell  around,  tempering  the  keenness  of 
the  autumn  air,  and  giving  warmth  and  bright- 
ness to  the  scene. 

Hugh  Beverley  was  one  of  the  born  kings  of 
creation.  AVherever  he  was,  all  nature  brought 
largesse  to  him,  and  laid  its  treasures  at  his  feet. 
It  was  part  of  the  Elphinstone  property  that  he 
was  passing  over  now,  and  by  just  right  of  in- 
heritance the  soil  he  trod,  for  aught  he  knew, 
should  perhaps  have  been  his  own.  But  it 
mattered  not  that  another  mau  had  the  grazing 
and  the  game.  The  landscape  was  his  own ; 
the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  it,  here  as  every- 
where.    The  sunny  air,  the  calm  autumn  loveli- 
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ness  around  him  now,  breathed  themselves 
through  his  senses  and  thrilled  his  soul,  as 
though  itself  were  a  living  part  of  the  sweet 
glad  life  without.  Parchments  and  title-deeds 
could  not  bar  him  from  the  best  that  this  stretch 
of  open  moor  could  yield.  Wherever  he  set  his 
foot,  there  was  his  freehold  to  enjoy.  And,  as 
he  trod  it  now,  at  every  step  he  took  possession 
of  the  land.  The  Squire  at  that  moment  was 
but  its  nominal  owner.  The  real  one  was  this 
straight-limbed  pedestrian  who  could  call  not 
an  acre  of  it  his. 

To  the  sad  man  there  is  no  soothing  like  that 
which  nature  brings ;  but  Hugh,  drinking  in 
now  at  every  pore  the  inspiring  influence,  felt 
it  like  new  wine  within  his  veins.  He  had 
thrust  behind  him  for  awhile  all  tormenting 
thoughts.  As  he  went  swinging  along  over 
turf  and  heather,  he  was  living  again  through 
joys  gone  by.  Time  had  gone  back  for  him  to 
that  hour,  of  all  others  to  be  forgotten  never, 
when  he  had  walked  with  Marjory  by  his  side 
through  the  woods  that  he  was  nearing  now ; 
her  footfall  timing  itself  with  his,  their  hearts 
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trembling  to  each  other  ;  for  he  knew  that  hers 
then  stirred  consciously  beneath  the  looks  and 
words  that  half  told  and  half  concealed  his  love. 
He  needed  no  dull  Nepenthe  to  help  him  to 
forgetful n ess.  The  thing  of  which  he  was  most 
vividly  conscious  now  was  that  which  associa- 
tion had  brought  back  to  him  with  a  force  that 
he  scarcely  even  endeavoured  to  resist — the 
remembrance  of  Marjory  as  he  had  seen  her 
last,  the  waiting  sweetness  in  her  eyes,  the 
lingering  of  her  hand  in  his,  as  they  had  said 
their  last  good-bye  at  the  rectory  gate. 

No  man,  not  even  the  strongest,  is  always 
proof  against  himself.  As  Hugh  passed  from 
the  open  moor  into  the  dim  mysterious  shadow 
of  the  wood,  and  found  himself  presently  tread- 
ing the  very  path  which  Marjory's  feet  had  trod 
beside  him,  the  armour  of  resolve  fell  from  him. 
He  gave  the  fair  enchantment  place.  He  might 
suffer  for  it  presently  ;  he  knew  he  must ;  but 
for  this  once  let  him  dream  again  that  his 
darling  might  be  his;  let  him  lift  to  his  lips 
the  phantom  cup,  though  he  should  thirst  the 
more  when  it  was  drained  ! 

VOL.  III.  P 
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He  went  wanderingly  on,  the  brown  leaves 
rustling  beneath  his  tread,  the  autumn  sunlight 
trembling  through  the  crisp,  thin  foliage,  and 
falling  here  and  there  in  shafts  of  misty  gold 
across  the  leafy  aisle.  So  dim,  so  still  and 
sweet.  The  air  seemed  filled  with  the  presence 
of  his  love ;  the  echo  of  her  footsteps  almost 
sounded  by  his  side.  His  heart  brimmed  with 
the  thought  of  her,  like  a  cup  overfilled  with 
purple  wine.  Surely,  if  they  had  been  together 
then,  they  were  together  now  ! 

A  gate  crossed  his  path,  the  same  five-barred 
gate  that  had  stayed  his  progress  the  first  time 
of  his  coming  into  the  Chase.  He  opened  it, 
and  went  through,  then,  folding  his  arms,  he 
leaned  down  upon  it,  as  he  had  done  that  after- 
noon ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  in  fancy  he  saw  Mar- 
jory again,  in  the  soft  grey  dress  that  she  used 
to  wear,  the  sunbeams  playing  round  her  shin- 
ing head,  going  down  the  green  shadowed 
glade,  just  as  he  had  seen  her  then. 

He  saw  her  now,  no  phantom,  but  herself. 
It  was  as  though,  dreaming,  he  had  opened  his 
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eyes,  to  see  bis  vision  still.  From  some  side 
path  she  had  just  turned  into  the  wider  road, 
and  was  coming  straight  on  to  the  gate  at 
which  he  stood.  She  was  walking  slowly,  her 
head  bent  down,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground  ; 
apparently  deep  in  thought.  There  was  the 
same  light  tread,  the  graceful  wand-like  figure, 
the  look  of  harmony  with  all  around  her  which 
used  to  give  him  such  a  feeling  of  content  and 
restfulness  whenever  she  appeared.  But  her 
face,  which  had  been,  as  Mrs.  Boynton  used  to 
say,  like  a  rose  in  June  !  How  changed  it  was  ! 
That  was  not  the  face  which  had  haunted  him 
in  his  dreams.  The  pale  autumn  primrose,  on 
which  no  sun  has  ever  shone,  could  hardly  be 
more  blanched  and  colourless  than  hers  as  he 
saw  it  now. 

She  came  nearer  and  nearer  still,  without 
perceiving  him.  Hugh  hardly  drew  his  breath. 
He  felt  chill,  as  though  he  had- drunk  of  an  ice- 
cold  spring.  Was  this  his  love  Marjory,  so 
changed,  so  weary-looking  ?  His  love,  who 
would  never  be  his  wife ! 

Another  step  or  two,  and  she  had  looked  up. 

P2 
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Her  eyes  met  his  with  a  glance  of  startled 
recognition.  She  stood  still  for  an  instant,  and 
then  came  gravely  forward.  The  same  swift 
change  had  passed  over  her  which  so  often  he 
had  been  aware  of  in  times  gone  by ;  as  if  a 
flower  had  suddenly  folded  its  petals  up. 

"  It  startled  me  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Beverley, 
I  did  not  know  you  were  in  Marholm,"  she 
said,  a  little  coldly,  it  seemed  to  Hugh,  but  in 
the  sweet  remembered  voice  whose  tones,  as  he 
heard  them,  thrilled  him  like  a  touch. 

"  I  am  only  on  my  way  to  the  village  from 
Stretton  station,"  he  answered  to  her  greeting. 
"  I  came  round  by  the  moor  for  the  sake  of  the 
walk  through  the  Chase." 

He  raised  his  hat  as  he  replied,  and  opened 
the  gate  for  her  to  pass  through.  It  was  "Miss 
Elphinstone  "  who  had  spoken  to  him,  not  his 
love  Marjory. 

"Ah!  yes,"  she  said,  glancing  round  her 
as  she  spoke.  "It  is  very  beautiful  now; 
more  so  even  than  when  you  were  here.  Uncle 
Bernard  always  said  the  beeches  were  in  their 
glory  in  October ;  and  it  was  in  August,  I  think, 
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that  you  went  away.     But  you  were  enjoying 
the  view.     Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you."' 

Her  voice  had  softened  as  she  spoke.  It  had 
the  indescribably  tender  cadence  that  lingers  in 
the  naming  of  the  dead.  She  bent  her  head  to- 
wards him  with  a  slight  gesture  of  farewell,  as 
though  she  would  have  passed  on  without 
further  pause,  then  checked  herself,  and  gave 
him  her  hand  instead.  Hugh  took  it,  but  he 
kept  her  standing  by  him. 

"  It  grieved  me,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  Marholm 
without  seeing  him  again — or  you.  It  must 
have  seemed  to  you  indifference,  or  worse." 

It  was  scarcely  what  he  had  meant  to  say, 
but  the  words  were  spoken,  and  by  the  faint 
cloud  of  embarrassment  upon  her  face  he  saw 
of  what  they  had  reminded  her. 

"No,"  she  answered,  looking  away  from  him 
over  the  masses  of  golden  fern  that  stretched 
billowing  beneath  the  branches  of  the  autumn- 
tinted  trees.  "  It  was  better  as  it  was.  He 
would  have  said  so  himself.  He  did  not  wish 
anyone  to  come  to  the  house  while  there  was 
danger  ;  and  Aunt  Millicent  had  your  note." 
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She  had  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his  as  she 
spoke.  Her  tones  chilled  him  through ;  yet 
there  was  a  quiet  trouble  in  them  too,  a  hint 
even,  so  it  seemed  to  Hugh,  of  implied  reproach, 
as  though  she  had  wondered  and  been  hurt  that 
he  should  have  left  them  with  such  curt  farewell. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  must 
endure  to  lose  her ;  there  wTas  no  help  for 
that.  But  need  he  let  her  go  with  this  shadow 
on  her  thoughts  of  him,  when  one  word  would 
clear  it  all  away?  Conscience  ran  before  his 
utterance ;  for  was  she  not  soon  to  be  her 
cousin's  wife  ?  But  honour  fought  with  honour. 
Impulse  and  pride  and  passionate  regret  con- 
quered and  over-rode  his  scruples. 

"  The  only  danger  would  have  been  in  seeing 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  com- 
mand his  voice.  "  I  had  no  right,  after  what  I 
heard  from  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  spoil  your  life 
by  asking  you  to  share  it  with  mine." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  a  moment 
silently,  her  eyes  searching  his  with  a  bewil- 
dered gaze. 

"  You  heard — what  ?"  she  said  at  last,  in  a 
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voice  whose  agitation  struck  a  chord  that 
vibrated  in  Hugh's  inmost  heart. 

The  answer  came  slowly. 

"  That  a  marriage  had  been  already  arranged 
for  you — that  you  were  pledged  by  your  father's 
wish  to  your  cousin  Pelham.  Would  to  God  I 
had  known  it  long  before  !"  he  added,  bitterly  ; 
the  truth  wrung  from  him  in  his  own  despite  at 
last. 

Marjory  did  not  speak.  Her  eyes  fell  away 
from  him.  A  tremor  as  of  a  wind-swept  sea 
passed  across  her  face.  She  turned  away  from 
him  and  laid  her  clasped  hands  upon  the  wooden 
rail  of  the  gate,  leaning  heavily  against  it,  as 
though  stunned  for  the  moment  by  a  sudden 
blow. 

The  truth  flashed  on  Hugh  with  a  pang  of 
strange,,  unbidden  joy.  She  had  loved  him 
better  than  he  thought.  She  loved  him  still, 
and  the  sacrifice  which  had  been  made  by  him 
for  her  good  alone,  had  lost  earth's  heaven  for 
them  both. 

They  stood  for  awhile,  silent  and  apart. 
Marjory  was  the  first  to  speak.     She  raised  her 
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bead  and  turned  a  little  towards  Hugh,  still 
resting  herself  against  the  gate.  A  faint  flush 
had  risen  to  her  cheeks;  her  eyes  were  moist 
and  dark  with  excitement ;  a  gleam  of  doubtful 
joy  seemed  contending  with  the  trouble  on  her 
face. 

"  It  was  not  so,"  she  said,  her  voice  trembling 
on  the  \vrords.  "  My  uncle  Mark  misled  you. 
It  was  true  that  my  father  had  arranged  it  so, 
but  there  was  no  engagement  until  last  June. 
I  was  free  when  you  were  here." 
Hugh  drew  a  heavy  breath. 
"  And  I  was  bound  to  you,  bound  with  every 
fibre  of  my  heart." 

"  Bound  still,"  he  would  have  said ;  but  he 
crushed  back  the  words.  The  earthly  paradise 
was  there,  but  before  its  gates  the  angel  with 
the  flaming  sword  stood  guard.  By  right  of 
love  she  was  his ;  God-given  for  his  own. 
By  right  of  marriage  another  man  would 
claim  her ;  and,  with  her  sweet  sad  face 
before  him,  he  mastered  himself  and  held  his 
peace. 

"  It  might  have  been  !"  was  all  he  said ;  break- 
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ing  presently  the  silence  that  had  fallen  again 
between  them. 

"  It  might  have  been  \"  she  echoed,  with  a 
sigh.  "  If  Uncle  Bernard  had  but  stayed  with 
us.  But  it  is  too  late  now,  too  late ;  and  Pel- 
ham  is  very  good  to  me.  It  was  not  his  doing 
that  you  were  deceived." 

She  looked  at  him,  as  she  spoke,  with  eyes 
full  of  tenderness  and  pain.  She  had  suffered 
herself;  she  knew  now  that  he  had  suffered  too, 
and  her  heart  was  touched  with  the  scarcely 
conscious  instinct  to  give  him  the  comfort 
which  she  was  needing  so  sorely  herself  as 
well. 

That  look,  so  patient,  so  full  of  pity,  shook 
Hugh  from  his  self-control.  Marjory  had  for- 
gotten herself  in  the  burden  that  he  bore ;  and, 
with  her  eyes  upon  him,  he  too,  for  the  moment, 
forgot  all  else  in  her.  He  moved  a  little  to- 
wards her,  as  she  leaned  upon  the  gate,  and 
covered  with  his  own  strong  palm  the  two 
small  hands  that  were  clasped  upon  the 
bar.  There  was  no  secret  between  them 
now.     Each   knew   the    other's    heart ;    knew, 
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too,  that  the   knowledge   bad   come   too  late. 

And  yet  the  knowledge  that  had  brought  the 
pain,  brought  with  it  a  balm  also  for  the 
wound.  It  was  easier  for  them  both  to  look 
out  over  the  long  renunciation  of  the  years  to 
come,  knowing,  as  now  they  did,  that  there  had 
been  no  lack  of  loyalty  on  either  side  ;  that 
neither  had  done  the  other  wrong.  The  best 
thing  that  even  love  can  give  was  left  them 
still — faith  in  the  endurance  of  all  that  had 
wakened  love. 

They  stood  a  long  while,  mute  and  motion- 
less, together.  The  crisp  sere  leaves  of  the 
beechen  canopy  above  them  rustled  unheard  in 
the  autumn  breeze ;  even  a  brown-tailed  squir- 
rel, that  had  been  leaping  from  bough  to  bough, 
settled  at  last  right  overhead  ;  undisturbed  by 
their  silent  presence.  In  the  great  crises  of 
human  life  speech  is  usually  felt  to  be  an  im- 
pertinence. The  highest  love,  the  deepest 
anguish,  seldom  utter  themselves  in  words. 
And  these  two  knew  that  there  could  be  no 
second  meeting  after  this.  They  could  only 
gather   each    from    the    other,   as    they  stood 
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lingeringly  together,  strength  for  the  final 
sundering  that  was  at  hand. 

Marjory  moved  back  at  last  from  the  gate, 
on  which  they  both  were  leaning,  and  drew  her 
hands  from  Hugh's  retaining  clasp. 

*'I  must  go  now,"  she  said.  "Aunt  Millicent 
will  be  waiting  for  me.  She  would  have  come 
with  me,  but  she  had  some  calls  that  she  was 
obliged  to  make  in  Marholm,  and  I  came  on  to 
inquire  after  Madge  Brown.  Poor  girl!  it  is 
near  the  end  with  her  now,  and  I  wanted  so  to 
see  her  once  before  I  left." 

Before  she  left !  Before  her  marriage,  Hugh 
knew  she  meant ;  but  he  dared  not  ask  when 
that  would  be.  The  calmness  of  her  voice,  and 
her  grave,  collected  manner,  seemed  to  tell  him 
that  she  wished  silence  now  to  close  upon  the 
past;  and  he  submitted  to  her  mute  behest.  But 
the  final  parting  might  be  yet  delayed.  If  it 
were  only  a  few  moments  more  that  he  could 
have  with  her,  still  each  moment  would  be 
precious  as  deep-sea  pearls. 

"  Shall  you  mind  my  walking  with  you  to  the 
village?"  he  asked. 
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"No/'  she  answered,  quietly.  "I  shall  be 
glad.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Uncle 
Bernard." 

They  turned,  and  went  together  through  the 
wood,  the  beautiful  still  October  wood,  all 
ablaze,  where  the  sun  shone  in  between  the 
thinning  boughs,  with  the  splendours  of  the 
fading  year.  Once  before  they  had  taken  the 
same  path  together.  The  memory  of  it  linger- 
ed in  their  thoughts,  like  a  fragrance,  round 
every  step  of  the  way.  Yet  this  hour  was 
hardly  less  sweet  than  that  had  been.  There 
wras  peace  for  them  both,  and  strength  and 
tenderness  unutterable,  as  they  discoursed, 
Hugh  this  time  listening,  while  Marjory 
spoke  of  the  passing  hence  of  him  whom  God 
had  called. 

"It  never  seems  to  me  as  if  he  had  really 
gone,  only  out  of  our  sight,"  she  said,  when  the 
peaceful,  sad  recital  was  concluded.  "  I  think 
sometimes  that  he  is  nearer  to  us  now — more 
inwardly  near,  I  mean,  like  a  presence  within 
the  soul — than  even  when  we  had  him  with 
us." 
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Hugh  looked  straight  on  before  him. 

11  It  is  so,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  charged  with 
emotion.  "Neither  life  nor  death  can  ever 
truly  divide  us  from  what  we  do  not  cease  to 
love.  The  earthly  part  we  lose,  with  pain  and 
rending  as  of  life  from  life.  The  inmost  essence 
of  it,  the  imperishable  part,  lives  on  within  us, 
a  divine  possession  that  cannot  die." 

Marjory  understood  him.  His  thoughts  had 
passed  onwards  from  the  blessed  dead.  He 
spoke  of  the  death  of  the  earthly  in  their  love, 
and  of  that  fine  diviner  part  which  no  outward 
severance  could  destroy.  It  was  what  she 
needed ;  and  yet  she  felt,  Hugh  felt  it  too,  even 
as  he  spoke,  that  it  could  not,  did  not,  answer 
all  her  need.  While  love  endured,  love  for  the 
living  or  the  dead,  sorrow  must  endure  as  well. 
There  was  no  evading  the  sharpness  of  the 
pain.  His  words  might  make  her  brave  to  bear 
it ;  but  the  pain  itself  nothing  on  earth  could 
take  away.  Only  this  they  had  strengthened 
her  to  feel — the  sorrow  was  mortal  and  would 
die  with  death,  the  love  was  immortal  and  must 
for  ever  live. 
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They  had  come  within  sight  of  the  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  village.  Not  far  from  it  was  a 
smaller  one  opening  into  the  churchyard. 
Marjory  turned  aside  to  the  latter. 

"  Shall  we  go  in  ?"  she  said.  "  I  want  to 
show  you  where  he  lies." 

She  went  first,  Hugh  following  her,  under  the 
spreading  gloom  of  the  churchyard  yews,  to  the 
sunny  space  before  the  chancel  window  where 
the  Canon  had  been  laid.  Hugh  took  off  his 
hat,  and  they  stood  side  by  side,  looking  down 
upon  the  grave.  The  turf  wTas  green  upon  it, 
the  daisies,  open-eyed  to  the  sun,  were  flower- 
ing over  it.  At  the  head  was  a  low  stone  cross 
with  these  words  graven  round  the  circle  : 

"$n  k  sptrabx.     §mxmb  Bni)lmtxt  €kxk" 

At  the  foot  was  a  smaller  stone,  inscribed  : — 

"  cMpfca,  fmte  17%  18—.     Omega,  Oct.  3rb,  18—. 

"  It  is  not  for  ever,"  Marjory  said  at  last. 
And  as  she  spoke,  she  stooped  and  gathered 
from  the  grave  two  golden-eyed  daisies  that 
blossomed  from  one  root. 
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"  Keep  it,"  she  said,  giving  one  to  Hugh.  "  I 
must  go  now.     Good-bye." 

Hugh  took  the  flower,  all  of  hers  that  he 
would  ever  have,  and  with  it  for  a  moment  the 
hand  that  held  it. 

"Good-bye — my  love  Marjory  !" 

She  looked  up  at  him.  There  were  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  a  smile  upon  the  paleness  of  her 
face. 

"Good-bye!" 

She  turned  and  went,  and  he  was  left  stand- 
ing by  the  grave  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


REST  AT  LAST. 


STRAIGHT  from  the  west  the  wind  came,  and 
with  it  came  the  sound  of  the  Marholm 
bells,  floating  through  the  October  dusk  over 
the  tree-tops  in  the  Chase,  clashing  and  chim- 
ing ;  a  merry  peal,  that  made  itself  heard  in 
the  stillness  of  the  chamber  where  Madge  lay 
dying. 

Marjory  had  said  truly  after  she  had  seen  her 
that  afternoon  that  it  was  near  the  end  with 
Madge.  Her  strength  had  sunk  rapidly  in  one 
of  those  sudden  complications  which  often  mark 
the  progress  of  the  malady  that  had  her  in  its 
deadly  grip.     For  a  week  or  more  after   her 
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baby's  baptism  she  had  struggled  on  with  des- 
perate persistence,  compelling  her  feeble  hands 
to  perform  their  household  tasks,  and  refusing 
to  own  even  to  herself  that  they  were  beyond 
her  strength.  Giles  looked  on  with  anguished 
eyes.  He  saw  her  failing  before  him,  but  dared 
not  anger  her  by  urging  her  to  rest.  There 
was  a  sad  subdual  about  her  manner  usually. 
On  her  puny  babe  she  lavished  her  caresses, 
and  even  to  her  father  she  was  tender  exceed- 
ingly at  times.  But  these  seasons  of  added 
gentleness  alternated  with  moods  of  fitful  or 
despondent  excitability  in  which  Giles  feared  to 
cross  her  by  so  much  as  an  anxious  look  or  en- 
treating word.  He  could  only  watch  her 
silently,  and  with  love's  fine  strategy  forestall 
her  in  the  performance  of  such  matters  of  the 
house  as  his  hard  brown  hands  were  equal 
to. 

It  was  a  hard  fight,  but  it  must  be  harder 
still  before  Madge  would  yield.  Day  by  day 
the  great  circles  round  her  eyes  grew  larger 
and  darker  ;  the  fever  spot  flamed  more  bright- 
ly on  her  hollow  cheeks  ;  her  breath  came  with 
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quicker,  heavier  pants  as  she  moved  about 
the  cottage  kitchen,  preparing  her  father's 
meals,  or  carried  the  child  up  and  down  the 
garden-path  for  its  daily  airing,  or  night  and 
morning  bathed  and  dressed  it  by  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  that  Giles  was  careful  to  keep  always 
fed. 

At  last  it  had  to  cease. 

'•'Father,''  she  said  one  morning,  as  she  tot- 
tered down  the  stairs  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  sank,  pale  as  death,  in  the  settle  that 
stood  by  the  fire.  "  There's  something  come 
over  me.     I  must  give  in.     I  can  do  no  more." 

That  was  a  week  ago,  and  this  morning  the 
doctor  had  said  she  had  not  long  to  live.  A 
few  days  would  end  it  all. 

Gossip  had  raged  fast  and  furious  when  it 
was  known  in  the  village  that  Madge  Brown 
had  come  back  home ;  and,  but  for  the  stem, 
dark-visaged  Giles,  not  a  few,  perhaps,  of  her 
old  acquaintances  would  have  found  curiosity 
in  the  ascendant,  and,  decorum  notwithstand- 
ing, might  have  come  to  see  her.  As  it  was, 
Mrs.   Boynton    had    been   the   only   one   who, 
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putting  aside  both  fears  and  scruples,  had 
boldly  ventured  down.  But  her  friendly  cour- 
age had  met  with  no  response.  Giles  was  out 
on  the  moor  when  she  arrived  ;  and  Madge, 
who  through  the  cottage  casement  had  caught 
sight  of  the  buxom  face  and  coloury  shawl  out- 
side the  garden  gate,  had  hurriedly  barred  the 
door  and  retreated  to  her  chamber.  There  she 
remained,  silent  and  out  of  sight,  until  the 
landlady,  hopeless  of  gaining  an  entrance,  had 
raised  the  siege  and  departed  as  she  came. 
The  good  woman  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
the  cottage  was  not  empty;  but  she  was  not 
one  to  force  herself  where  her  presence  was 
unwelcome. 

"  Poor  thing  P  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
turned  homewards  again,  "  she's  oversore  to 
face  them  that  knew  her  afore  her  trouble  came. 
She'll  feel  easier,  maybe,  after  a  bit,  and  111  see 
if  there's  any  way  of  getting  speech  of  her  then. 
It'll  do  her  good  to  know  that  there's  them  that 
doesn't  think  dust  and  ashes  of  her.  For  if 
ever  there  was  misery  on  a  poor  thing's  face,  it 
wTas  on  hers  when  she  stood  up  in  church  before 
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the  parson,  with  that  innocent  mite  of  a  babe 
in  her  arms  that  had  never  ought  to  have  come 
into  the  world." 

But  Mrs.  Boynton  did  not  need  to  proffer  her 
neighbourly  offices  again.  Giles  himself  went 
to  the  "  Danvers'  Arms  "  one  evening  after  dusk 
to  beg  of  her  to  come  to  the  cottage.  The 
grim,  rough  man  was  broken  down  with  grief. 
Like  some  brute  of  the  forest,  driven  by  hunger 
to  the  haunts  of  men,  his  needs  had  forced  him 
into  human  fellowship  at  last. 

"  I  can't  bring  her  to  hear  of  a  doctor,  for  as 
badly  as  she  is,"  he  said,  despairingly  ;  "  but 
she's  willing  for  you  to  come,  and  I'd  take  it  as- 
a  favour,  Mrs.  Boynton,  if  you  would.  She's  all 
I  have,  let  folk  think  of  her  what  they  will, 
and  it's  more  nor  I  can  bide,  seeing  her  like 
this." 

Mrs.  Boynton  needed  no  entreating.  She 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  went  back 
with  Giles  at  once,  bidding  the  stable-boy 
follow  in  about  an  hour  with  a  lantern  to  see 
her  home  again.  She  carried  with  her  a  basket, 
in  which  she  had  bestowed  a  bottle  of  her  very 
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best  port  wine,  and  some  dainties  from  the 
larder  of  the  "  Dan  vers'  Arms "  which  she 
thought  might  tempt  the  invalid  to  eat.  With 
fine  feminine  tact,  she  included  also,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  first  visit,  a  present  for  the 
baby,  a  white  muslin  frock,  which  she  took  from 
a  locked  drawer  where  amid  bags  of  lavender  a 
whole  infant  wardrobe  lay,  prepared  long  ago 
for  the  little  babe  that  had  just  lived  to  breathe 
and  die.  The  subtle  sympathy  of  womanhood 
and  motherhood  told  her  that  the  surest  way 
to  Madge's  heart  would  be  through  her  child  ; 
and  Mrs.  Boynton  was  full  of  warm  resolve 
that  the  poor  outcast  should  be  made  to  yield 
herself  to  comfort,  and  be  soothed  out  of  at 
least  the  sharpest  of  her  pain. 

Madge  did  yield.  When  Mrs.  Boynton  fold- 
ed her  in  her  large  embrace,  and  then  took  the 
baby  in  her  arms  and  kissed  the  small  face, 
talking  to  it  the  broken  love-language  with 
which  women  delight  to  flatter  babes,  she 
melted  into  a  flood  of  soft  tears  that  seemed  to 
wash  the  bitterness  from  her  heart.  They 
were  the  first  she  had  shed  since  the  ni^ht  of 
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her  return  ;  and  with  them  passed  away  the 
cloud  of  pride  and  hardness  and  moody  reti- 
cence that  had  darkened  over  her  before. 

When  Mrs.  Boynton  came  again  the  next 
morning,  prepared  to  stay  till  night,  she  poured 
into  her  friendly  bosom  all  the  sad  story  of 
her  folly,  her  suffering,  and  sin.  She  had  been 
silent  on  it  to  her  father,  for,  though  Giles 
knew  on  whose  head  his  curse  had  fallen, 
Madge  had  told  him  nothing  more.  It  was 
only  to  a  woman  that  such  confession  could  be 
made. 

But  after  this  it  was  strange  how  sweet  and 
tender  were  the  tones  of  that  evening  sky,  as 
day  by  day  the  light  of  her  life  went  down. 
Sometimes  now,  as  she  lay  back  upon  her 
pillows,  feeble,  patient,  pale,  the  far  heaven  of 
her  soul  disclosed  itself.  Even  her  betrayer, 
now  that  all  was  told,  she  could  think  of  quiet- 
ly. When  Mrs.  BoyntoD,  having  listened  to 
the  end,  flashed  forth  into  incisive  speech 
against  the  coward  who  could  buy  his  own 
safety  at  the  cost  of  a  woman's  misery  and 
shame,  Madge  turned  the  flaming  edge  of  her 
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resentment  aside,  and  stayed  her  with  almost 
her  old  determined  air. 

"He  loved  me  once/'  she  said.  "I  can't 
forget  that.  And  I  never  cared  myself  for 
anyone  but  him.  I've  scorned  and  cursed  him, 
may  God  forgive  me  for  it !  but  I  have  loved 
him  through  it  all,  and  shall  do  till  I  die." 

Mrs.  Boynton  held  her  peace.  There  always 
had  been  something  about  Madge  that  she 
could  not  understand.  For  her  own  part,  as 
she  inwardly  declared,  though  Mr.  Pelham  had 
never  been  other  than  a  favourite  with  her  till 
now, — and  reason  good,  for  no  one  could  be  a 
freer,  more  pleasant-spoken  young  gentleman 
than  he ;  yet  not  an  angel  in  heaven  could  be 
called  upon  to  go  on  caring  for  such  a  mean, 
miserable  wretch  as  he  had  proved  himself, 
against  all  seeming,  to  be  at  heart. 

And  that  sweet  young  thing,  Miss  Marjory, 
asked  in  church  to  him,  and  within  a  few  days 
now  of  being  his  bride.  Mrs.  Boynton  was 
inclined  to  feel  that  Providence  itself  might 
fairly  be  reproached  for  permitting  such  things 
to  be. 
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Her  mind  unburdened  of  its  secret  load, 
Madge  returned  to  it  no  more.  She  lay  in 
perfect  passiveness,  receiving  with  a  smile  the 
services  that  Mrs.  Boynton  or  her  father  ren- 
dered to  her.  and  submitting  to  her  weakness 
without  any  trace  of  that  resistant  struggle  to . 
ignore  it  which  she  had  kept  up  so  long  as  any 
remnant  of  strength  remained.  Her  force  now 
seemed  turned  rather  to  the  repression  of  every 
sign  of  suffering  that  might  distress  her  father, 
who  night  and  day  watched  over  her,  never 
leaving  the  cottage  except  to  make  his  nightly 
rounds.  The  daylight  watching  he  had  deputed 
to  others  now. 

She  had  even  consented  at  last  that  the 
doctor  should  be  sent  for.  The  conscious- 
ness had  dawned  over  her  that  it  would  not 
be  for  long ;  and  with  it  had  come  a  strange 
child-like  gentleness,  which  sent  a  pang  to  the 
keeper's  heart.  Her  very  countenance  seemed 
to  have  changed.  She  minded  him,  he  said,  of 
her  mother  now,  as  she  had  lain  twenty  years 
ago — to  Giles  it  seemed  but  a  single  day — with 
her  new-born  babe  beside  her,  waiting  for  the 
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end.  He  would  sit  looking*  at  her  sometimes 
till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Then  rising, 
silently  and  suddenly,  he  would  rush  from  the 
cottage  on  to  the  open  moor,  or  into  the 
solitude  of  the  wood,  groan  out  his  anguish, 
and  return  to  his  quiet  watch  again. 

But  to-day  Madge  had  been  shaken  out  of 
her  calm.  Some  chord  that  would  not  still 
itself  again  had  been  struck  by  the  sight  of 
her  unconscious  rival;  who,  little  dreaming 
how  dark  a  thread  linked  her  own  fate  with 
that  of  the  dying  girl,  had  been  to  the  cottage 
that  afternoon  for  a  first  and  farewell  visit. 

Giles  was  out.  He  had  been  summoned  to 
Marholm  to  appear  against  a  man  brought  up 
for  poaching,  and  Mrs.  Boynton,  who  came 
every  day  now,  was  taking  care  of  Madge  and 
the  child.  The  good  woman  would  fain  have  ex- 
cused herself  from  admitting  even  Miss  Marjory 
to  the  sick-room ;  but  Madge,  hearing  who  was 
below,  flashed  forth  an  eager  wish  to  see  her.  A 
quick,  conflicting  impulse  had  seized  upon  her, 
impelling  her  to  what  she  knew  could  bring  her 
only  agitation  and  distress.     She   loathed  the 
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falseness  that  had  betrayed  her  even  unto 
death,  and  yet  with  all  the  passion  of  her  soul 
she  longed  that  Pelharn  should  hear  of  her 
again  once  before  she  died.  It  was  only  by  the 
pain  of  it  that  she  felt  her  love ;  but  nothing  on 
earth  could  quite  kill  out  what  had  rooted  itself 
deep  in  a  nature  like  hers.  The  sweet,  clear 
accents  rising  to  her  ear,  of  the  girl  for  whom 
her  lover  had  forsaken  her,  were  like  a  spell 
drawing  forth  the  buried  life  again,  and  waking 
her  into  a  sudden,  strange  unrest. 

Mrs.  Boynton  shook  her  head  when  she  saw, 
after  Marjory  had  gone,  how  hotly  the  hectic 
burned  on  her  patient's  cheek,  and  what  a  wild, 
uneasy  light  shone  out  of  her  great  dark  eyes. 
She  gave  her  the  composing  draught  that  the 
doctor  had  ordered  to  be  taken,  smoothed  her 
pillows,  and  sponged  with  cool  water  from  the 
spring  the  parched  hands  and  brow.  But, 
soothe  her  as  she  would,  Madge  seemed  to 
grow  only  more  restless  as  the  day  wore  on. 
She  talked  fitfully  and  excitedly  about  the 
coming  marriage,  as  though  unable  to  stay 
back  the  tide  which,  having  ebbed  for  awhile, 
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swelled  ODce  more  with  relentless  force  against 
her. 

u  If  I  could  only  die,  or  stop  thinking !"  she 
moaned,  as  she  stretched  out  her  fevered  hands 
to  catch  a  waft  of  the  cool  air  that  came  in 
through  the  casement,  which  Mrs.  Boynton  had 
set  open  for  awhile.  "  It  is  a  sin  against  that 
sweet  Miss  Marjory  to  let  her  marry  him,  when 
he  knows,  and  I  know,  that,  as  God  sees  us,  I 
am  his  wTife.  There's  nothing  can  loose  him 
from  the  oath  he  took.  There  was  me  and 
God  to  hear  it,  if  there  was  none  beside,  and 
there's  nothing  can  loose  him  from  it,  nor  me 
either,  without  I  was  to  die.  But  folks  can't  die 
for  wishing  of  it,"  she  went  ou,  wearily,  "  or  I 
would  have  been  in  my  grave  this  many  a  day. 
It's  all  a  tangle,  and  I  can't  see  my  way  out. 
It  seems  as  if  either  way  I  must  do  wrong.  I 
ought  to  have  spoke  up  to  Miss  Marjory  when 
she  was  here ;  but  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
give  back  to  him  as  he  has  given  me." 

Mrs.  Boynton  made  no  reply.  Id  truth,  she 
knew  not  what  to  say.  The  beaten  track  had 
served  her  well,  but  she  was  ignorant  of  all 
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beyond.  Her  willing  hand  had  no  cunning  to 
guide  the  poor  wanderer  through  brakes  and 
jungles  which  to  herself  were  all  unknown.  She 
had  undressed  and  fed  the  baby,  and  made  a 
feint  now  of  hushing  it  to  sleep,  hoping  thereby 
to  quiet  the  mother  too.  The  ruse  succeeded. 
Madge  would  not  by  so  much  as  a  whisper  risk 
disturbing  the  slumber  of  her  child.  She  ceased 
her  restless  talk,  and  leaned  back  on  her  pillows, 
her  eyes  closed,  as  though  she  were  asleep  her- 
self. She  was  waking  still ;  but  through  the 
shadow  Mrs.  Bo}mton  could  not  see  the  quiver 
of  the  shut  eyelids  nor  the  trembling  of  the 
mouth  that  told  of  the  smothered  pain 
within. 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  twilight  filled 
the  chamber.  It  always  grew  dusk  early  at  the 
keeper's  cottage ;  the  thick  environment  of  trees 
in  the  Chase  shutting  out  before  its  time  the 
low  light  of  the  western  sky.  The  casement 
was  still  a  little  open  ;  but  the  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  and  Mrs.  Boynton  would  not  rouse  her 
sleeping  nursling  by  rising  to  shut  it.  The 
Marholm  bells  had  begun  to  ring.     It  was  the 
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ringers'  practising  night,  and  they  were  clash- 
ing out  a  vigorous  rehearsal  of  the  wedding 
peal  which  two  days  hence  would  announce  to 
every  parish  for  miles  round  that  Marjory 
Elphinstone  was  a  bride. 

For  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour  there  was 
silence  in  the  room,  through  which  the  wild 
soft  music  of  the  bells  made  itself  clearly  heard. 
Suddenly  the  chiming  ceased;  the  ringers  were 
resting  for  a  moment ;  and  in  the  hush  a  long 
deep  moan  came  from  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  Madge  was  lying. 

"  It's  the  bells/'  she  murmured,  feebly.  "  I 
can't  bear  to  hear  them,  and  I  can't  help  listen- 
ing.    They'll  ring  for  the  wedding  next." 

Mrs.  Boynton  had  ceased  to  be  conscious  of 
the  sound.  She  heard  it  now  again,  and  roused 
herself  at  once. 

"  To  be  sure  !  how  clear  they  come,  if  one 
listens !  But  I'll  shut  the  window,  Madge  ;  and 
you'll  be  troubled  with  them  no  more.  I 
thought  you  was  asleep,  or  I  would  have  done 
it  before." 

She  laid  down   the   baby  in  its  cradle,  the- 
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mother's  eyes  following  her  as  she  moved,  and 
stepped  to  the  casement.  But  almost  before 
she  could  reach  it,  there  rang  through  the  room 
a  cry  of  sharp  distress  that  hurried  her,  trem- 
bling and  terror-stricken,  to  the  bed. 

It  was  from  Madge  the  cry  had  come.  She 
was  trying  to  raise  herself  upon  her  pillows. 

"  Air,  more  air !"  she  gasped.  But,  as  the 
words  fell  faintly  from  her  lips,  a  crimson 
stream  came  bubbling  forth.  She  struggled 
awhile  convulsively  in  Mrs.  Boynton's  sustain- 
ing arms.  Then  the  last  breath  came,  and  all 
was  rest. 

Five  minutes  later  a  heavy  tread  was  heard 
outside,  cautiously  ascending  the  wrooden  stair. 
It  was  Giles,  whose  first  steps  as  he  entered  the 
cottage  were  towards  Madge's  room.  Mrs. 
Boynton  started  to  the  door  ;  but  too  late.  It 
had  opened,  and  Giles  was  standing  on  the 
threshold ;  before  him  the  dead  face,  with  the 
traces  of  the  last  struggle  still  upon  it. 

"  It's  all  over,  Master  Giles.  God  help  us  ! 
she  has  slipped  away." 

Giles  pushed  past  her  savagely. 
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"Madge!  my  lass,  my  lass!"fche  cried,  in  a 
voice  strained  almost  to  madness.  The  next 
moment  he  was  on  his  knees  by  the  little  low- 
bed,  his  arms  flung  over  the  poor  dead  form, 
his  face  hidden  on  the  quiet  breast. 

It  was  a  grief  too  terrible  for  healing.  Mrs. 
Boynton  took  the  sleeping  infant  from  the 
cradle,  and  left  him  with  his  Dead. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  sat  by  the  fire 
on  the  kitchen  hearth,  listening  for  sounds  from 
the  chamber  overhead.  But  none  came;  all 
was  still  as  death  itself.  At  last  she  ventured 
softly  back,  and  looked  through  the  half  open 
door. 

The  keeper  was  on  his  knees  still  by  the  bed- 
side. He  had  not  moved,  apparently,  since  she 
left  him  an  hour  ago.  She  went  up  to  him, 
and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  It's  getting  late,  Master  Giles,"  she  said, 
half  frightened  at  her  own  boldness.  "We 
must  have  her  streaked  for  her  grave,  poor 
darling !  You'd  like  me  to  do  it  for  her  before 
I  go  home?" 

Giles  turned  and  stood  up  at  the  touch  of  the 
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kindly  hand.  His  face  was  ashy.  His  eyes 
looked  out  wildly  from  under  their  shaggy 
brows. 

"  She  was  all  I  had/'  he  muttered  hoarsely • 
"  And  it's  him  has  robbed  me  of  her." 

He  stooped  again  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a 
cry  of  smothered  passion  kissed  the  stiffened 
lips. 

"  Thou'll  never  come  back  from  this,  my  lass  ! 
There's  naught  to  wait  for  now.  I'd  best  go 
after  thee  myself,"  he  murmured. 

"Nay,  nay,  Master,"  put  in  the  landlady, 
soothingly.  "Don't  take  on  so.  She's  with 
Them  that  knows  better  nor  we  do  what  is  for 
her  good.  There's  no  telling  what  trouble 
this  has  took  her  from." 

But  Giles's  face  only  darkened  at  her  words. 

"  Say  no  more,  Mrs.  Boynton,"  he  retorted, 
moodily,  "  without  you  can  tell  me  that  Them 
that  has  took  her  from  trouble  couldn't  ha'  kept 
her  from  it  too.  There's  summat  wrong  some- 
wheres,  or  this  could  never  ha'  been — Her  to 
be  lying  there,  and  him  to    be  wed  o'  Thursday 
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"  \Ykisht,  Master !  whisht,  for  Goodness  sake  I" 
whispered  the  landlady,  struck  with  whole- 
some awe  at  a  speech  that  savoured  to 
her  of  defiance  as  well  as  of  despair.  "  She's 
at  rest  now,  poor  dear !  No  sleeping  lamb 
could  look  more  peaceful  than  what  she 
does,  and  will  do  when  she  is  streaked  out 
comfortable,  with  the  fine-spun  linen  and  all, 
that  her  own  self  she  told  me  where  I  should 
find  them  laid,  against  they  was  wanted  for 
her.  It's  done  with  now,  is  all  that's  past. 
And  it's  best  forgotten,  too,  Master  Giles.  It's 
best  forgotten," 

"It's  neither  done  with,  nor  it's  not  for- 
gotten either,"  said  the  keeper,  with  lowering 
brows,  and  a  kindling  flash  in  his  grief-dulled 
eyes.  u  It'll  be  forgotten  when  it's  righted,  and 
not  before." 

He  walked  past  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  I'm  going  now,"  he  said,  in  an  altered  tone, 
as  he  reached  the  door.  "  I'll  be  back  by  the 
time  you  are  ready  to  start  for  Marholm  to  set 
you  to  the  planting-gate.  And  thank  you 
kindly,  Mrs.  Boynton,  for  all  you've  done  for 

VOL.  in.  R 
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her  and  me.  There's  poachers  about  from 
Stretton,  up  at  the  moor  side  of  the  wood  ; 
but  things  must  be  let  stand  for  once.  I  shall 
watch  at  home  to-night." 

He  went  downstairs,  and  Mrs.  Boynton  heard 
him  cross  the  kitchen  floor  and  go  out  into  the 
moonlight,  shutting  the  cottage-door  behind 
him.  In  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  wild  peal- 
ing of  the  Marholm  bells  fell  for  awhile  again 
upon  her  ear.  Then  the  church  clock  struck. 
They  ceased,  and  all  was  still. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


IX  THE  NIGHT  WATCHES. 


fTlHE  same  westerly  wind  that  carried  the 
■*-  sound  of  the  bells  over  the  tree-tops  of  the 
Chase,  to  fall  on  Madge's  dying  ears,  bore  it 
onward  further  still  over  the  moor,  till  it  was 
lost  at  last  on  the  bare  black  heath  that 
stretched  beyond  the  pine-tree  planting  to  the 
east  of  the  Priory  House. 

Marjory  heard  it,  a  faint,  fine  chiming,  as  she 
leaned  out  into  the  moonlit  dusk  from  her  case- 
ment window  in  the  walnut  chamber,  and 
strained  her  eyes  towards  the  distant  valley 
where  Marholm  lay,  and  where  by  daylight  she 
could  distinguish,  even  from  the  Priory  House, 
the  grey  church  tower  with  its  brazen  vane,  and 
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the  red-tiled  roof  of  the  dear  old  home  that 
once  was  hers. 

The  day  was  over  now,  and  she  was  alone  at 
last,  with  the  strange  bitter-sweet  of  the  know- 
ledge that  had  come  to  her  too  late.  It  was  early 
still,  scarcely  nine  o'clock  ;  but  Miss  Millicent 
had  excused  herself  before  her  usual  hour,  be- 
ing fatigued  with  her  long  drive  and  busy  day. 
Pelham  had  gone  out.  He  had  been  in  a  restless 
mood,  Marjory  had  noticed,  the  whole  evening, 
ever  since  he  had  heard  from  her  that  she  had 
seen  Madge,  and  had  found  her  so  near  her 
end.  At  last  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  in  the  morning  had 
not  been  put  into  the  post-bag,  and  declaring 
that  a  good  stretch  over  the  moor  was  just  the 
thing  he  wanted,  and  that  the  letter  was  too 
important  to  be  left,  had  set  off  to  carry  it  him- 
self to  the  village. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Marjory  to  be  alone.  She 
bade  her  aunt  good  night,  and  went  up  to  her 
chamber.  She  could  take  off  the  mask  of  calm- 
ness now,  and  yield  herself  to  the  thoughts 
that  came  thronging  up  around  her. 
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"My  love  Marjory!" 

The  words,  all  the  evening  through,  had 
been  ringing  their  enchanted  changes  in 
her  ears.  "My  love  Marjory!"  She  heard 
again  the  cadence  of  patient  passion  in  which 
they  had  been  uttered.  She  felt  upon  her  the 
look  before  which  her  soul  had  blossomed  as  a 
flower  beneath  the  sun.  The  touch  of  Hugh's 
hand  was  on  hers.  He  was  her  own,  and  she 
was  his — Marjory,  his  love  ! 

She  sat  for  awhile  in  the  low-cushioned 
window-seat,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands, 
around  her  the  heaven  of  happy  thought.  It 
was  another  Marjory,  quite  another,  who  had 
been  the  centre  of  all  that  wedding  stir  and 
bustle  of  preparation  which  filled  the  Priory 
House  just  now ;  some  one  else,  calm,  pale,  re- 
pressed, with  pulses  that  never  quickened  to 
either  joy  or  hope,  who  had  gone  on  quietly 
hitherto,  with  averted  face,  to  meet  her  fate. 
She  was  the  June  rose  Marjory  now  again, 
dewy,  sweet,  and  flushed  with  warm  bloom. 
The  Ivory  gates  had  opened  themselves  before 
her,  and  half  passively,  half  conscious  of  yield- 
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ing  against  her  will,   she  found  herself  borne 
onward  through  the  magic  portal. 

A  tapping  at  the  chamber  door  disturbed  her. 
It  was  Mrs.  Mapperly,  who,  since  Marjory's 
arrival  at  the  Priory  House,  had  acted  as  her 
maid,  and  had  come  now,  wondering  a  little 
that  she  had  not  been  summoned  earlier,  to  ask 
if  her  services  would  be  required.  She  carried 
over  her  arm  Marjory's  wedding-dress,  on 
which  she  had  been  busy  completing  some 
trifling  alterations  which  the  work  of  the  St. 
Bede's  modiste  made  needful.  There  was  rever- 
ence in  her  very  look  as  she  held  up  daintily 
the  rich  and  delicate  robe,  whose  glistening 
folds  it  would  have  seemed  to  her  profanity  to 
bring  into  contact  with  the  ground. 

Marjory  looked  up,  half  absently ;  hardly 
conscious  of  anything  but  the  sudden  dispersion 
of  her  dreams. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Mapperly,  no.  I  shall  not  need 
anything,  thank  you.  Put  the  dress  away  and 
leave  me,  please.  I  want  nothing  more  to- 
night." 

Mrs.    Mapperly    obeyed,     with     a     slightly 
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depressed  air.  The  good  lady  had  been 
secretly  looking  forward  to  this  evening's 
attendance  on  her  young  lady  as  her  last 
secure  opportunity  for  a  little  confidential 
communication  which  a  certain  elderly  coyness 
had  prevented  her  from  making  before.  Mr. 
Joshua  Duffill  and  herself  were  about  to  enter 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  worthy  man  had 
experienced  more  difficulty  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  carrying  out  that  little 
arrangement  which  the  genius  of  his  friend 
Mrs.  Boynton  had  devised.  But  he  had  succeed- 
ed at  last ;  and  Mrs.  Mapperly,  vanquished  not 
altogether  against  her  will,  had  consented, 
after  a  courtship  rather  long  drawn  out,  to 
name  an  early  day  for  the  wedding,  which  was 
to  take  place  just  one  month  hence,  the  week 
after  her  leaving  the  service  of  the  Squire. 

However,  if  Mrs.  Mapperly 's  matrimonial 
prospects  were  of  a  somewhat  middle-aged  and 
prosaic  kind,  resolving  themselves  mainly  into 
a  partnership  of  ways  and  means,  there  was 
sentiment  enough  in  her  composition,  under- 
lying the  more  recent  deposit  of  limp  lugubri- 
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ousness,  to  make  her  cast  about  for  some  one 
who  could  understand  the  tender  aspect  of  the 
transaction,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  look 
at  the  hero  of  her  romance  through  the  same 
rosy  medium  as  herself.  A  young  lady  who  was 
to  be  a  bride  on  her  own  account  in  a  day  or  two, 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  some  sym- 
pathy to  spare  for  those  who  were  in  a  similar 
case.  And  Mrs.  Mapperly,  accordingly,  was 
not  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  that  her 
services  as  tire-woman  were  to  be  dispensed 
with  on  this  particular  occasion.  She  hung  the 
dress  away  in  the  carved  walnut  armoire  that 
stood  in  Marjory's  room,  gathering  up  the  long 
sweeping  train,  and  laying  the  folds  together 
as  carefully  as  if  she  were  disposing  them  for 
the  bridal  pageant.  Then,  with  muffled  tread, 
and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  drawn  down  to 
an  angle  of  acute  depression,  she  silently  left 
the  room. 

As  she  went  out,  a  sudden  gust  of  wTind, 
sweeping  up  the  great  oak  staircase  and  along 
the  corridor,  whistled  in  and  shook  the  door  of 
the   wardrobe   behind  her,  which   she  had  left 
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unfastened  and  a  little  ajar.  It  swung  slowly 
open,  with  a  sort  of  uncanny  deliberateness,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  door  of  some  skeleton 
cupboard  which  an  unseen  hand  wTas  drawing 
back.  The  movement  caught  Marjory's  eye. 
She  turned,  and  saw  gleaming  in  the  dark 
recess  of  the  armoire  her  white  wedding-dress, 
like  a  pale  spectral  form  confronting  her.  It 
stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  upright,  with  a 
half  ghastly  simulacrum  of  life ;  and  seeing  it 
so,  there  ran  through  her  veins  a  sudden  chill 
prevision  of  the  hour  when  she  would  have  to 
stand  within  it  at  the  altar  of  Marholm  church, 
to  take  upon  her  those  vows  the  very  thought 
of  which  lay  now  with  a  deathly  wreight  on  the 
warm  pulsing  of  her  heart. 

f;  My  love  Marjory !"  Why  must  she  hear 
those  words,  quick  with  sweet  life,  whispering 
themselves  within  her  !  Words  that  seemed, 
as  their  tones  lingered  in  her  ears,  to  fill  the 
common  air  with  heaven. 

"  My  love  Marjory !"  The  wrarm  sweet  life 
was  there  ;  and  here  before  her  was  the  symbol 
of  that  living  tomb  to  which  she  must  so  soon 
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consign  herself.  She  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
pale  white  vision  on  which  the  wax  lights, 
burning  at  some  little  distance  on  her  dressing- 
table,  cast  a  feeble  radiance,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  But  not  to  lapse  now 
into  golden  dreams  again.  She  seemed  still  to 
see  that  weird,  motionless  appearance;  and  still 
the  vision  of  herself,  clad  in  her  bridal  robes, 
thrust  itself  before  her  with  mocking  persist- 
ence. She  felt  the  blood  creeping  round  her 
heart ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  oppressed 
her.  She  got  up,  and,  drawing  aside  the  heavy 
damask  curtains  that  hung  before  the  low 
mullioned  window,  she  opened  a  casement,  and 
leaned  out  to  breathe  the  clear  night  air. 

The  window  looked  towards  the  west,  over 
the  moor,  and  across  the  dark,  couching  woods 
of  the  Chase,  towards  Marholm.  The  sky  was 
thick-sown  with  stars ;  the  moon,  which  was 
some  way  past  the  full,  was  shining  out  of  sight 
above  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  air  was  filled 
with  a  mild,  suffused  radiance  ;  the  shadows  of 
the  great  clipped  yews  and  laurels  in  the  terrace 
garden  lay  sharply  defined  upon  the  rank  and 
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weedy  grass.  A  sweet  far-off  sound  was  float- 
ing over  the  moor.  It  was  the  chiming  of  the 
Marholm  bells ;  for  the  ringers  had  recom- 
menced their  task  and  were  ringing  again  even 
more  lustily  than  before.  Marjory  listened  for 
a  moment  or  two.  The  tender  tumult,  soft- 
ened by  the  distance,  was  filling  the  moonlit 
hush  with  melody.  "  The  bells  ringing  over 
the  water  "  could  hardly  have  fallen  in  sweeter 
tones  upon  the  dreamer's  ears  than  did  these 
on  Marjory's,  as  she  caught  through  the  still 
night  air  their  seven-voiced  chime. 

But  suddenly,  as  she  listened,  soothed  for  a 
moment  by  the  sound,  the  thought  came  haunt- 
ing her,  the  same  that  had  disturbed  Madge's 
dying  hour — the  bells  would  ring  for  her  wed- 
ding next!  This  wild,  full  Jubilate  that  was 
pealing  out  so  gloriously  from  the  old  church 
tower,  reaching  the  villages  and  hamlets  for 
leagues  around,  was  but  her  own  marriage  peal 
that  the  ringers  were  rehearsing  beforehand. 
She  would  be  Pelham  Elphinstone's  bride  when 
she  heard  them  again,  and  they  would  be  ring- 
ing— she  knew  it  by  the  pain  clutching  at  her 
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heart — the  knell  for  her  of  life's  best  and  sweet- 
est joys  ! 

She  drew  back  into  the  chamber  and  shut  the 
window  between  her  and  the  sound.  But  it 
was  only  to  see,  as  she  turned  away,  the  pale 
sheen  of  her  wedding-dress  confronting  her 
with  the  same  importunate  suggestion.  There 
was  no  escape  from  the  tormenting  thought. 
She  stepped  across  the  room,  closed  and  locked 
the  door  of  the  armoire,  and  sat  down  again  to 
keep  her  restless  watch.  For,  until  absolute 
weariness  should  bring  it,  it  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  sleep. 

The  candles  burning  on  the  dressing-table  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  hardly  shed  their 
light  onward  to  where  she  sat.  The  black 
walnut  wainscoting  and  furniture,  and  the 
ceiling  panelled  also  in  wood,  absorbed  what 
little  glow  there  was,  so  that  the  chamber, 
which  was  a  noble  and  not  uncheerful  one  by 
day  when  the  full  sunshine  was  streaming  in  at 
the  south  and  west  windows,  filtering  through 
the  crimson  and  amber  lozenges  that  glazed 
the  uppermost  compartments,  looked  dark  and 
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cavernous  by  candlelight.  It  was  the  room  in 
which  the  late  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  died ;  and 
of  nights  sometimes,  if  Marjory  were  wakeful 
and  alone,  there  would  come  creeping  round 
her  a  strange  sense  of  the  scene  that  near 
thirty  years  ago  had  been  enacted  there — The 
dying  man,  the  red  firelight  flickering  through 
the  room,  the  watcher  by  the  hearth,  a  young 
man  then,  waiting  for  his  inheritance;  now,  old 
before  his  time,  Death  waiting  in  its  turn  for 
him. 

The  thought  of  it  came  coldly  upon  her  now, 
and  with  it  that  indefinable  chill  of  shapeless 
dread  which  falls  at  times,  like  the  shadow  of 
some  unseen  presence,  upon  even  the  bravest 
souls.  Marjory  tried  to  banish  it  in  vain.  Now 
it  was  a  vision  of  Madge  Brown,  lying  on  the 
pallet  in  her  little  room,  her  face  hollow  and 
wan  and  sharpened  by  approaching  death,  that 
thrust  itself  before  her.  Then,  looking  fear- 
fully round,  the  great  sombre  room,  with  its 
antique  furnishing,  its  faded  hangings,  its  ceil- 
ing and  pannelling  dark  with  age,  the  high 
black  armoire,  the  great  bed  of  carved  walnut- 
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wood  standing  forth  like  a  catafalque  from  the 
wall,  and  the  ancient  portraits  gazing  stonily 
out  of  their  tarnished  frames,  oppressed  her 
with  a  sense  of  gloom  without,  which  answered 
heavily  to  that  within. 

The  night  wore  on.  The  sounds  in  the  house 
gradually  died  away.  She  heard  Mrs.  Map- 
perly  and  Michael  going  their  nightly  rounds, 
putting  out  the  lights  downstairs,  and  locking 
and  bolting  the  outer  doors.  It  was  past  eleven. 
They  were  later  than  usual ;  perhaps  they  had 
been  waiting  for  Pelham's  return  from  Marholm. 
Then  all  settled  into  quietness.  The  last  foot- 
steps died  away,  and  in  the  dead  stillness  she 
began  to  hear  the  tick-tack  of  the  old  clock 
which  stood  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  just 
outside  her  door,  a  steady,  loud  beat,  through 
the  silent  gloom. 

Tick-tack!  tick-tack!  It  was  strange  how 
distinctly  the  old  clock  always  made  itself  heard 
when  the  house  was  silent  for  the  night.  Mar- 
jory never  heard  it  in  the  day-time;  but  at 
night,  if  she  were  in  a  wakeful  mood,  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  sounded  in  her  ears  like  the 
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ceaseless  dropping  of  her  life  into  the  gulf  that 
swallows  all.  No  one  knew  how  old  that  clock 
was.  A  hundred  years,  at  least,  it  had  stood 
in  its  place  at  the  top  of  the  great  staircase  at 
the  Priory  House,  night  and  day  telling  off  the 
time.  One  generation  after  another  of  Elphin- 
stones  had  been  born  and  died  within  the  Priory 
House;  and  the  mystery  of  birth  and  that  of 
death,  for  everyone,  had  been  timed  by  some 
beat  of  its  untiring  pendulum. 

Midnight  struck.  The  hour  pealed  itself 
out  through  the  silence.  Twelve  deep  resonant 
strokes,  and  then  again  the  ceaseless  click  of 
the  pendulum.  Another  round  of  the  hands, 
and  another,  and  then  the  old  clock  would 
begin  to  strike  towards  her  wedding  morning. 

Marjory  shivered  as  she  thought  of  it.  It 
was  such  a  fearful  plunge  to  make,  and  every 
hour  was  lessening  so  fast  the  little  space  that 
still  remained  between  herself  and  it.  Awhile 
ago  she  could  have  given  away  patiently  her 
poor  crushed  life.     But  now 

"  Oh,  Hugh  !"  she  moaned  wrearily  to  her- 
self, "why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner?" 
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At  last,  worn  out  with  excitement  and  fatigue, 
she  roused  herself  to  undress  ;  brushed  out  her 
lovely,  abundant  hair,  and  lay  down  in  the 
great  gloomy  catafalque  of  a  bed,  to  sleep  if 
she  could.  But  one  after  another  she  heard  the 
hours  strike,  aud  it  was  not  until  the  gre}T 
dawn  had  begun  to  struggle  in  that  she  sank 
into  a  disturbed  and  broken  slumber. 

Once  or  twice  she  awoke,  startled  and  trem- 
bling at  she  knew  not  what,  and  then  again  fell 
into  an  uneasy  doze  which  deepened  at  length 
into  a  more  profound  sleep.  It  was  broad  day- 
light when  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  roused 
this  time,  not  by  some  fancied  terror,  but  by  a 
confused  sound  of  voices,  and  the  tread  of  heavy 
feet  outside  the  house,  on  the  terrace  below  her 
window.  She  heard  something  that  sounded 
like  a  groan,  or  the  gasp  of  labouring  breath, 
as  of  some  one  staggering  under  a  heavy  load  ; 
and,  alarmed  and  wondering  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed stir,  she  started,  still  half  asleep,  from 
her  bed,  and  hurried  to  the  window. 

One  glance  turned  her  faint  with  horror. 
Two  men  were  coming  up  to  the  door,  carrying 
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on  their  shoulders  a  shutter  on  which  lay  some 
shapeless  thing,  hidden  by  a  cloth  that  had 
been  cast  completely  over  it.  It  was  a  corpse 
that  they  were  carrying !  Marjory  could  see  the 
dull  outline  of  a  human  form  beneath  the  rude 
covering.  But  why  were  they  bringing  it  up 
from  the  Hollow  here  to  the  chief  entrance  of 
the  Priory  House  ? 

She  sat  down  for  a  moment,  sickened  by  the 
shock  ;  and  then  with  trembling  hands  wrap- 
ped her  dressing-gown  hastily  about  her,  thrust 
her  feet  into  the  little  crimson  slippers  that 
stood  beside  her  bed,  and  went,  pale  and  terror- 
stricken,  to  seek  her  aunt,  whose  chamber 
was  at  some  little  distance  from  her  own, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  in  the  eastern 
wing. 

She  was  met  in  the  corridor  by  a  shrieking 
servant-girl,  who  was  rushing,  wild  with  affright, 
to  bring  her  the  fearful  news. 

"Oh!  Miss  Marjory,   it's   Mr.  Pelham.     He's 

dead — smashed  to  pieces;  him  and  Giles  Brown 

with   him.     Old  Jaffray  has    found  them  both 

lying  at  the  foot  of  the   crag  in    the  quarry 

VOL.  III.  S 
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pits,  dead  as  a  stone  ;  and  they  have  brought 
the  young  master  in  and  laid  him  in  the 
hall. 

Marjory  rushed  past  the  girl.  The  thought 
of  her  uncle  Elphinstone  flashed  in  an  instant 
to  her  mind.  It  would  kill  him  to  hear  such 
tidings  unprepared. 

She  was  too  late.  Suddenly,  almost  as  the 
girl  was  speaking,  there  rang  through  the 
house  a  terrible  cry,  a  long,  resounding,  an- 
guished shriek,  as  of  some  lost  soul  in  pain. 
For  days  afterwards  that  shriek  echoed  in 
Marjory's  ears.  It  was  the  old  man's  cry  over 
bis  dead  son. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MY  LOVE  MARJORY  ! 

fpHERE  would  be  no  riot  of  wedding-bells 
A  pealing  out  the  next  morning  from  the 
ivy-hooded  tower  of  Marholm  church,  no  flower- 
wreathed  arches,  no  flags  and  streamers  waving, 
no  feasting  and  dancing,  no  bridal  pageant  to 
be  seen,  no  sweet  young  bride  to  dazzle  and 
delight  the  eyes  of  the  village  folk,  no  scatter- 
ing of  flowers  in  her  path  as  she  came  out  of 
church,  no  bridesmaids  and  wedding  guests 
and  white  favours,  and  general  merry-making 
for  old  and  young.  Instead,  there  was  the 
dull,  steady  boom  of  the  passing  bell,  tolling 
out  through  the   clear  October   sunshine,  and 

s2 
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men  and  women  talking  to  one  another  with 
bated  breath  of  the  terrible  things  that  had 
happened  since  yesterday.  And  at  the  Priory 
House  there  were  closed  blinds  and  darkened 
rooms,  and  a  stark,  cold  form  stretched  out 
under  the  canopy  of  the  great  state  bed,  and 
Death  brooding  like  a  stifling  shadow  over  all. 
For  the  old  Squire  had  lain  all  day,  ever  since 
that  fearful  shriek  had  rung  through  the  house, 
unconscious,  and  more  like  a  corpse  than  a 
living  man. 

But  how  the  young  Squire  had  come  to  be- 
lying dead  at  the  foot  of  the  quarry  crags, 
when  old  J  affray,  looking  after  his  sheep  in 
the  early  morning  on  the  moor,  found  him 
and  Giles  Brown,  two  bruised  and  stiffened 
corpses  there,  no  one  knew.  It  was  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  the  evening  before  when 
Pelham  had  set  out,  as  he  had  told  Marjory,  to 
walk  over  the  moor  to  Marholm  with  the  letter, 
and  no  one  had  seen  him  since.  He  had  not 
returned  when  Michael,  who  sat  up  for  him  till 
past  eleven  o'clock,  went  to  bed.  But  the  old 
butler  made  no  account  of  that.     The  young 
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Squire  did  stay  out  late  sometimes,  and,  when 
he  did,  he  let  himself  in  by  the  side  entrance 
with  his  latch-key.  He  might  have  come  in  at 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  when  everyone  was 
asleep,  and  gone  up  to  his  room  without  being 
heard,  for  anything  that  Michael,  or,  indeed, 
anyone  else,  could  tell  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  not  till  after  sunrise  next  morning, 
when  the  men  brought  him  in  dead  upon  the 
shutter,  that  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Pelham 
had  not  been  in  the  house  all  night.  The  letter 
was  in  his  pocket  still.  Clearly  he  had  gone  no 
further  than  the  quarry  pits  when  he  met  his 
death.  Had  he  missed  his  footing,  then,  and 
stumbled  over  the  unguarded  edge  ?  It  was 
moonlight,  certainly,  when  he  had  set  out 
from  home ;  but  great  clouds  had  drifted  up 
from  the  west,  and  it  might  have  been  too  dark 
to  see  the  path  by  the  time  that  he  had  reached 
the  dangerous  part.  But  how  came  Giles 
Brown  to  be  lying  there  with  him  ?  And  how 
was  it  that  the  heath  and  bracken  just  above 
the  place  whence  they  had  fallen  should  be 
trodden,  as  though  there  had  been  some  strug- 
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gle  there  before  the  fearful  moment  came? 
Had  the  keeper,  knowing  that  poachers  were 
about,  mistaken  him  for  one,  and,  coming 
half  frenzied  from  his  daughter's  death-bed, 
grappled  with  him  in  the  dark,  just  at  the 
spot  where  there  was  but  a  step  between  them 
and  death  ? 

That  seemed  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  mystery.  It  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  jury  who  were  called  to  the  inquest  on 
the  two  bodies.  "Found  dead!'  was  the  ver- 
dict they  brought  in,  coupled  with  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion  that  the  path  along  the 
top  of  the  quarry  crags  should  be  at  once  fenced 
in,  being  dangerous  in  its  present  exposed  con- 
dition. When  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  should 
be  known,  the  mystery  of  that  last  struggle 
might  be  discovered.  It  was  silence  until 
then. 

The  inquest  was  held  at  the  "  Danvers' 
Arms."  The  landlady,  who  was  summoned  to 
give  evidence,  as  being  the  last  person  who 
was  known  to  have  seen  or  spoken  to  the 
keeper  before   his   death,   might   have   thrown 
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more  light  than  she  did  upon  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  terrible  catastrophe.  But  Mrs. 
Boynton  was  possessed  of  a  shrewd  wit  which 
proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  her 
questioners,  and  she  had  her  own  reasons  for 
keeping  close  certain  facts  which  she  alone 
now  was  in  possession  of. 

She  had  taken  Madge's  baby  home  with  her, 
after  its  mother's  death,  to  bring  up  as  her 
own,  and  she  was  resolved  within  herself  that 
in  years  to  come  the  boy  should  never  have  it 
cast  up  against  him  who  his  father  was.  It 
was  a  generous  resolve  to  take  the  child,  and 
no  one  wondered  at  it  much  from  Mrs.  Boynton. 
But  whether  it  was  the  prompting  of  compassion 
for  the  desolate  infant  that  induced  her  to  take 
upon  herself  the  burden  of  its  maintenance,  or 
regard  for  its  dead  mother  that  moved  her  to 
the  act ;  or  whether,  as  she  said,  having  no  near 
kin  of  her  own,  the  child  would  stand  to  her  in 
their  stead  when  she  began  to  be  not  so  young 
as  she  once  was  ;  or  whether  it  was  for  a  reason 
deeper  than  these,  and  to  still  an  ache  which  she 
never  owned  to  feeling,  that  the  landlady  of  the 
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"  Danvers'  Arms  "  chose  to  bring  up  and  provide 
for  Giles  Brown's  grandchild,  was  a  question 
that  the  village  gossips  failed  to  settle  to  their 
own  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Boynton  was  not  a  woman  to  be  taken 
liberties  with  in  the  way  of  sidelong  hints  or 
too  curious  inquiries.  And,  if  memories  of 
something  more  tender  than  friendliness  lin- 
gered in  the  bosom  of  the  buxom  dame  for  the 
grim  rough  man  whom  little  Giles  promised 
already  to  resemble,  she  knew  how  to  keep  her 
own  counsel  on  the  matter. 

It  was  a  fearful  day  at  the  Priory  House. 
The  hours  seemed  interminable,  and  yet  all  too 
short  for  the  crush  of  affairs  that  had  to  be 
attended  to.  Letters  innumerable  had  to  be 
written,  and  messages  sent  in  all  directions  ; 
for  nothing  brings  with  it  more  care  and  toil 
than  the  presence  within  a  house  of  six  feet  of 
quiet  clay.  Then  there  was  that  horrible  in- 
quest; the  coroner  and  jurymen  tramping  into 
the  house,  and  up  the  great  staircase,  and  into 
the  chamber  where  the  young  heir  lay,  viewing 
the  "body,"'  and  then  all  of  them  tramping  out 
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again.  And  there  was  the  funeral  to  think  of; 
endless  arrangements  to  be  made ;  orders  to  be 
given,  and  others  to  be  countermanded.  For 
though  there  would  be  no  wedding  feast  on  the 
morrow,  and  no  rejoicings  in  the  village,  yet 
preparations  in  various  quarters  were  still  in 
active  progress,  requiring  to  be  put  a  stop  to  at 
once. 

The  Squire  lay  all  day  in  a  stupor  that  was 

more   like    death    than    life.     His    dull,   glazed 

eyes   stared    out    vacantly   from    a    face    that 

seemed  distorted  still  by  the  agony  of  his  last 

conscious  moments.     He  breathed,  but  that  was 

the  only  sign  of  life  that  the  watchers  by  his 

bed    could  detect.     The   Marholm    doctor   had 

never  left  the  house  since  his  hasty  summons 

early  in    the   morning.     Two    physicians   from 

St.  Bede's  had  been  called  in  for  consultation, 

and  a  trained  nurse  from  the  hospital  there  was 

already   installed    in    the    sick-chamber  ;    but 

every  effort  so  far  had  been  unavailing  to  rouse 

the  patient  from  the  death-like  lethargy  which 

might  last,  so  the  doctors  said,  until  the  feeble 

breathing  altogether  ceased. 
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Mr.  Brooke  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  A  telegram  which  had  been  de- 
spatched early  in  the  morning,  conveying  the 
news  of  the  catastrophe,  had  fortunately 
reached  its  destination  in  time  to  apprize  him 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  to  prevent  Mrs. 
Brooke  from  starting  with  him,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Priory  House  were  spared 
the  grim  mockery  of  having  to  usher  into  the 
presence  of  Death  those  who  had  been  invited 
as  wedding  guests. 

The  arrival  of  their  legal  guest  was  an  un- 
speakable relief  to  Miss  Millicent,  who  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  agitation 
and  alarm,  and  who  felt  his  friendly  sympathy, 
added  to  his  sound  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  affairs,  to  be  precisely  what  was  wanted  in 
the  present  complication  of  business  and  anxi- 
ety. As  for  Marjory,  she  had  kept  up  brave- 
ly. After  the  first  shock  was  over,  it  seemed 
as  if  she,  almost  alone  in  the  terror-stricken 
household,  had  been  collected  enough  during 
that  dreadful  day  to  meet  the  thousand  and  one 
emergencies  that  every  hour  brought  with  it. 
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It  was  a  fearful  time  to  pass  through  ;  and  yet 
beneath  the  superincumbent  weight  of  horror 
and  suspense  she  was  conscious,  with  a  self- 
reproachful  pang,  of  a  certain  fearful  joy,  joy 
as  of  one  who  wakes  from  some  nightmare 
dream,  all  quaking  with  the  after-fright,  yet 
feeling  that  the  shapeless  dread  is  gone — that 
the  blessed  daylight  is  in  the  air. 

For  far  down,  buried  deep,  repressed,  yet 
struggling  into  life,  like  a  seed  swelling  in 
the  dark  beneath  the  clods,  was  the  thought, 
born  of  those  words  of  Hugh's — u  My  love 
Marjory  !" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 


mHROUGH  the  whole  of  that  long  and 
-*-  anxious  night,  through  the  next  day,  the 
day  that  was  to  have  seen  the  marriage  of 
Marjory  to  the  young  heir  of  the  Priory  House, 
and  then  through  the  hours  of  another  weary 
night,  the  Squire  lay  in  the  deathly  stupor  into 
which  the  shock  of  his  son's  death  had  plunged 
him.  Each  hour  of  prolonged  unconsciousness 
made  the  case  more  doubtful ;  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
whose  legal  brain,  amid  all  distractions,  was 
active  in  his  client's  interests,  was  not  without 
serious  though  unspoken  apprehensions  that 
any  clue  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  might   possess 
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to  the  parentage  of  Hugh  Beverley,  and  the 
mystery  of  Edith  Elphinstone's  marriage,  would 
be  carried  with  him  to  the  grave. 

He  had  heard,  of  course,  though  not  from 
Marjory,  what  everyone  in  Marholm  knew,  that 
Mr.  Beverley  was  staying  at  the  "  Danvers' 
Arms";  aud  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he 
caused  a  messenger  to  be  dispatched  to  him  with 
a  note,  apprising  him  of  the  Squire's  condition, 
and  desiring  to  know  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  would  wish  any  communication  on  the  matter 
in  hand  to  be  made  to  Miss  Elphinstone  or  her 
aunt.  Mr.  Brooke  said,  further,  that  business 
compelled  his  presence  in  London  that  evening, 
but  that  he  purposed  returning  to  the  Priory 
House  early  on  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  Mr, 
Pelham's  funeral  had  been  arranged  to  take 
place. 

The  messenger  who  rode  over  with  the  letter 
was  to  wait  for  a  reply.  It  came  in  a  single 
line. 

"  Let  all  rest,"  Hugh  wrote.  And  Mr.  Brooke 
was  passive  accordingly ;  the  more  willingly 
because,  as   he   reflected,  the  evidence   of  the 
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marriage,  if  it  had  been  legally  contracted,  was 
not  dependent  on  anything  which  might  be 
divulged  by  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

But  Mr.  Brooke  could  scarcely  have  reached 
the  station  at  Stretton  on  his  way  to  town 
when,  as  Miss  Millicent  and  the  nurse  sat  in  the 
darkened  room,  watching  by  their  patient,  a 
low  groan,  the  first  sound  that  had  escaped  the 
sick  man's  lips  since  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  announced  his  return  to  conscious- 
ness. 

He  moved  his  head,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  speak,  though  he  succeeded  only  in  ut- 
tering some  inarticulate  murmur.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  stupor  was  passing  from  his 
brain.  His  eyes  lost  their  glassy,  unnatural 
look ;  the  corpse-like  pallor  slowly  disappeared  ; 
he  took  without  difficulty  the  food  and  cordials 
which  the  nurse  administered  ;  and,  having  done 
so,  sank  almost  immediately  into  a  sleep  which 
lasted  for  several  hours. 

It  had  been  better  for  him,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
quietly  ceased  to  breathe  while  the  stupor  was 
upon  him.     He  awoke  to   an   anguished  body 
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and  a  tortured  mind.  The  sleep  and  food  had 
given  him  strength,  but  it  was  only  strength  to 
suffer.  Memory  rolled  back  its  fearful  tide 
upon  him.  Pelham  was  dead — was  dead  !  And 
in  vain  Miss  Millicent  and  the  nurse  tried  to 
evade  his  questionings. 

"Better  tell  him  all,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned  from  the  village. 
And,  as  gently  as  she  could,  Miss  Millicent 
performed  the  painful  task. 

The  sick  man  turned  his  face  away  then  and 
was  silent.  He  lay  so  for  hours;  his  brows 
contracted,  his  mouth  working  at  times  con- 
vulsively, but  mute  to  all  expression  of  the 
misery  that  he  was  enduring,  and  deaf  to  every 
word  of  solicitude  or  sympathy  which  fell  from 
the  watchers  by  his  bed. 

"Isolation,"  it  has  been  profoundly  said,  "is 
the  sum-total  of  human  wretchedness."  Alone 
the  miserable  man  had  lived,  incarcerated  in  the 
prison-house  of  Self;  and  alone,  no  human  hand 
held  warmly  in  his  own,  he  was  travelling  now 
the  dark,  mysterious  path  which  leads  onward 
to  the  portals  of  the  dread  Unknown. 
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The  weary  hours  wore  on.  The  Squire  slept 
and  woke  again.  His  pulse  was  stronger,  the 
doctor  said,  when  he  paid  his  morning  visit. 
Jt  was  not  improbable  that  he  might  rally,  after 
all,  from  the  attack,  severe  as  it  had  been ; 
though  life  could  scarcely,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  be  prolonged  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  at  most.  He  must  be 
kept  quiet,  perfectly  quiet;  have  nourishment 
given  him  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  all 
excitement  must  be  as  much  as  possible 
avoided. 

Those  were  the  doctor's  instructions,  which 
the  nurse  and  her  coadjutors  endeavoured  faith- 
fully to  carry  out.  Though  whether  it  was  of 
much  avail  to  avoid  excitement  from  without, 
when  the  man's  brain  was  like  a  seething 
whirlpool  within,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing what  those  fearful  days  had  been,  that  Miss 
Millicent,  who  had  given  herself  hardly  one 
moment's  rest  while  the  Squire  lay  apparently 
at  the  very  door  of  death,  should  feel  the  effects 
of  the  fatigue  and  strain  she  had  undergone.  It 
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-was  on  the  Friday  afternoon  that  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  had  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  on 
the  following  day  she  was  so  seriously  unwell 
that  when  the  doctor  saw  her  he  insisted  on  her 
keeping  her  room  altogether  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  leaving  the  charge  of  their  patient  for 
awhile  to  the  nurse  from  St.  Bede's.  There 
wras  no  immediate  danger  now,  he  said;  and  in 
fact,  it  would  be  better  that  a  stranger  should 
be  in  attendance  for  the  present,  rather  than 
any  member  of  the  family,  who  might  be 
associated  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  mind  with  the 
terrible  tragedy  that  had  just  occurred. 

That  nurse  from  St.  Bede's  was  a  treasure  in 
the  house.  She  was  a  woman  who  understood 
her  work.  She  knew  precisely  what  to  do,  and 
what  to  leave  undone.  She  could  exercise  that 
velvet  despotism  wThich,  above  all  things,  is 
valuable  in  a  sick-room.  She  was  just  the 
person,  in  short,  who  was  fitted  to  take  charge 
of  a  critical  case,  and  of  a  stubborn,  irritable, 
and  moody  patient  like  the  Squire.  It  was 
only  a  pity  that  she  could  not  have  been  wround 
up  like  a  watch  to  go  the  w7hole  round  of  four 
VOL.  III.  T 
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and  twenty  hours.  As  it  was,  the  hospital 
rules  which  she  brought  with  her  stipulated 
that  four  hours  at  least  in  the  twenty-four 
should  be  secured  to  her  for  undisturbed  repose  ; 
and  accordingly,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  Mrs.  Mapperly  and  Marjory  took  her 
place  in  the  Squire's  room,  to  watch  until  mid- 
night, when  she  was  to  resume  her  post. 
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ERINNYS. 


TT  was  past  eleven  o'clock  when  the  sick  man, 
■*■  who  had  been  lying  for  some  time  restless 
and  awake,  groaning  heavily  at  intervals,  but 
refusing  either  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to, 
beckoned  Marjory  to  him. 

"  Send  her  away,"  he  muttered,  frowning,  as 
he  spoke,  towards  the  housekeeper,  who  was 
nodding  in  her  chair.  And  as  Marjory  for  a 
moment  hesitated  to  comply,  he  raised  himself 
upon  his  pillows,  and,  in  a  voice  that  effectually 
startled  the  good  woman  from  her  doze,  dismiss- 
ed her  from  the  room. 

He    looked   after  her    impatiently  until    she 

t  2 
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bad  closed  the  door,  and  then  dropped  his  head 
and  turned  towards  Marjory. 

"  Sit  down/'  he  said,  stretching  out  his  lean 
hand,  and  pointing  her  to  a  seat  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  "  You  are  not  afraid  of  watching 
here  alone,  are  you  I " 

"No,  uncle,"  said  Marjory,  quietly,  though 
conscious,  as  she  spoke,  of  a  strange  shrink- 
ing from  the  glitter  of  those  hawk-like  eyes. 

"  You  might  have  been  ;  with  one  man  dead 
and  another  dying  in  the  house.  You  will  not 
have  to  wait  long,  niece  Marjory,  to  step  into 
the  estate;  only  till  these  aching  bones  drop 
into  the  grave." 

"  Dear  uncle,"  began  Marjory,  troubled  at  his 
words.  But  the  Squire  raised  his  voice,  and 
bore  her  down. 

"  Be  silent,  girl  !  It  is  as  I  say.  For  thirty 
years  I  have  gripped  it  close — as  good  a  title 
as  a  man  need  have.  There  are  the  deeds 
yonder,  in  that  iron  safe,  and  a  copy  of  the 
will — all  left  to  me,  signed  and  witnessed — my 
own  as  fast  as  law  could  make  it.  The  pro- 
perty is  all  clear ;  not  a  penny  of  mortgage  is 
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ou  it  now.  I  have  done  my  duty  by  it,  I  tell 
you.  The  land  is  improved ;  the  rents  are 
raised  every  time  a  lease  runs  out.  I  have  en- 
closed and  drained  full  fifty  acres  of  moorland 
run,  and  planted  twice  as  many  more.  It  was 
for  my  own  flesh  and  blood  I  did  it — for  Pel- 
ham  and  his  children  after  him  ;  but  I  have  la- 
boured in  vain,  and  spent  my  strength  for 
naught.  It  will  go  to  others  now — to  Hugh 
Beverley  and  to  his  children  instead  of  to 
mine." 

Marjory  started  visibly,  and  the  blood  rushed 
in  a  torrent  to  her  cheeks.  She  would  have 
spoken,  but  the  Squire  thrust  out  his  hand  to 
stay  her  from  the  words  that  were  on  her  lips, 
and  went  on  bitterly — 

"  It  will  go  to  him,  I  tell  you.  There  is  no 
one  now  to  come  between  you.  You  never 
loved  Pelham,  niece  Marjory,  though  you  would 
have  been  his  wife  to-day  if  he  had  not  been 
lying  yonder  dead.  You  will  marry  Beverley 
when  the  breath  is  out  of  this  old  carcase  of 
mine,  and  he  will  have  his  own  at  last. 

"AYho    says    I    have   kept    him    out   of    his 
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rights?"  be  went  on,  his  voice  growing  stronger 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  wandering  restlessly 
around.  "  The  land  is  worth  twice  as  much 
now  as  it  was  when  he  was  born,  and  all  I  have 
done  has  been  done  for  him.  Twelve  months 
ago  he  came  here  to  ask  for  you,  Marjory,  and 
I  beggared  him  of  his  hopes,  because  I  was  re- 
solved that  you  should  marry  Pelham.  He  can 
have  you  now,  and  all  that  you  inherit  with 
you,  and  I  shall  die  rid  of  this  cursed  load." 

A  cloud  passed  over  his  brow.  He  paused 
an  instant,  and  then,  with  gathered  strength, 
went  on,  while  Marjory  sat  disturbed  and  dumb 
before  him,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  yet  un- 
able for  the  moment  to  hide  the  confusion  into 
which  she  had  been  plunged  by  this  open  de- 
claration of  the  love  that  was  between  herself 
and  Hugh. 

"  Listen,  Marjory.  God  help  me  !  I  must  tell 
some  one  before  I  die.  Hugh  Beverley  was 
my  cousin  Edith's  child.  She  died  when  he 
was  born,  and  with  her  last  breath  left  him  to 
my  charge.  For  thirty  years  I  have  kept  the 
secret,  but  it  bites    me   like   a  scorpion   now. 
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Take  your  eyes  off  me,  girl !  It  is  the  truth 
that  I  am  telling.  I  have  sinned  against  him 
from  his  birth,  and  it  has  come  home  to  me  at 
last/' 

Marjory  was  gazing  as  if  spell-bound  on  the 
lean  and  cadaverous  countenance  of  the  Squire, 
her  confusion  swept  away  utterly  by  this  be- 
wildering disclosure.  Could  it  be  the  truth 
indeed,  or  was  it  some  vagary  of  a  disordered 
brain  to  which  she  had  been  listening  ?  But 
there  was  that  in  the  speaker's  eyes,  in  the 
anguished  accents  of  his  voice,  which  made  her 
feel  that  it  was  not  the  workings  of  disease, 
but  the  throes  of  a  new  terrible  life  within — 
the  life  of  a  conscience  stung  by  suffering  out 
of  its  dead  lethargic  sleep — which  had  wrung 
from  him  this  revelation  of  the  sin  concealed 
so  long. 

There  was  the  solemnity  of  a  sacrament  in 
this  confession  of  the  dying  man.  Deeper  even 
than  amazement  was  the  sense  of  awed  com- 
passion by  which  Marjory  found  herself  pene- 
trated at  this  spectacle  of  a  soul  striving,  as 
the  night  closed  round  it,  to  strip  itself  of  those 
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deeds  done  in  the  bod}',  which,  like  a  Nessus 
shirt,  were  clinging  to  it  now. 

She  moved  from  her  seat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  placed  herself  where  she  could  take 
silently  in  hers  the  hand  that  lay  extended  on 
the  coverlet.  There  was  comfort  in  the  ges- 
ture ;  there  was  the  touch  of  healing  in  it  for 
the  sick,  disordered  soul.  Marjory  felt  the  bony 
fingers  tremble  in  her  own,  and  then  yield 
themselves  passively  to  her  retaining  clasp. 
For  a  moment  only,  and  then,  as  though  some 
sharp  remembrance  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
the  Squire  suddenly  shook  off  her  hand,  and 
with  a  convulsive  effort  dragged  himself  up 
upon  his  pillows. 

"  No  peace,  no  peace  !"  he  muttered.  "  Let 
me  tell  it  all  and  die.  There  is  her  letter  in 
that  iron  safe  ;  the  one  she  wrote  to  her  father 
before  her  child  was  born.  It  was  to  beg  him 
to  go  to  her.  He  was  too  ill  to  read  it,  and  I 
went  instead  of  him.  She  died,  and  when  I  came 
back  he  was  dying  too.  The  estate  had  been 
willed  to  me.  Was  I  to  tell  him  of  the  child, 
and  rob  myself  of  the  land,  as  I  had  been  robbed 
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before  of  the  dearest  hopes  a  man  can  have? 
For  I  loved  her.  God !  how  I  loved  her  !  And 
she  was  married  to  another  man  even  while  she 
was  my  promised  wife." 

There  was  a  gleam  in  the  Squire's  eyes,  as 
though  some  far-off  lurid  fire  was  reflected  in 
them.  Marjory  looked  at  him  pityingly.  He 
caught  his  breath  for  an  instant  and  went  on. 

"  She  told  me  all  before  she  died.  It  was  for 
her  child's  sake,  she  told  me,  not  for  mine.  She 
only  cared  for  it.  She  had  been  from  home  visit- 
ing in  London,  and  while  she  was  away  they  were 
married.  It  was  at  a  little  village  in  Berkshire 
— Goldingham  was  the  name.  I  went  to  the 
church  afterwards  and  saw  the  register — Hugh 
Beverley  and  Edith  Elphinstone.  He  was  in 
the  army,  and  his  regiment  was  under  orders 
for  India.  She  was  to  have  left  her  home  a 
week  or  two  later  and  gone  out  with  him,  but 
she  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  before  she  recovered  he 
had  sailed.  All  the  time  I  was  expecting  to 
marry  her  myself.  The  morning  came,  and  she 
had  disappeared.  She  made  her  escape  and 
went  to  India  alone.     It  was  a  long  voyage, 
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and  after  landing  she  had  a  thousand  miles  to 
go  up  the  country.  When  she  reached  the 
station  she  found  that  her  husband  had  died  the 
week  before  of  sunstroke.  It  broke  her  heart. 
She  came  back  to  England  a  widow,  and  soon 
to  be  a  mother.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  off 
the  Cornish  coast,  and  nearly  all  on  board  were 
lost.  She  was  among  the  saved.  An  old 
coastguards  man  and  his  wife  took  her  to  their 
cottage,  and  there  her  child  was  born.  I 
travelled  all  night  after  her  letter  came,  and 
reached  the  place  the  morning  of  the  day  she 
died." 

A  deadly  pallor  overspread  the  sick  man's 
face.  He  lay  back  for  a  moment  on  his  pillows, 
while  Marjory  bent  over  him,  terrified  at  his 
appearance,  and  dreading  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
citement he  had  undergone.  But  he  recovered 
himself  and  went  on  gaspingly. 

"  I  stayed  and  buried  her,  and  left  the  child 
behind.  The  people  of  the  house  adopted  it. 
They  had  none  of  their  own,  and  they  were 
willing  to  do  so,  and  I  paid  them  a  sum  down 
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to  take  charge  of  it  entirely.  It  was  a  poor, 
weakly  little  thing.  I  thought  that  it  would 
die,  and  hoped  so  too." 

Marjory  shivered.  On  what  a  slender  thread 
had  hung  then  the  life  so  infinitely  precious  to 
her  now ! 

u  But  it  lived  ;  it  grew  into  a  lusty  boy.  I 
kept  my  eye  upon  it,  though  I  took  care  to  keep 
all  clue  concealed.  When  the  lad  was  ten 
years  old  the  old  people  died,  and  some 
stranger,  an  artist  who  had  been  lodging  at 
the  place,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  brought  him 
up.  After  that  I  lost  all  trace  of  him.  I  rid 
myself  of  the  very  thought  of  him  ;  until,  when 
near  twenty  years  had  gone  by,  I  saw  him 
again,  standing  in  the  window  of  the  Marholm 
inn." 

Again  the  Squire  paused,  then  struggled  on, 
waving  his  hand  impatiently  as  Marjory,  who 
grew  more  and  more  disturbed  and  terrified, 
entreated  him  to  desist. 

"  I  knew  him  from  the  first.  Again  and 
again  his  mother's  face  looked  out  at  me  from 
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his.  I  hated  him  for  it.  I  trembled  lest  others 
should  see  it  too.  It  seemed  to  me  as  he  went 
down  the  village  that  all  men  must  see  written 
there  the  lie  of  my  life.  But  he  went  as  he 
came,  and  the  secret  seemed  safe  again,  buried 
as  it  had  been  before  in  his  dead  mother's 
grave.  I  thought  to  have  died  and  carried  it 
with  me  too  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  I  have 
given  it  up  at  last.  Who  says  I  have  kept 
back  any  of  the  truth?  Why  must  it  keep 
gripping  at  my  throat  ?" 

"  Uncle !  dear  uncle !"  pleaded  Marjory, 
shaking  in  every  limb,  and  trying  in  vain  to 
soothe  him  into  quietness.  He  threw  out  both 
his  arms  over  the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  and 
turned  his  glazing  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Marjory !  I  charge  you,  as  soon  as  the 
breath  is  out  of  my  body,  that  you  tell  Brooke 
to  find  this  Hugh  Beverley  again.  Marry  him 
and  let  him  have  his  own.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  right  him  yet.  And  now,  may  God  have 
mercy  on  my  soul,  for  I  have  had  none  on  it 
myself!" 
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A  chill  shadow  filled  the  air.  Marjory  shrank 
back  shuddering.  The  man's  soul  had  gone 
out,  naked,  into  the  Dark  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


SPRING. 


rpELE  blessed  spring  had  returned  upon  the 
-*-  land,  covering  the  last  year's  graves  with 
her  green  and  flowery  pall,  and  decking  the 
waiting  earth  with  more  than  bridal  bloom. 
There  was  a  rosy  flush  of  apple-blossom  in  the 
orchards  round  Marholm,  and  every  cottage 
garden  was  gay  with  lilacs  and  bossy  guelder- 
roses,  and  golden-tressed  laburnums  flashing 
back  the  sunshine.  The  meadows  were  all 
ablaze  with  buttercups,  and  the  hedges  white 
with  snow  of  May,  and  the  air  was  more  sweet 
than  one  could  tell  with  the  breath  of  myriads 
of  flowers. 
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Yet  passing  even  this  was  the   mystery  of 
lovely  life  which  as  the  year  crept  on  had  un- 
veiled itself  amid  the  sylvan  solitudes  of  Mar- 
holm  Chase.   Day  by  day  the  charm  had  grown. 
In  the  dewy  morning  hours,  when  every  tiniest 
flower-cup  was  brimmed  with  its  drop  of  living 
light,    and   in   every  tangled   brake  and   over 
every  bush  and  brier  the  woven  gossamer  was 
starred    with   rainbow-tinted   gems.      And    at 
noon,  when  the  sunshine  filtering  down  through 
the  green  roof  of  leaves  sought  out  the  places 
where  the  hyacinths  grew,  and  trembled  over 
primrose    banks,    and     touched    with     tender 
opaline  the  petals  of  the  pale  anemones,  and 
embroidered   with   tracery    work   of  gold   the 
great    smooth    beechen    boles.      And    in    the 
soft  evening  twilight,  when  a  sigh  of  ineffable 
peace  seemed  to  breathe  itself  through  the  quiet 
glades,  and  only  the  call  of  the   cushat-dove 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour.  Nothing,  surely, 
in  all  this  earth  is  more  beautiful  than  spring- 
time in  an  English  wood.     So  fresh,  so  sweet 
and  tender,  full  of  virgin  grace,  fair  as  Eve  our 
mother  when  she  stood,  God-created  and  alone, 
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iii  the  dawn  of  the  world's  first  marriage-day — 
beautiful  and  solemn  too. 

There  is  only  one  thirig  like  it,  and  Hugh 
Beverley  saw  it  in  the  eyes  of  Marjory  Elphin- 
stone  that  May  morning  when  she  stood  beside 
him  in  the  old  church  at  Marholm  and  gave 
herself  to  him  to  be  his  wife. 

He  had  her  now ;  his  own,  his  very  own !  this 
pearl  of  great  price  for  whose  sake  he  had  once 
thought  to  have  gone  through  life  poorer  than 
the  veriest  hind  to  whom  the  joys  of  Home  are 
given.  She  was  his  own  ;  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
the  one  love  of  his  life;  the  mother,  if  God  willed 
it  so,  of  children  who  should  bear  his  name  and 
renew  his  life  in  theirs.  His  own !  this  veiled 
virgin  form,  in  whose  presence  he  stood  with 
bowed  head,  and  heart  filled  with  joy  unspeak- 
able, worshipping  as  on  the  threshold  of  a 
temple  wherein  dwelt  the  awfulness  of  the 
creating  God. 

It  was  a  little  thing  beside  all  this  that  the 
words  which  made  Marjory  Elphinstone  his 
wife  made  him  also  master  of  the  inheritance 
from  which  he  had  been  kept  apart  so  long. 
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There  was  no  room  in  his  thoughts  for  that. 
Enough  for  him  that  Marjory  was  his,  and  with 
her  those  boundless  possibilities  of  good  which 
she,  and  none  but  she,  could  bring. 

But  others  had  remembered  it,  if  Hugh  Bever- 
ley had  not.  The  secret  that  the  old  Squire 
had  kept  so  closely  and  so  long  wras  known  to 
everyone  in  Marholm  now,  and  in  all  the  country 
side  there  was  no  one  but  rejoiced  that  if  the 
Priory  estate  was  held  by  an  Elphinstone  no 
longer,  it  was  held  by  the  rightful  heir  at  last. 
Better  still,  that  it  was  held  by  him  without 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  their  sweet  "  Miss 
Marjory  "  either. 

There  were  many  living  in  Marholm  who  had 
known  and  loved  his  mother.  The  Elphinstone 
women  had  always  been  cast  in  a  more  gener- 
ous as  well  as  in  a  gentler  mould  than  the  men  ; 
and  by  many  a  cottage  hearth  "  Miss  Edith's  " 
name  was  a  fragrant  memory  still.  For  her 
sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  all  hearts  were 
open  to  her  son.  The  bonfire  that  was  lit  on 
the  top  of  Lester's  Crag  that  night  shone  like  a 
beacon  for  miles  around.     And   far  and  wide 
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the  bells  pealiug  out  from  Marholm  church- 
tower  rang  out  not  the  marriage  joy  alone,  but 
the  welcome  of  all  who  heard  them  to  the  new 
Squire,  Hugh  Beverley,  of  the  Priory  House. 

So  the  great  wheels  go  round,,  grinding  out, 
now  in  darkness  and  now  in  light,  God's  recom- 
pense of  Good.  Not  always  of  joy,  even  to 
these,  true  husband  and  true  wife, — for  life  has 
its  mysteries  of  sorrow  as  well  as  its  mysteries 
of  sin — yet  not  the  less  a  recompense  of  Good. 
The  good  that  passes  not  but  endures,  as  all 
good  that  comes  of  sorrow  nobly  borne,  or  of 
joy  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  does  and  must 
endure,  in  the  changing  of  the  spirit  as  it 
passes  through  finer  and  yet  finer  forms  in  that 
endless  progress  to  perfection  of  wThich  the 
beginning  only  is  here  in  Time. 


THE  END. 
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Athenseum. 

"A  truly  fine  and  interesting  book.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history;  worthy  of  Mr.  Dixon's  fame,  worthy  of  its  grand  subject." — Morning  Post. 
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"A  very  agreeable  and  instructive  volume." — Saturday  Review. 
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of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"M.  Wiesener  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and  re- 
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tions of  scenery,  combine  to  form  a  record  of  adventure  which  in  attractiveness  it 
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"  Mr.  Whetham  writes  with  vigour,  and  describes  the  life  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  rivers  and  prairies  of  South  America  with  a  picturesqueness  and  freshness  o 
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for  a  book  of  fascinating  interest." — Daily  News. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  Distinguished  Persons 

during  the  Second  Empire,  from  1860  to  1863.  By  the  Late 
Nassau  W.  Senior.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M  Simpson 
2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are 
King  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene.    Cor- 
celle,  Daru,    Flahault,  Kergolay,   Montalembert;    Generals   Lamoriciere   and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Heury  Ellis;    Messieurs   Ampere,  Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,   Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,   De  Witt,  Duchatel,  Ducpetiaux! 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Le'on  Faucher,  Frere-Orban,  Grim- 
blot,  Guizot,  Lafitte,  Labaume,  Lamartine,  Lanjuinais,  Mallac,  Manin,  Me'rime'e, 
Mignet.  Jules  Mohl,  Montanelli,    Odillon-Barrot,   Quetelet,  Re'musat,   Rogier' 
Rivet,  Rossini,  Horace    Say.  Thiers,  Trouve'-Chauvel,  Villemain,   Wolowski; 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Comu,  Ristori,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations'  has  been  for  some  years  past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important.    Mr.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.     He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man,  who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.    And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  his 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  lon«- 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.     These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.     This  book'  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
afterwards  carefully  revised.    Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.     There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and  literature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life— are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 
no  discussion  which  is  unproductive  of  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact"— Athenxum. 
"The  present  selection  of  Mr.  Seniors  Journals,  edited  with  remarkable  skill 
and  judgment  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  is  extraordinarily  full  and  interesting.    Although 
the  unreserved  and  original  communications  of  Thiers  are  especially  fascinating, 
the  book  would  be  abundantly  interesting  if  it  consisted  only  of  the  reports  of 
conversations  with  Guizot,  Montalembert,  Cousin,  Lamartine,  and  other  persons  of 
celebrity  and  eminence." — Saturday  Review. 

"  These  conversations  extend  from  the  year  18-52  to  1860,  and  will  be  found  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  public  events  of  our  time — the  Revolution  of 
1S48,  the  Crimean  War,  the  French  Alliance,  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  Besides  these  great 
public  occurrences  of  European  celebrity,  we  have  many  very  curious  and  piquant 
anecdotes  of  a  private  character,  and  expressions  of  opinion  on  men  and  things  by 
persons  of  eminence.  All  that  is  said  in  these  volumes  of  France,  England,  and 
Russia,  is  as  interesting  now  as  when  it  was  first  uttered."' — Standard. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS.      By 

Lieut. -Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grenadier  Guards.    1.  vol  8vo.    15s. 

"The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  for  his  pages  are  light  and 
pleasant.    The  volume  will  be  found  both  amusing  and  useful."'— Athenxum. 

"  Colonel  Bridges'  book  has  the  merit  of  being  lively  and  readable.  His  advice 
to  future  travellers  as  well  as  his  estimate  of  expenses  may  be  found  serviceable." 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  amusing  book,  as  full  of  solid  matter  as  pleas- 
ant anecdote.  We  have  not  met  a  truer  picture  of  American,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Indian,  Egyptian,  or  Maltese  scenery  and  surroundings."— Court  Journal. 
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OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable   specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.     It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
Athenseum. 

"In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  paina 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight.'' — Morning  Post. 

"The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions* 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  News. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  the  HISTORY-  OF  TWO 

QUEENS :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  30s. 
Completing  the  "Work. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the- 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  effect." — Daily  News. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   A  New  Library  Edition. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  "William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England."— Examiner. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
i    likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect" — Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepwokth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.     It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Daily  News. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA.  LADY  CHATTER- 

TON  ;  With  some  Passages  from   her   Diary.     By  E.   Heneage 
Derlxg.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  Lords  Lansdowne,  Brougham, 
Macaulay,   Lytton,   Houghton;    Messrs.  "Wither force,    Wordsworth,    Hallam, 
Rogers,  Moore,  Sydney  Smith,  Landor,  Lockhart.  Fonhlanque,   "Warburton, 
Harness,   Chantrey;    Count    Montalembert,    Dr.    Ullathorne,    Dr.   Newman, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Lady  Gifford.  Lady  Cork,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Norton,  &c. 
"Lady  Chatterton's  Diary  gives  a  sketch  of  society  during  a  well  known  but 
-ever-interesting  period.    Mr.  Dering  maybe  congratulated  on  having  furnished  a 
graceful  epilogue  to  the  story  of  an  interesting  life." — Athemmim. 

"In  this  work  we  have  the  pleasant  picture  of  a  literary  artist  and  an  amiable 

lady,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  which  give  value  to  the  volume." — John  Bull. 

"  In  this  agreeable  volume  Mr.  Dering  has  succeeded  in  bringing  before  us  in 

vivid  colours  the  portrait  of  a  very  remarkable,  talented,  and  excellent  lady.    Her 

Diary  is  full  of  charming  reminiscences." — The  Tablet. 

A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

Martin,  Schoolmaster  and  Poet.  "Written  and  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  "  John  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

"This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  book.  It  records  the  life,  work,  aspira- 
tions, and  death  of  a  schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  high-strung  and 
ambitious  soul.  His  writings  brim  with  vivid  thought,  keen  analysis  of  feel- 
ing, touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and  books,  ex- 
pressed in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

"Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story— a  story  of  faith  and 
courage  and  untiring  energy  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  might 
tinder  other  circumstances  have  won  a  place  in  literature.  The  story  is  one  worth 
reading."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  volumes  a  well-known  novelist  presents  us  with  a  history  so  touching, 
so  marvellous,  and  so  simple,  as  no  invention  could  produce.  Few  more  pathetic 
or  more  instructive  volumes  have  fallen  in  our  way." — Morning  Post. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  this  charming  book,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  gem  of  beautiful  writing,  showing  the  finished  style  and  graceful 
heart  of  the  talented  authoress,  but  because  the  subject  matter  in  itself  is  of 
.absorbing  interest." — Church  Review. 

THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.  By  Alexander  Baillte  Cochrane,  al.P.  1  vol. 
demy  Svo.     los. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Cochrane's  book  will  meet  with  the  popular  reception 
it  merits.  It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  dramatic  literature.  All  members 
of  the  profession  should  read  it." — Morning  Post. 

'•  In  this  handsome  volume  Mr.  Cochrane  gives  us  a  new  work  on  a  most  attract- 
ive subject,  which  will  be  perused  with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  It  is 
written  iu  a  style  singularly  vivid,  dramatic,  and  interesting.  The  variety  of  scenes 
described  in  this  pleasant  volume,  the  historical  personages  and  dramatic  artists 
crowded  on  the  canvas,  and  the  truthful  account  of  the  French  stage,  form  an  in- 
tellectual treat  of  the  highest  order.  'The  Theatre  Francais '  will  take  its  place 
among  the  best  standard  works  of  the  day,  and  hud  its  way  into  every  well-selected 
library,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  its  skilful  author."— Court  Journal. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontainebleau, 

Yincennes.  By  Alexander  Baillle  Cochrane,  M.P.  1  vol.8vo.  15s. 
"A  very  interesting  voluma.'' — Times. 

'•A  lively  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  colour.'*— Athenxum. 
"This  book  is  bright,  pleasant  reading."— British  Quarterly  Becieu. 
"A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  works  of  the  time.    It  is  full  of  life 
and  colour." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  well  executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer."— The  World, 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     8vo.    30s. 

From  the  Times: — "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lonely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both 
volumes  are  decidedly  attractive,  and  "throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others,  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Koyal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Ealeigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's." — Standard. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dul- 
lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordt  Jeaffre- 
son, Author  of  "A Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

" Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter: — letters  which  illustrate  agriculture, 
commerce,  war,  love,  and  social  manners,  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and 
details  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gazettes,  and  which  come  with  singula 
freshness  from  private  letters." — Athenseum. 

"  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library 
shelves  with  Pepys,  Evelyo,  and  Eeresby." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  In  the  interests  of  history  a  publication  such  as  the  present  is  of  almost  in- 
calculable value.  Every  historical  student  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  these  two  very  delightful  volumes." — Morning  Post. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :   An  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.     By 

Moltnedx  St.  John.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  Lord 

Dufferin.     21s. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 

in  a  very  successful  visit     His  book  is  instructive,  and  it  should  be  interesting  to 

the  general  reader."— Times. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  are  amusing,  interesting,  and  even  valuable.  They  give  us  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  great  quarrel  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  and  they  contain  a  lull  report  of  Lord  Dufferin's  great  speech  at 
Victoria.  Then  there  are  some  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  scenery,  ancJ 
some  entertaining  stories.'' — Spectator. 
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CELEBRITIES   I  HAVE   KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  8vo.    30s. 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Second  Series  of  this  work  are — The 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Beau- 
fort; the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle ;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence.  and  Cockbmn;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,   Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.  F.  Smith ;  Count  D'Orsay  -,  Dr.  Dodd ;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore.   Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt,   Jordan,  James,  Horace,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Beazley.  Tattersall,  Hudson,  Ude,  George  Colman,  The  Kemb'es, 
G.  F.  Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss 
Foote;  Mrs.  Nisbet;  Mesdames  Catalani,Grassini,  Rachel,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.     Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season.  Pleasant  anecdotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart 
sayings,  witticisms,  and  repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page.'' — Court  Jounud. 

COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching 
Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Nor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  and  English  coaches.  Bianconi's  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  lesa 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wifk. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  24s. 
"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les'  diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Bossini,  Auber,  Hale"vy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr.  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Bachel,  Eonzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles  to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future'  and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists.  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  Mr.  Macfarren.  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett.  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Xesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenxum. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature." — Athenaeum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined"— Standard. 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS  :   Recollections  of  the 

Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yoxge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c  2  vols.  21s. 
"M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  last  years  of  the  Monarchy, 
the  Eevolution,  and  the  early  promise  of  General  Bonaparte.  The  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the  time  when  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant;  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our  hero  to  Mme.  Geoff rin's  salon, 
where  Marmontel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot,  and  many  others,  discourse 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy." — Saturday  Review. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able." — John  Bull. 

LIFE  of  the  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 
pole.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.     30s. 
"  This  biography  will  take  rank,  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and 
his  period,  as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Post. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 
1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 
as  laughable  as  anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 
shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.  During  his  sea  life 
Major  Loftus  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons.  Besides  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  William  IV.,  he  was  brought  into 
personal  relation  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  D'Angouleme,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 
have  not  often  read." — Standard. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    By  J.  W.  Bod- 

dam-Whetham.     8vo.    With  Illustrations.     15s. 
"Mr.  Boddam-Wbetham  writes  easily  and  agreeably."' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  travel.'"— Globe. 
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HISTORY   OF    ENGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  Author  of   "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W. 

Harness,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  This  work  contains  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  information.   It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  epigram  in  its  pages,  and  for  any- 
thing like  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself."— John  Bull. 

MY  YEAR  IN   AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 
"  "Written  with  intelligence  and  ability."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  pleasantly  written  book.  Those  who  know  India,  and  those  who  do  not,  may 
read  the  work  with  pleasure  and  profit.'' — Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

TILLE.      Edited   from   the   French   by   Charlotte   M.   Yonge, 

Author  of  the  "Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"This  work  discloses  a  variety  of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Napoleon's 

escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution 

of  July,  1830."— The  Times. 

THROUGH    FRANCE    AND     BELGIUM,     BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEAM  YACHT   "  YTENE." 
By  W.  J.  C.  Moens,  R.V.Y.C.    1  vol.  8vo.   With  Illustrations.    15s. 

MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

formerly   of  the   Royal   Navy,    late   of   the   Coldstream    Guards. 
Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 
"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  book."— Standard. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.      By  J.   C. 

Jeaffresox.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last."' — Morning  Post. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.     By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  8vo.   15s. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whetham      1  vol.  Demy  Svo,  with  8  Illustrations.     15s. 

"The  literary  merits  of  this  work  are  of  a  very  high  order." — Athemeum, 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  \cics. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.    By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 
"  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  matter. "—Post. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By   the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


IN  THE  SWEET  SPRING-TIME.     By  Mrs.  Mac- 

quoid,  Author  of  "  Patty,"  &c.     3  vols. 

YOUNG  LORD  PENRITH.     By  John  Berwick 

Harwood,  Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia,"  &c.     3  vols. 

A  SYLVAN  QUEEN.     By  the  Author  of  "  Rachel's 

Secret,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  February.^) 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.     By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  "  Gentianella,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  February.) 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND.   By 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.     3  vols. 

"  'The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England'  should  add  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  reputation. 
It  is  noticeably  good  among  the  great  number  of  her  good  novels.  The  story  runs 
along  pleasantly,  and  maintains  the  reader's  interest  throughout." — Athenxum. 

"  This  book  is  a  delightful  one — fresh,  interesting,  wholesome,  and  well  written. 
It  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the  author." — Examiner. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  best  humour  and  cleverness  in  this 
novel.  Her  great  store  of  observation  and  power  of  amusing  description  are 
largely  displayed." — Daily  News. 

FRIEND  AND  LOVER.    By  Iza  Duffus  Hardf, 

Author  of  "  Glencairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  powerful  story,  well  worth  reading.     The  plot  is  ingenious,  original,  and  yet 
perfectly  natural,    iliss  Hardy's  sketches  of  character  are  truthful,  vivid  and  ex- 
ceedingly graphic.    It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  written  books  of  the  season." — 
Morning  Post. 

LITTLE   MISS   PRIMROSE.     By   the  Author   of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  "  The  Last  of  her  Line,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"The  graceful  tone  and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  author  of  'St.  Olave's'  are  well 
known  to  novel  readers.  'Little  Miss  Primrose'  is  a  very  good  example  of  her 
manner." — Academy. 

"  The  author  has  succeeded  in  this  charming  tale  in  maintaining  her  popularity. 
She  has  drawn,  in  the  heroine,  a  delightful  character,  of  exceptional  grace  and 
elegance." — Morning  Post. 

THROUGH  THE  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin, 

Author  of  "So  Young,  my  Lord,  and  True."     3  vols. 

"  There  is  more  than  the  average  of  exciting  incident  in  this  decidedly  interest- 
ing tale." — Athenaeum. 

"  There  certainly  is  in  this  story  not  a  little  that  both  interests  and  pleases  the 
reader." — Saturday  Review. 

SIR  JOHN.    By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart."    3  v. 

"  '  Sir  John'  has  abundant  interest  without  any  straining  after  the  sensational." 
— Athenaeum. 

"  '  Sir  John '  is  pleasantly  written.  The  author  shows  a  grasp  of  character  and 
power  of  expression  of  no  mean  order.'' — Examiner. 

RECORDS  OF  A  STORMY  LIFE.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  book  shows  decided  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  it  contains 
scenes  of  no  little  force  and  pathos." — The  Times. 

"This  story  has  merit,  and  is  decidedly  interesting."— Morning  Post. 
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YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.   By  the  Author  of  "  John 

Halifax,  Gentleman."     Second  Edition,     3  vols. 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine  '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times. 

''There  is  much  tenderness  and  good  feeling  in  this  book.  It  is  pleasant  and 
■wholesome." — A  thenceum. 

"  '  Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  book  that  all  should  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the 
equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors  in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is,  perhaps, 
their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and  dramatic  intensity."— Morning  Post. 

GODWYN'S   ORDEAL.    By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Parted  Lives,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  Novel  readers  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  book.  The  interest 
undoubtedly  centres  in  the  heroine  herself, who  is  a  charming  creation  "—A  thensevm. 
"  This  story  is  pleasantly  written,  intelligent  and  earnest."— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

FALSE  HEARTS  AND  TRUE.     By  Mrs.  Alexax- 

der  Fraser,  Author  of  "A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  work  is  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Fraser  as  one  of 
our  most  accomplished  novelists.    Few  readers  will  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the 
easy,  pleasant  style  of  the  author." — Post. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.    By   the  Earl   of 

Desart,  Author  of  "Kelverdale."     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"  Lord  Desart's  humour,  vivacity,  and  witty  comparisons  make  his  pages  sparkle, 
and  give  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  laugh." — Athenaeum. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  «  Fay 

Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 
'•  A  good  novel.    The  story  steadily  develops  in  interest  to  the  close,  and  Eose, 
the  heroine,  is  charming." — Spectator. 

MADELON  LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams, 

Author  of  "  Winstowe,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  Madelon  Lemoine  '  is  a  carefully  written  book — thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  high, 
toned.    The  plot  of  the  story  is  well  worked  out." — Athenaeum. 

ORANGE  LILY.     By  the  Author  of  "  Queenie."    2  v. 

"This  story  is  told  with  both  pathos  and  humour." — Ath.  n 

"  This  is  a  really  charming  story,  one  which,  by  simple  power  of  description  and 
vivid  presentment  of  character,  arrests  and  holds  fast  the  attention." — Spectator. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.     3  vols. 

"  Miss  Craik's  new  novel  is  clever.  Her  women  are  all  pleasantly  fresh  and 
real." — Athenaeum. 

QUAKER  COUSINS.   By  Mrs.  Macdonell.  3  vols. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  freshness  in  Mrs.  Macdonell's  clever  story, with  delicate 
delineation  of  character  and  quiet  poetry  of  description." — The  Times. 

HATHER COURT  RECTORY.     By  Mrs.  Moles- 

worth,  Author  of  "  The  Cuckoo  Clock,"&c.    Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

GLENMAVIS.     By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of  "  Effie 

Maxwell,"  &c.     3  vols. 

MICHELLE  AND  LITTLE  JACK.     By  Frances 

Martin,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Angelique  Arnaukl."  1  vol.  10s.  Cd. 
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Published  annually,   in    One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  Sis.  6d. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  EOBTY-NINTH   EDITION  FOR   1880  IS  NOW  KEADY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  "View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  tbe  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabotically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  tbis  book." — Times. 

_  "Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  tbe  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage,  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Standard. 


HURST  &  BIACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  uudertaking. 
4 Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 
"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her- 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athemeum, 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    IHE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Post. 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  tha1; 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athemeum. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a. 
work  of  strong  effect"— Athemeum, 
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10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming." — Athenaeum. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book" — Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— Times. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  '  and 
'Tbe  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm."— Illustrated  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— A thenaeum. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— Athenaeum, 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 
BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 

"A  delightful  book."— Athemeum.  "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
rb  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book."— Attenmum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenosum.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  ■  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Time*. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M. Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

'•  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
ind  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like." Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLLPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. ' — Athenoeum, 

32-  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce 'Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault"— Times. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last" — Athenoeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenosum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life. "— Examiner. 
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37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welL" — Times. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

38.  ROBERT     FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
Interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenaeum. 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM 

,      BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenveum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.      The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

••  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers." — Times. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympath 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner. ' 

43.  HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

*'  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work." — United  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Rose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn." — Times. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 
"  This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy, 
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